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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  Series  of  Readers  consists  of  six  volumes:— 


The  First  School-Reader, 72  pp 

The  Second  School-Reader, 144  pp 

The  Third  School-Reader, 216  pp 

The  Fourth  School-Reader, 264  pp 

The  Fifth  School-Reader, 384  pp 

The  Sixth  School-Reader, 552  pp 


All  edited  by  Noble  Butler.  A.  M. 

These  books  have  been  most  carefully  prepared,  with  one  great  object  in  view, — 
instruction  in  that  most  rare,  elegant,  and  intellectual  accomplishment,  the  art 
of  reading  well.  To  accomplish  this  great  object,  the  contents  of  these  Readers 
are  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  are  intended  to  be  so  sprightly  and  in- 
teresting as  to  force  the  pupil  out  of  the  monotonous  “ sing-song  ” of  school.  It 
has  been  thought  that  the  attempt  to  combine  the  teaching  of  physical,  moral,  or 
any  other  science  with  this  great  object  would  produce  something  like  those 
musical  clocks  which,  because  they  undertake  too  much,  neither  keep  good  time 
nor  make  good  music.  These  books  are  strictly  Readers.  And  yet  it  is  believed 
that  they  will  be  found  as  useful  in  cultivating  the  taste,  the  conscience,  and  the 
intellect,  and  in  forming  habits  of  observation,  as  if  they  had  been  prepared 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  are  fitted  to  please,  to  attract,  to  excite  the  mind 
of  the  pupil;  to  rouse  and  develop  his  faculties;  to  inculcate  moral  principles; 
to  establish  a sense  of  virtue,  a feeling  of  kindly  charity,  a reverence  for  relig- 
ion, a nice  regard  for  the  rights,  feelings,  interests,  and  characters  of  others,  a 
love  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  a reverent  affection  for  their  beneficent  Author. 

A large  use  is  made  of  engravings  to  stimulate  and  interest  the  learner.  We 
believe  that  this  use  is  sanctioned  by  both  philosophy  and  experience. 

This  series  is  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  advances  step  by  step,  and  is  not 
forced  to  leap  over  wide  chasms.  His  attention  is  directed  to  one  thing  at  a time, 
and  to  that  thing  which  is  suited  to  the  particular-  stage  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
Each  lesson  and  each  book  is  intended  to  lead  to  that  which  follows,  the  pupil 
advancing  by  an  easy  but  sustained  effort. 

Accurate  and  correct  enunciation  is  the  basis  of  all  excellence  in  elocution. 
For  the  attainment  of  this  object  the  following  special  appliances  will  be  found 
in  the  Series: — 

In  the  Second  Reader  a full  and  systematic  series  ot  practical  exercises  on  all 
the  vowel-sounds  of  the  language;  in  the  Third  Reader,  on  the  consonant- 
sounds;  in  the  Fourth  Reader,  on  the  combinations  of  consonant-sounds;  in 
the  Fifth  Reader,  an  elaborate  synopsis  of  the  most  besetting  errors  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  a system  of  Vocal  Gymnastics  for  their  correction  and  the  formation 
of  just  habits;  in  the  Sixth  Reader,  a full  series  of  practical  rules  and  exercises 
in  inflections  and  the  higher  branches  of  elocution. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S57,  by  Morton  & Griswold, 
in  tli  c Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  Kentucky. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  contains  lessons  that  are  considered 
suitable  for  children  who  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  reading,  but  are  not  yet  advanced  to  the  highest  classes. 
The  lessons  comprise  a great  variety  of  prose  and  verse, 
description,  narrative,  dialogue,  sketches  of  natural  history, 
and  didactic  essays  enlivened  by  illustrations  from  his- 
tory and  biography. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  so  to  graduate  the 
work  that  the  pupil  may  continually  proceed  to  lessons 
higher,  in  some  respect,  than  those  through  which  he  has 
passed. 

Every  lesson  has  been  selected  or  written  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  use  as  a reading -exercise  in  the  class. 
The  subject,  the  style,  the  length  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs, have  all  been  regarded  from  this  point  of  view. 
Most  of  the  lessons  have  been  put  to  the  test  in  the 
school-room. 

The  Cautions  in  regard  to  Reading  and  Pronunciation 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  In  them  the  author 
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has  endeavored  to  point  out  all  the  usual  errors  of  pro-  \ 
nunciation.  A judicious  use  of  these  Cautions  can  not  j 
fail  to  be  of  great  service.  The  arrangement  adopted  is  > 
such  that  the  pupil  is  in  each  instance  directed  to  a gen-  \ 
eral  principle,  while  the  page  is  not  disfigured  by  marks  \ 
referring  .to  the  Cautions.  j 

The  exercises  scattered  through  the  volume,  under  the  j 
title  Vocal  Gymnastics , merit  the  attention  of  the  teacher.  \ 
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CAUTIONS 


IN  REGARD  TO 


ARTICULATION  AND  PRONUNCIATION. 


Introductory  Remarks. — The  object  of  these  Cautions  is  to  correct  certain 
prevalent  faults  of  articulation,  pronunciation,  and  accent.  The  pupil  should  be 
made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  list,  and,  when  requisite,  the  Cautions  may 
be  further  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  teacher.  In  all  cases  in  which  a pupil  in 
class  commits  one  of  these  faults  he  should  be  made  to  refer  to  the  appropriate 
Caution.  Thus : — Teacher.  John,  it  is  your  turn  to  read.  Begin. — John  [stands 
up  and  begins  to  read],  “The  hoss  is  a noble  animal.  He  — ” Teacher  Stop' 
what  is  a noble  animal,  do  you  say? — John.  The  hoss , sir  It • is  so  in  the  book. — 
Teacher.  Spell  horse,  John. — John  [spells]  H-o-r-s-e,  hoss. — Teacher.  You  com- 
mit a great  fault  in  pronouncing  that  word  — John.  What  fault,  if  you  please,  sir  ? 
— Teacher  I wish  you  to  discover  it  yourself.  Turn  to  Caution  9,  and  repeat  it. — 
John  [turning  to  page  10,  reads ] . “ Do  not  suppress  the  sound  of  r,  &c.” — Teacher. 
Well,  is  there  an  r in  horse? — John.  Yes,  sir.  H-o-r-s-e. — Teacher.  And  do  you 
now  know  what  your  fault  was  ? — John.  I suppose,  sir,  I did  not  sound  the  r. — 
Teacher.  That  was  the  case.  You  said  “ hoss,”  not  [ very  slowly  and  distinctly] 
horse.  Now  try  again. — John  [reads],  “The  horse,  &c  , & c.” — Teacher.  That  is 
better. 

Numerous  Lessons  will  be  found  in  this  Fifth  Reader,  under  the  title  of  “ Vocal 
Gymnastics,”  consisting  of  sentences  constructed  expressly  with  reference  to  these 
Cautions.  See  Lesson  xxiv,  page  52  In  the  aggregate,  they  form  a thorough  and 
systematic  body  of  practical  exercises,  designed,  1st.  To  call  the  attention  of  the 
learner  to  the  errors  he  is  most  likely  to  commit,  and,  2ndly.  To  enable  him,  by 
repetition  and  careful  attention  to  one  point  at  a time,  to  correct  bad  habits  and 
establish  good  habits.  These  “Vocal  Gymnastics ” are  earnestly  commended 
to  the  notice  of  the  teacher. 


The  vowels,  a,  e,  t",  and  o.  in  unaccented  syllables  should  have  their  proper 
sound,  and  not  the  sound  of  u.  Thus,  sys-tem,  not  sys-tum , ap-prove,  not 
approve. 

This  fault  most  frequently  occurs  .in  the  following  syllables  and  terminations: 

a.  Terminations  in  al,  an,  ant,  acy,  able,  ar,  ard,  ante,  ancy,  a*tivc,  in  which 
a should  have  the  obscure  sound  of  a in  at.  Thus,  fa'-tal,  not  fn'-tul;  hu'- 
man,  not  hu'-rntm;  ad'a-mant,  not  ad'u-munt;  par-ric'u-lar,  not  pur-tie'u-lur; 
stand'ard,  not  stand'urd;  ar'ro  gant,  not  ar'ro-gttnt,  &c.  It  will  require  much 
practice  and  a nice  ear  to  acquire  a correct  and  unexaggerated  articulation  in 
such  cases. 

b.  Terminations  in  ed,  el,  et,  en,  ent.  ence,  ency,  est,  ety,  in  which  e should  have 
the  obscure  sound  of  e in  met.  Thus  pru'dent,  not  pru'dunt;  so-bri'e-ty,  not 
so-bri'u-ty  ; pi'e-tv,  not  pi-ut-ty  ; chil’dren,  not  chil-drin. 
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C.  Terminations  in  ice,  in,  tty,  ility,  itivo,  title,  in  which  i should  have  the 
obscure  sound  of  i in  sin.  Titus  prov'incc,  not  prov'ttnee,  or  prov'ence;  ter'- 
ri-blc,  not  ter'ru-ble,  or  ter're-ble,  <fcc. 


d.  Terminations  in  ol,  or,  orv.  Thus  or'u-tor,  not  or'a-tttr;  for,  not  for. 

e.  Do  not  sound  the  e in  the  terminations  ness,  est,  and  less,  like  i or  tt.  Thus 
sun'less,  not  sun'liss,  nor  sun'litss ; sick'ness,  not  sick'niss,  or  sick'nuss,  &e. 

f.  The  vowel  a should  generally  have  the  obscure  sound  of  a in  Jut.  Thus 
«-bed',  not  n-hed'j  cti-nal',  not  cd-nal'. 

g.  The  vowel  o should  generally  have  the  obscure  sound  of  o in  not.  Thus 
con-vey',  not  con  vey';  cor-rcct',  not  cur-reci'. 

2 

In  some  words  a vowel  in  an  unaccented  syllable  should  have  the  full  sound. 

a.  The  vowel  a.  Thus  in'no-vate,  not  in'no-vet;  a-men',  not  a/i-men';  al'- 
ivays,  not  al'utttz. 

b.  The  vowel  e.  Thus  sim'i-le,  not  sim'i-ly;  div'i-dend,  not  div'i  dttnd. 

c.  The  vowel  i.  Thus  i-de'a,  not  a-dc'a;  pri-me'val,  not  prim-e'val. 

d.  The  vowel  o.  Thus  mot' to,  not  mot  too;  do  main',  not  da-main';  o-bev', 
not  fi-hey ';  pro-fane',  not  prti-fane';  mel'o-dy,  not  mel’u-dy ; to-hae'eo,  not  tit- 
bae'ear. 

e.  The  vowel  u.  Thus  mon'ti-meni,  not  mon'uA-munt;  a'gue,  not  a'ger;  oc'- 
cu-py,  not  oc'cup-py. 

3 

Avoid  dropping  the  sounds  of  unaccented  vowels. 

a.  Of  the  vowel  a.  Thus  grad'u-al.  not  grad'ule;  met'al,  not  mefl\  par-tic'- 
u-lur,  not  p'tic'alar ; fa'tcil,  not  fat’l ; sep'a-rate,  not  se/i'mte. 

b.  Of  the  vowel  e.  Thus  lit'e-ra-ry,  not  lit' ran/ ; sev'er-al,  not  sev'ral ; ev'er-v, 
not  ev’ry ; in'ter-est-ing,  not  int' resting ; per-haps',  not  p'raps;  be-lievc'.  not 
b'lieve;  tol'er-a-ble,  not  tol'rable ; tot'ter-ing,  not  toftring;  sov'er-eign,  not  sov'rin; 
po'em,  not  pome. 

C.  Of  the  vowel  i.  Thus  Lat'in.  not  Lat'n ; pu'pil,  not  pup'l;  moun'tain,  not 
mount'n;  te'di-ous,  not  te'jus;  cu'n-ous,  not  cu-rous;  civ'il,  not  civ'l. 

d.  Of  the  vowel  o.  Thus  rec-ol-lect',  not  rec'lect;  his'to-ry,  not  hist'rg:  mem'- 
o-ry,  not  mem'ry. 

0.  Of  the  vowel  u.  Thus  sup-pose',  not  s’posej  pnr-tic'u-lar,  not  particlar; 
aw’ful,  not  awf'l;  sin'gu-lar,  not  sing’lar ; ac'cu-rate,  not  ac'rate. 

4 

a.  In  the  following  words  ending  in  el  e should  be  suppressed:  — shekel 
(shek’l),  weasel,  ousel,  navel,  ravel,  snivel,  drivel,  shrivel,  shovel,  grovel,  hazel. 

b.  In  most  other  words  ending  in  el  the  e has  an  obscure  sound  ; as  novel, 
not  nov’l ; par 'cel,  not  pars'l ; grav'el,  not  grav’l ; squir'rel,  not  squirr’l. 


e 


, C.  In  the  following  words  ending  in  en  e should  have  an  obscure  sound:  — 


< ;^>  ,/xrw  _^v^w  i»rvxrv  •/■x/ w ^vw  jwv  */wv  •/xrw  vx/x/v  »/xrxrx-  . xx/v  ^x^xx  vwv  tv\\  lvw  »/ 


10 
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} sud'den  (not  suddn),  kitch'en,  hv'phen,  chick'en,  asp'en,  mar'ten,  pat'ten,  Ieav'en.  < 
\ slov'en,  init'ten;  and  words  in  which  en  is  preceded  by  l,  in,  n,  or  r;  as  women,  $ 
j lin'en,  wool'eu,  bar'ren  (not  barr’n ) ’ j 

t d.  In  most  other  words  ending  in  en,  the  e is  suppressed:  as  open  (op’n);  5 
5 heaven  ( hev’n )\  eleven  ( e-lev'n ).  Also  swollen  (swol’n).  S 

\ 5 ! 

5 a.  Avoid  giving  the  long  sound  of  i,  as  in  fine,  to  unaccented  syllables  ending  i 
{ in  He,  ine,  ice,  ide , ime.  ite,  which  should  have  the  short  sound  of  i , as  in  pin.  < 
{ Thus,  volatile , not  volatile;  engine,  not  engine;  rnaratime,  not  maratime,  &c.  1 

> f 

l b.  Some  words  with  these  terminations  should  have  the  long  sound  of  i,  5 
i the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following : — exile  (not  exit),  senile,  edile,  $ 
5 finite,  feline,  saline,  contrite,  gentile,  sacrifice  (sacrifize),  cockatrice,  nouns  ending  | 

> in  ide.  as  suicide,  reconcile,  camomile,  infantile,  pantomime,  columbine,  carabine,  concu-  \ 

> bine,  muscadine,  crystalline,  asinine , saturnine,  serpentine,  turpentine,  porcupine,  conn-  5 

1 termine.  expedite,  recondite,  theodolite,  cosmopolite,  chrysolyte,  aconite,  parasite,  appetite , $ 
I tripartite,  anchorite,  satellite,  pastime.  i 

\ 6 ' 

> Avoid  giving  to  0 and  ow  the  sound  of  ur,  as  in  potatur  for  po-la-lo ; burrer  5 

£ for  bor-row;  windur  for  win-dow ; taller  for  tal- low.  5 


Unaccented  a final  should  have  an  obscure  sound  of  ah;  thus,  comma 
should  be  pronounced  cominali;  America , Americah.  Avoid  giving  to  this  letter 
the  sound  of  ur.  or  of  y final,  or  of  e,  or  of  a in  fate,  as  in  commur,  or  commy, 
or  commay,  for  comma. 

8 

Avoid  giving  to  i final  the  sound  of  ah:  Mis-sou'ri,  not  Mis-sou'ra/i. 


Do  not  suppress  the  sound  of  r,  as  waw  for  war;  bust  for  bu?-st ; laird  for 
lord;  lib'uA-tv  for  lib'er-ty;  noth-en  for  north'ern;  on'wad  for  on'ward ; Feb'u- 
a-ry  for  EebVu-a-ry. 

10 

Avoid  giving  the  sound  of  r where  it  does  not  belong,  as  in  lor  for  taw,  larf 
for  laugh  ; dror’ing  for  drawing 

11 

When  r precedes  a vowel  avoid  sounding  r after  the  vowel,  as  in  hunderd  for 
hundred,  childern  for  children.  Apron  (apurn),  iron  (iurn),  and  their  derivatives 
are  exceptions. 

12 

Do  not  sound  ing  like  in;  as  meet'in  for  mect'tny ; sing-t'n  for  sing  my; 
roh'tn  for  vob'bing. 

13 

Do  not  give  to  the  dipthong  oi  the  sound  of  i,  as  in  jist  for  joist,  pison  for 
poison 


Give  the  sound  of  th  as  in  thin  to  truths,  wreaths,  sheaths,  swaths,  and  youths. 
But  baths,  laths,  oaths,  paths,  cloths,  moths,  mouths,  (which  in  the  singular  have  the 
sound  of  th  in  thin.)  should  have  the  sound  of  th  in  this. 
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15 


Give  t!ic  sound  of  tli  in  this  to  th  in  with,  beneath,  underneath , booth,  thither 


16 


Ifi.  17  long  and  ew,  except  when  preceded  hy  r,  should  have  the  sound  of 
I i/oo ; thus,  unit  is  pronounced  yoonit,  etver  is  pronounced  yooer.  Avoid  giviug  to 
such  words  merely  the  sound  of  oo  ; ns  in  toon  for  tune,  assoom  for  assume,  Jooty 
for  duty,  noo  for  new.  soot  for  suit,  jiarticoolar  for  particular.  Exception,  mrn'ute 
(sixtieth  part  of  an  hour)  is  pronounced  min'd. 

17 

Avoid  corrupting  the  sound  of  the  termination  tire,  so  as  to  suppress  the 
sound  of  y,  which  should  be  heard  in  it,  as  in  creutur  for  creature,  (creat'yooi ). 

1 8 

Do  not  give  to  il  the  sound  of  j, .or  to  t the  sound  of  ch.  in  such  words  ns 
creature , so  as  to  say  creachwr  for  creat’ure,  Injun  for  Ind'ian  (ind-ynn).  verjur  for 
verdure.  But  sol'dicr  is  pronounced  sole 'jur. 

19 

Avoid  giving  to  sit  the  sound  of  shoo,  as  in  as-shooin'  for  as-sunie'  (as-syoom), 
shoot  for  suit  (syoot,  or  scoot).  Except  in  the  following  words:  — censure, 
tonsure,  sensual,  fissure,  seissure.  pressure,  com  pressure,  impressure,  sugar, 
sumach,  sure,  assure,  insure,  and  their  compounds. 

2 o 

Au.  when  followed  by  n,  should  generally  have  the  sound  of  a in  past,u  being 
silent  ; thus,  in  daunt  an  should  he  sounded  as  in  aunt.  Avoid  giving  to  an  in 
such  cases  the  sound  of  aw,  as  in  hawnt  for  haunt,  jawndice  for  jaundice. 

Paunch  is  pronounced  punch  or  pawncli. 

2 1 

Do  not  sound  t in  often,  soften,  hasten,  chasten,  fasten,  glisten,  listen,  moisten, 
christen,  castle,  and  other  words  ending  in  stle.  Thus,  off’ n.  not  often;  cass'l, 
not  castle. 


Give  to  long  e.  when  followed  bv  r.  its  full  sound,  as  in  me;  not  the  sound 
of  short  e,  as  in  met.  or  of  short  n.  Thus,  cheerful,  not  cherful , nor  chur/ul;  hear, 
not  hyur.  Give  to  e in  such  cases  the  full  sound  of  ee  (e  long). 

23 

Avoid  sounding  shr  like  sr ; thus  shrink,  not  srink  ; s/trill,  not  srill. 

24 

In  the  following  words  give  n the  sound  of  ng  : Thus,  ban'quet  is  pronounced 
bang-quet,  man'go  mang-go. 


Anger, 

angle, 

anguish, 

angular, 

concubine, 

Congo, 


congregate, 

congress. 

congruous, 

conquest, 

fungus, 

gangrene, 


languor, 

languid, 

linguist, 

manganese, 

rancorous, 

sangaree, 


sanguine, 
sanguinary, 
twinkle, 
uncle, 
vn  nquish. 


2 5 


Avoid  giving  tin1  sound  of  n to  ng  in  length,  strength,  and  their  compounds, 
making  lentil,  strentli.  &c. 


X.X-X/X  -X-X-X  X WX^XVVI 
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26 

Avoid  placing  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable, 
words  that  are  often  improperly  accented. 


The  following  lists  contain 


a.  Words  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the  second: — 

Ad-ept',  de-but'  (da-bue'),  gri-mace',  re-source', 

al-ly',  de-pot'  (de-pO'J,  mi-rage',  re-volt', 

bur-lesque',  des-sert',  pa-cha',  ro-mance', 

ca-price',  ex-ploit',  pre-text',  sa-line', 

co-quette' (co  ket'},  fi-nance',  ra-vine',  soi-ree' (swor-raj, 

cos-tume',  gi-raffe',  re-cess',  sup-port'. 

b.  Words  of  two  syllables,  accented  on  the  first : — 


Ce'ment  (noun), 

ex'tant, 

men'ace, 

to'wards, 

con'strue,  har'ass,  to'ward, 

c.  Words  of  three  syllables,  accented  on  the  second: — 

trav'erse. 

Ac-cli'mate, 

con-fis'cate, 

fra-ter'nize, 

O-ri'on, 

a-cu'men, 

con-cen'trate, 

con-tem'plate, 

fa-nat'ic, 

o-de'on, 

ad-ja'cent, 

ho-ri'zon, 

op-po'nent, 

as-pi'rant, 

com-pla'cent, 

Ix-i'on, 

Phil-is'tinc, 

A-ri'on, 

con-sum'mate, 

i-de'a, 

pro-mul'gate, 

a-sy'lum, 

dis-trib'ute, 

il-lus'trate, 

pre-ce'dent, 

bi-tu'men, 

de-mon'strate, 

in-cul'cate, 

pre-ce'dence, 

co  quet'ry, 

de-co'rous, 

in-qui'ry, 

ple-he'ian, 

con-do'lence, 

dis-fran'chise, 

ly-ce'um, 

pan-the'on, 

Cri-me'a, 

ex-tir’pate, 

mu-se'um, 

so-no'rous, 

com-pos'ite, 

con-trib'ute, 

e-ner'vate, 

man-da'mus, 

va-ga'rv, 

ex-pur'gate, 

mis-con'strue, 

vo-mi'to. 

The  noun  precedent  is  accented  on  the  first,  (pres'e-dent) ; the  adjective  on 
the  second,  (pre-ce'dent). 

d.  Words  of  three  syllables,  accented  on  the  first : — 

Ag'grand-ize, 

dis'pu-tant, 

in'dus-try, 

post'hum-ous, 

a're-a, 

dol'or-ous, 

mer'can-tile, 

ret'i-na, 

ad'ver-tise, 

Ar'a-bic, 

blas'phe-mous, 

Bed'ou-in, 

ciias'tise-ment, 

con'ver-sant, 

con'tra-ry, 

con'ju-gal, 

def'i-cit, 

e.  Words  of  four  sy 
Ad'mi-ra-ble, 
ac'ces-so-rv, 
a'er-o-naut, 
com'pa-ra-ble, 

f Words  of  four  sy 
Ad-van-ta'geous, 
al-lo-path'ic, 
Ar-chi-me'des, 
Ar-is-ti'des, 


dis'ci-pline, 

ex'ple-tive, 

ex'qui-site, 

ex'or-cism, 

in'cu-bus, 

in'flu-ence, 

in'fi-nite, 

im'pe-tus, 

in'te-gral, 


mis'chiev-ous, 

o'a-sis, 

or'de-al, 

Peg'a-sus, 

per'qui-site, 

req'ui-site, 

pu'is-sant, 

phos'pho-rus, 

ped'es-tal, 


lables,  accented  on  the  first: — 
cor'ol-la-rv,  or'tho-e-py, 

dis'pu-ta-ble, 
hos'pi-ta-ble, 
lam'ent-a-ble, 

lables,  accented  on  the  third : — 
Ath-e-ne'um,  em-py-re'an, 

Col-os-se'um, 
co-ad-ju'tor, 
con-ser-va'tor, 


per'emp-to-ry, 
ref 'er-a-ble, 


Eu-ro-pe'an. 

liy-dro-path'ic, 


san'he-drim, 

sed'a-tive, 

sep'ul-chre, 

splen'e-tic, 

so 'journ-er, 

tym'pan-um, 

U'ra-nus, 

ve'he-ment. 


rep  er-to-rv, 
rev'o-ca-ble, 
ve'he-ment-lv. 


hy-me-ne'al, 

I-du-me'a. 

niau-so-le'um. 
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g.  Words  of  four  syllables,  accented  on  the  second  : — 

Ag-grand'ize-ment,  co-ad'ju-tant,  in-con'gruous,  mel-liflu-ous, 

ad-ver'iise-ment,  dis-fran'chise-ment,  il-lusVa-tive,  su-per'flu-ous. 

al-lop'a-thy,  hy-dropa-thy,  li-thog’ru-plicr, 

2 7 

Avoid  making  an  improper  division  of  the  syllables;  thus,  soc-rament  not 
sa-crament;  de-ci'sive,  not  de-eis'ive.  The  following  list  comprises  the  prin- 
cipal words  in  regard  to  which  this  fault  is  committed: 


a.  Words  in  which  a consonant  which  should  close  a syllabic  is  improperly 
thrown  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  syllable;  thus  des-ignatc,  not 
designate.. 


An-oth  cr, 

em-endation, 

ped-ant, 

pyr-otechny, 

Ar-ab, 

fetid, 

6 

OB 

o 

"3 

p’ 

ref-use  (noun  or 

Ath-ens, 

fin-ancier, 

pref-ace, 

adjective), 

ar-id, 

her-oine, 

prel-ate, 

rec-ondite, 

cem-cnt  (noun) 

heroism, 

prel-ude, 

rcd-olent, 

com-ical,  . 

is-olated, 

prem-ier, 

sol-ace, 

cor-al, 

joc-und, 

prot-estation, 

sop  orilic, 

des-ignatc, 

mon-ad, 

prod-uce, 

syn-od, 

det-cstation, 

on-erous, 

prod-uct, 

trib-une, 

det-onation, 

par-ent, 

proe-ess, 

tap-cstry, 

dip-lomatic. 

pat-ronize, 

prog-ress, 

top-ographic. 

duc-at, 

pat-ronage, 

prov-ost, 

tyr-annv. 

b.  Words  in  which 

a consonant  is 

improperly  made 

to  close  a syllable 

instead  of  being  thrown 

forward  to  the  next  syllable,  thus  stra-tum,  not  strat-um. 

A-wry, 

gra-tis, 

po-tentate, 

si-necure, 

da-ta, 

gymna-sium, 

que-ry, 

ste-reotype, 

desidera-tum, 

impla-cable, 

stra-tum, 

ultima-turn, 

deci-sive, 

litera-ti, 

si-multaneous, 

verba-tim. 

2 8 

X followed  by  an  accented  syllable  beginning  with  a vowel  or li  has  generally 
the  sound  of  gz ; as  in  example,  pronounced  egz-ample;  exhaust  pronounced  egz- 
haust.  To  this  there  are  some  exceptions,  as  taxation.  In  exemplary,  x lias  the 
sound  of  gz,  though  in  an  accented  syllable. 

29 

Speak  the  words  distinctly.  Thus,  do  not  say  ax,  instead  of  acts;  six. 
instead  of  sixth,  &e.  Particularly,  give  and  its  full  sound.  Do  not  run  words 
together,  so  as  to  make  two  or  more  sound  like  one.  Thus  do  not  say  he  ni 
instead  of  he  and  I ; pisun  nuts  instead  of  pies  and  nuts. 

30 

In  the  effort  to  speak  distinctly,  do  not  become  stiff  and  formal,  giving  as 
great  stress  to  an  unaccented  as  to  an  accented  syllable. 

31 

The  indefinite  article  a should  have  the  obscure  sound  ot  a in  at.  not  that  of 
a in  ale.  The  article  the  before  a consonant  has  the  obscure  sound  of  e ; before 
a vowel  or  silent  h it  has  the  long  sound  of  e ns  in  thee.  Thus,  th6  bird  ; the 
arm ; the  wing  ; the  egg  ; the  small  boy  ; the  oaken  bucket. 
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32 

Avoid  the  insertion  of  a sound  that  does  not  belong  to  the  word. 

a.  Vowel  sound.  Thus  elm,  not  ej'um ; prism,  not  pris'ttm  ; griev'otts,  not 
griev'i-ous;  mis'chiev-ous,  not  mis-chiev't-ous  ; stu-pen'dhus,  not  stu-pen'rfu-ous. 

b.  Consonant  sound.  Thus  cliff,  not  clift ; once,  not  one e<;  moss,  not  morse; 
column,  not  ooVyum  ; hight,  not  hightA. 

C.  Avoid  the  omission  of  a consonant.  Thus  icAich,  not  wich;  cap 'tain,  not 
cap’in  ; asAed,  not  as't. 

33 

The  following  words,  which  are  often  incorrectly  j ronounced,  have  the  proper 
pronunciation  indicated : — 


A 

Again  (a-gen') 
against  (a-genst') 
a'ged  (two  syllables) 
an-te-pe-nult' 
ar'chives  (ar'kives) 
an-tip'o-des(an-tip'o-deze) 
are  (ar) 

ay  ) yes  (ah-e,  nearly 
aye  ) like  I) 
aye,  always  (like  a in  fate) 
ate  (not  et) 

B 

Bade  (bad J 
been  (bin) 

be-ne/'i-cent  (not  be-wy'i- 
cent) 

bless'ed,  adi.  (two  sylla- 
bles) 

bom'bast  (bum'bast) 
bou-quet'  (boo-kay') 
bourne  (borne) 
bra'vo,  well  done  (brah'vo) 
bra' vo,  a bandit  (bra'vo) 
bron-c/tt'ti-s  (not  bron-Aee'- 
«•*) 

bu'ry  (ber'rv) 

C 

Caout'chouc  (coo'chook) 
chal'ice  (not  /cal'ice) 
ca-mel'opard  (not  cam-e- 
lcop'ard) 

catch  (not  ketch) 
choir  (quire) 
ciean'lv  (clen'ly) 
Connecticut  (Con-net-i- 
cut) 

cou'ri-er  (coo're-er) 
court'e-sv  (curt'e-sy) 
court'e-ous  (curt'e-ous.) 
cov'et-ous  (not  cov'et- 
yous) 


ettir-ass'  (que-rass') 
cuir-as-sier'  (kwe-ras- 
seer') 

curs'ed,  adj.  (two  syllab’s) 
cush'ion(c«sA  pronounced 
like  push) 

, D 

Ba-guerre'o-type(da-ger'- 

o-type) 

dis-ha-bille'  (dis-a-bil') 
des'ue-tude  (des'we-tude) 
dis-cern'  (diz-zern') 
dis-solve'  ("diz-zolve’) 
dis'tich  ("dis'tik) 
does  (duz) 
doth  (dutli) 

drom'e-da-rv  (drum'e- 
da-ry) 

E 

E’er  (air) 

En  glish  (Ing'glish) 
En'gland  (Ing'gland) 
en-nui'  (aun-wee') 
ere  (air) 

en-thu'si-asm  (not  ism) 
Es-senes'  (not  es-se-neze) 
ex-po-se'  (ex-po-say') 
ex-tem'po-re 

ex-traor'di-na-ry(ex-tror'- 
di-na-ry) 
eyr-y  (ar'y) 

P 

Fore'head  (for'ed) 
forward  (not  for  'ad) 

G ( 

Ge'ni-i  (not  ge'ni) 
get  (not  git) 
gath'er  (not  geth'er) 
goose'ber-ry  (not  gooze'- 
ber-rv) 

gov'ern-ment  (not  gov'- 
uA-ment) 


H 

Heard  (herd) 
hearth  (hartli) 
heigh'ho  (hi'-ho) 
Hin-dos-tan' 

ho-me-op'a-thy  (not  ho- 
mo-path-y ) 

ho-me-o-patii'ic  (not  he- 
mo-path'ic) 
hbv'el  (not  huv-el) 
hov'er  (liuv'er) 

I 

Ir-rep'a-ra-ble 

in-dis'pu-ta-ble 

in-com'pa-ra-ble 

ir-res'ni-ra-ble 

ir-rev'o-ca-ble 

K 

Ket'tle  (not  kit'tle) 

L 

Learn'ed  (two  syllables) 

M 

Mag'na  Char'ta  (kar'ta) 
ma'nes  (ma'neze) 
me-lee'  (md-ldy') 
men-ag'e-rie  (men-azh'e- 
ree) 

mu-let-eer' 

N 

Na'ive  (nah'eve) 
na'ive-te  (nah'-eve-tay) 
na'ked  (not  neclc'e d) 
ne’er  (nair) 
noth'ing  (nuth'ing) 

P 

Pal-an-quin'  ('pal-an- 
keen') 

pal'frey  (pawl'frv) 
par'lia-ment  (par'ly- 
ment) 

par'tridge  (not  pa/'ridge) 
pi-a'no  (pee-ah'no) 


v v-vw  v -v  w vvw  v \wvv\v\\\v\  x 
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V'* 


piq'uant  (pik'-kaut) 
poor  (not  pore ) 
pret'ty  (prit'tv) 
pro'file  pro'fcel) 
put  (poot,  oo  in  foot) 

Q 

Quar-an-tine  (quor-an- 
teen') 

quar'ry  (quor'ryj 
quay  (kce)  * 

R 

Kail'lc-ry  (ral'le-ry) 
ren'dez-vous  (rdn'de-voo) 
S 

Said  (sed) 
says  (sez) 


sa'tyr  (sa'tur) 
seine  (seen) 
ser'geant  (sar'gent) 
sob'ri-quer  (sob're-kay) 
soot  (oo  in  foot) 
sov'er-eign  (suv'er-in) 
suav'i-ty  (swav'i-ty) 
sut" dice'  (suf-tize'j 
sdp'ple  (not  soople) 

T 

Tour  (toor) 

tour'na-ment  (tur'na- 
ment) 

V 

Vig'nette  (vin'yet) 
voi'uine  (not  rol'Utm) 
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W 

Wftist'efiat  (not  wes'cutj 
were  (wer) 

wing'ed,  adj.ftwo  syllab’s) 
wom'en  (wim'en) 
y 

Your  (not  yore) 
ves'ter-day  (not  vis'tcr- 
dav) 

z 

Z5-ol'ogy  (not  zoo-ol'o 

zo-o-log’i-cal  (not  zoo-o- 
lo-gi'cal) 

zo'o-pliite  (not  zoo'o- 
phite) 


I)o  not  pervert  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  accented  syllables  Thus  on'gcl, 
not  ungel;  clidm'ber,  not  chamber;  pldint'iflf,  not  plantiff ; d-nien',  not  ali-men'; 
can-al,  not  can-awl;  spir'it,  not  sper-it\  meshes,  not  mash-es ; err'ing  (pro- 
nounce er  as  in  fer-ry) ; tas'sel,  not  toss' L 

35 

Consult  tiie  Dtotionaiiy  continually,  and  especially  in  all  cases 

OF  DOUBT. 


EXERCISES  IN  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  preceding  Cautions  may  with  advantage  be  occasionally  used  ns  reading- 
lessons — one  or  more  being  read  each  day  in  class,  and  discussed.  This  may  be 
a separate  exercise,  or  occupy  a few  minutes  of  the  ordinary  reading. classes. 

Under  the  title  Piionunciation,  preceding  the  lessons  in  this  Reader, will  bo 
found  a list  of  words  liable  to  mispronunciation,  with  figures  referring  to  the  np 
propriate  Caution.  The  letters  or  syllables  to  which  attention  is  to  be  called,  are 
generally  designated  by  italics.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  study  this  list,  and 
be  prepared  for  examination  on  it.  The  following  model  exhibits  a method  which 
may  be  pursued  with  advantage,  and  which  the  skillful  teacher  will  vary  and  im- 
prove on  at  his  discretion. 

MO  PET.. 

1st.  Pronounce  the  word  CORRECTLY,  slowly,  and  very  distinctly 

2nd.  Point  out  the  error  to  which  the  word  is  liable. 

3rd.  Refer  to  the  appropriate  Caution— (and  Section,  if  any). 

4th.  Make  any  further  remarks  relevant  to  the  case. 

Suppose  for  instance, the  lesson  for  the  day  to  be  Marion’s  Dinner,  page  31)2. 
The  pupils  are  in  place  for  reading.  Each  takes  a word  in  turn. 

The  language  in  italics  is  supposed  to  be  by  the  teacher ; in  Roman  letters  by 
the  pupil . 

Teacher.  The  first  word.  — First  pupil.  While  — incorrectly  pronounced 
wile.  Caution  32,  section  c,  — avoid  the  omission  of  a consonant,  in  this  case  h — 
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A vulgar  sort  of  fault.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  words  in  which  it  is  often  com- 
mitted ?■ — Yes.  Captain  is  almost  always  pronounced  Cap’n. 

The  next  word. — Carolina  — incorrectly  Caroliny,  sounding  the  final  a like  y. 
Caution  7.  Unaccented  a final  should  have  an  obscure  sound  of  ah. — What  do 
you  understand  by  obscure  sound  ? — Pronounced  without  stress. 

The  next  word. — Liberty  — incorrectly  lib'uh-ty,  suppressing  the  sound  of 
r.  Caution  9.  — Yes  ; when  properly  sounded , liberty  is  a glorious  word  both  in 
sound  and  meaning , but  how  often  wretchedly  mangled!  The  delivery  of  one  of  the 
noblest  passages  in  the  language — ‘A  day , an  hour  of  virtuqjis  liberty  is  worth  a 
■whole  eternity  of  bondage  ’ — depends  completely  for  effect  on  the  full  enunciation  of 
the  sound  of  r m the  words  hour , virtuous,  liberty,  worth,  and  eternity. 

The  next  word. — Saw  — incorrectly  sor,  with  an  r.  Caution  10.  Avoid  giving 
the  sound  of  r where  it  does  not  belong  — A besetting  sin  of  bad  readers.  They 
always  maltreat  this  unhappy  letter  r. 

The  next  word. — Potato  — not  potatur.  Caution  6.  Do  not  give  to  o the  sound 
of  «r.  — Is  this  a common  fault  ? — Most  common.  We  hear  it  everywhere.  Yel- 
ler,  for  yellow ; winder,  for  window.  — The  accurate  pronunciation  of  this  sound  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  of  a cultivated  reader. 

The  next.  — Great  deal  — incorrectly  gra-deal,  omitting  the  t in  great,  and  run- 
ning the  two  words  together.  Caution  29.  Speak  the  words  distinctly.  — I have 
heard  a story  of  a physician  tvho  ordered  some  ice  to  be  put  in  a patient's  mouth, 
and  was  surprised  on  his  next  visit  to  find  that  it  had  been  stuffed  with  mice-  He 
pronounced  some  ice,  as  some  mice. 

The  next.  — Beauteous — -incorrectly  beauchus.  Caution  18.  Do  not  give  to 
t the  sound  of  ch. — In  what  other  words  is  this  error  often  committed  ? — In  na'chur, 
for  nature;  cree'chur,  for  creature.  — Right. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  these  illustrations  farther.  We  hope  every  teacher 
will  at  least  try  the  plan. 


DEFINITIONS. 

Preceding  each  lesson  of  the  Fifth  Reader  are  definitions  of  some  of  the 
most  difficult  words.  These  definitions  are  not  intended  to  be  full  and  exhaustive 
of  all  the  meanings  of  the  word,  but  only  explanatory  or  illustrative  oi  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  the  context.  Indeed,  in  many  instances,  they  are  more 
properly  notes  than  definitions.  They  are  in  no  degree  intended  to  supersede  the 
Dictionary,  which  should  he  in  every  pupil’s  hand,  and  continually  consulted. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  teacher  to  devote  a few  minutes  before  each  readiug 
exercise  to  these  definitions.  Let  the  teacher  give  out  the  words  orally— the  pupil 
write  them  on  his  slate,  with  syllables  properly  divided  and  accented,  and  with 
the  definition.  Each  pupil  may  then  pass  his  slate  to  his  neighbor,  whose  business 
it  becomes  to  detect  errors,  if  there  should  he  anv 

In  addition  to  the  list  at  the  head  of  the  lesson,  it  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to 
select  other  words  for  the  pupils  to  define  with  the  aid  of  the  Dictionary. 
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A-non'y-mous,  (literally, without  annme,) 
without  tho  name  of  the  autlior.  which 
is  usually  unknown. 

Con-ceunkd',  anxious. 

Dbs'ti-ny,  future  state 
De-taii/,  a minute  narration. 


Dis-clay',  literally,  to  unfold;  hence,  to 
show. 

Mao'am,  (French,  met,  my,  and  dame, 
lady.)  a title  given  chiefly  to  elderly  or 
married  ladies. 

Vk'he  mknt-i.y,  with  great  force. 


Pronunciation. — Ac’tw-«1  3,  «s-ton'ished  1,  con -corned'  1.  gets  33,  hasi'ened  21, 
inVer-rst  ing  3,  pe-cal'iar  16,  re-plied'  1,  vo'he-ment-ly  26c. 


T1IE  15IHLE. 

1.  Of  all  books,  the  Bible  is  the  most  interesting  and  useful  to 
those  who  will  read  it  attentively.  It  is  the  only  work  that  reveals 
the  true  story  of  the  creation  and  of  the  first  human  family,  and 
which  clearly  unfolds  to  man  his  duty  and  his  destiny. 
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2.  Its  title  signifies  The  Book,  which  implies  that  it  is  above  ? 
all  other  books.  The  following  story,  which  is  but  the  detail  oi'  an  \ 
actual  occurrence,  displays  a proper  sense  of  its  value. 

o.  A boy,  who  was  a member  of  a Sunday-school,  was  one  day  \ 
sent  by  his  motner  to  a shop  for  some  soap.  The  shop-woman,  liav-  ? 
ing  weighed  it,  took  a leaf  from  a Bible  that  was  placed  on  the  counter  \ 
for  waste  paper.  The  hoy  was  greatly  astonished,  and  vehemently  s 
exclaimed,  “Why,  madam,  that  is  the  Bible!”  I 

4.  “Well,  what  if  it  is?”  replied  the  woman.  “It  is  the  Bible!”  \ 

replied  the  boy,  “ and  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  ” “ To  \ 

wrap  up  the  soap,”  was  the  answer.  \ 

5.  “But,  madam,  you  should  not  tear  up  that  book,  for  it  is  the  \ 

Bible!”  cried  the  boy  with  peculiar  emphasis.  “ What  does  that  \ 
signify?”  said  the  woman  sharply.  “I  bought  it  for  waste  paper  to  5 
use  in  the  shop.”  $ 

6.  The  hoy,  with  still  increasing  energy,  exclaimed,  “What,  the  \ 
Bible!  I wish  it  were  mine;  I would  not  tear  it  up  in  that  way.” 
“Well.”  said  the  woman,  “if  you  will  pay  me  what  I gave  for  it, 
you  shall  have  it.”  “Thank  you,”  replied  the  boy*  “1  will  go  home 
and  ask  my  mother  for  some  money.” 

7.  Away  he  went,  and  said,  “ Mother,  mother,  please  give  me  some 
money.”  “What  for?”  said  his  mother.  ‘ To  buy  a Bible,”  he 
replied;  “for  the  woman  at  the  shop  was  tearing  up  the  Bible,  and 
I told  her  she  ought  not  to  do  so;  then  she  said  she  would  sell  it  to 
me.  O mother,  do  give  me  some  money  to  buy  it,  that  it  may  not 
be  torn  up.” 

8.  His  mother  said,  “I  cannot,  my  dear  boy ; 1 have  none.”  The 
child  cried,  and  still  begged  for  some  money,  but  in  vain.  Then, 
sobbing,  lie  went  back  to  the  shop,  and  said,  “My  mother  is  poor, 
and  cannot  give  me  any  money;  hut,  O madam!  do  not  tear  up  the 
Bible,  for  my  teachers  have  told  me  that  it  is  the  Word  of  God.” 

9.  The  woman,  perceiving  the  boy  to  be  greatly  concerned,  said, 
“Well,  don’t  cry;  for  you  shall  have  the  Bible,  if  you  will  go  and  get 
its  weight  in  waste  paper.”  At  this  unexpected  but  joyful  proposal, 
the  boy  dried  up  his  tears,  saying,  “That  I will,  madam,  and  thank 
you,  too.” 

10.  Away  he  ran  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her  for  some  paper. 
She  gave  him  all  she  had;  and  then  he  went  to  all  the  neighbors’ 
houses  and  begged  more.  Having,  as  he  hoped,  collected  enough, 
he  hastened,  with  the  bundle  under  his  arm,  to  the  shop,  and,  on 
entering  it,  exclaimed, — 

11.  “Now,  madam,  I have  got  -the  paper.”  “Very  well,”  said 

the  woman,  “let  me  weigh  it.”  The  paper  was  put  into  one  scale, 
and  the  Bible  into  the  other.  ' * 

12.  The  scale  turned  in  the  boy’s  favor,  and  he  cried  out,  with 
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tears  of  joy  sparkling  in  liis  eyes,  “The  Bible  is  mine!”  And  seizing 
it,  he  exclaimed,  “I  have  got  it!  I have  got  it!”  And  away  lie  ran 
home  to  his  mother,  crying  as  lie  went,  “I  have  got  the  Bible!  1 
have  got  the  Bible! ” 


1 Holy  Bible,  Book  divine, 

Precious  treasure,  thou  art  mino!  ” 


ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  II. 


Liq'uid,  flowing,  clear,  smooth. 
Cuys'tai., clear,  transparent,  like  crystal, 
which  is  a very  transparent  substance. 


Tkmpt'f.h,  one  who  entices  to  evil. 
Trim.,  to  sing  with  a quavering  voice. 
True,  genuine,  not  adulterated 


Pronunciation. — Crys'tat  la,  whis'per-ing  1 2,  th/rst'ing  9,  pcr'fmned  Id,  rust'. 

ling  21. 


W A T E R. 

“ Water  ! water !”  sings  the  bird,  as  lie  trills  his  gentle  note  ; 

And  the  liquid  cry  is  heard  pouring  from  his  little  throat: — 
“Water!  water!  clear  and  sweet ! 

“ To-weet ! To-weet ! ” 

“ Water!  water!”  roars  the  ox,  while  it  ripples  at  his  side, 

Down  among  the  mossy  rocks  sparkling  with  its  crystal  tide; 

“ Water  ! water  ! pure  and  true  ! 

“ Moo  ! Moo  ! ” 

“ Water!  water!  ” says  the  tree,  with  its  branches  spreading  high  ; 

“ Water!  water  !”  rustles  lie,  for  liis  leaves  are  very  dry  ; 

“ Water ! water ! for  the  tree  ! 

“ Pure  and  free  ! ” 

“ Water ! water ! ” says  the  flower,  whispering  with  its  perfumed  breath 
“ Let  me  have  it  in  an  hour,  ere  1 thirsting  droop  in  death  ! 

“ Water  ! water ! soft  and  free, 

“ Give  to  me  ! ” 

“ Water ! water  ! ” says  the  grain,  with  its  rustling  head  on  high, 

And  the  spreading,  fertile  plain,  ripening,  joins  the  swelling  cry — 

“ Water  givetli  more  than  gold, — 

“ Wealth  untold  ! ” 

Water!  water!  sparkling,  pure,  Nature  givetli  everywhere — 

If  you  drink  it,  I am  sure,  it  will  never  prove  a snare  ! 

Water  is  the  thing  for  me — 

Yes,  and  thee ! 

"Water!  water!  young  and  old!  drink  it,  crystal-like  and  sweet! 
Never  heed  the  tempter  hold  — crush  him  underneath  your  feet; 
Water  ! water ! youth,  for  thee — 

Thee  and  me!  anonymous. 


ANONYMOUS. 
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LESSON  III. 


At-ten'tion,  (literally, a stretching  to- 
ward ,)  the  act  of  fixing  the  mind  upon 
any  thing. 

Bal'sam,  a garden  plant. 

Ca-na'ry-Bik.o,  a singing-bird ; so  called 
because  originally  brought  from  the 
Canary  Isles 


De-fect',  (from  the  Latin  dejicio,  to  fail, 
to  be  wanting,)  fault,  imperfection. 

George,  is  derived  from  a Greek  word 
meaning  farmer  or  husbandman. 

Lec'ture,  (from  Latin  lego,  to  read,)  a 
discourse  on  any  subject,  usually  read. 


Pronunciation. — A-g ain‘  33,  bt'-fore'  l,  gener-al-ly  3,  wliishle  21.  stw'pid  16,  be- 
lieve' 1,  memVry  3.  re-mem'ber  1,  lpc'twre  18,  re  quired'  1,  de-fect'  1,  o/  lows'  1, 
bap'pen  4 d,  at-ten'tion  1,  secret  It/,  nat a-ral  10,  e»-gaged'  1. 

ATTENTION.  — A DIALOGUE. 

Charles.  Mamma,  it  is  almost  school-time. 

Mamma.  No;  you  have  full  half  an  hour  to  spare. 

C.  Only  half  an  hour  ? Will  you  hear  me  try  to  say  this  lesson 
again? 

M.  No;  for  I am  sure  you  will  say  it  no  better  than  before. 

C.  Why,  mamma? 

M.  Because  you  have  not  been  studying.  I have  been  looking  at 
you  from  time  to  time,  and  have  scarcely  once  seen  your  eyes  fixed 
upon  your  book. 

C.  I was  only  watching  Jerry,  for  fear  he  should  weed  up  his 
young  balsams. 

M.  I fancy  Jerry  knows  what  he  is  about. 

C.  Well,  I will  study  now.  [Charles  whistles.^ 

M.  Do  you  generally  whistle  when  you  study,  Charles? 

C.  Was  I whistling? 

M.  Yes,  and  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  my  fanary-bird. 

C.  Well,  mamma,  I cannot,  help  it.  This  is  the  hardest  and  most 
stupid  lesson  that  ever  was. 

M.  And  yet  you  told  me  that  your  cousin  George  learned  it  yes- 
terday in  twenty  minutes. 

C.  Then  it  is  I that  am  stupid,  instead  of  the  lesson,  I suppose. 

M.  I rather  think  not.  I believe  your  memory  is  as  good  as 
George’s. 

C.  Oh,  mamma,  he  always  learns  his  lesson  quicker  than  I do. 

M.  And  does  that  prove  that  his  memory  is  better? 

C.  To  be  sure  it  does. 

M.  When  you  are  at  play  does  he  remember  things  better  than 
you  do? 

C.  Why,  no,  I believe  not. 

M.  Did  you  not  tell  us  as  much  about  the  lecture,  the  other  night, 
when  you  came  home,  as  he  did? 

C.  Yes,  and  more  too;  papa  said  I did. 
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M.  That  required  memory,  certainly.  I do  not  think  you  have 
any  right  to  lay  the  blame  upon  any  natural  defect. 

C.  Oh,  1 do  not  mean  to  say  that;  but  all  I know  is  that  George 
gets  his  lesson  quicker  than  I do;  and  what  can  the  reason  be?  lie 
is  not  three  weeks  older  than  1 am,  and  does  not  seem  more  quick 
about  other  things. 

M.  Did  you  ever  happen  to  sit  near  him  when  he  was  studying  ? 

C.  Yes,  1 have;  and  1 would  rather  sit  next  to  any  other  boy  in 
school. 

M.  Why? 

C.  Oh,  1 do  not  know.  There  is  no  comfort  in  it.  He  is  as  cross 
over  his  books  as  a dog  with  a bone;  lie  will  not.  let  any  one  speak 
to  him. 

Jf.  What!  not  to  ask  a reasonable  question? 

C.  Oh,  as  to  that,  he  helps  me  sometimes  when  I cannot  get  on; 
but  what  I mean  is  if  1 ask  him  to  look  at  anything,  or  want  to  talk 
to  him  about  any  of  our  plays  for  one  minute,  he  says  that  1 disturb 
him,  and  take  off  his  attention. 

Jf.  lb*  complains  that  you  take  off  his  attention,  does  he? 

C.  Yes,  mamma. 

Jf.  George  has  learned  a very  important  secret,  I sec. 

C.  A secret?  Wh  at!  one  that  helps  him  to  get  his  lessons? 

M.  Yes. 

C.  I wish  I could  find  it  out. 

Jf.  I can  toll  it  to  you  in  one  word,  which  you  used  just  now. 

C.  What  can  that  be  ? 

M.  Attention,  Charles;  attention.  That  will  open  the  door  of  your 
mind,  and  let  the  lesson  in. 

C.  Oh,  dear!  I wish  calling  the  word  out  aloud  would  answer  the 
purpose. 

Jf.  That  cannot  be.  Attention  implies  an  earnest  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  a subject.  You  alone  can  do  this  for  yourself;  nobody 
can  do  it  for  you.  The  only  reason  why  George  learns  more  quickly 
than  you  do  is  that  he  never  allows  himself  to  think  of  any  thing 
else  while  ho  is  engaged  with  his  lesson.  In  other  words,  when  he 
studies  he  fixes  his  mind  earnestly  upon  the  subject.  You  speak  of 
yourself  as  studying,  as  long  as  you  are  holding  the  book  in  your  hand, 
though,  in  fact,  you  are  thinking  of  something  else,  and  not  studying 
one  quarter  of  the  time. 

C.  Well,  mother,  I understand  this  now;  and  you  shall  sec  if  I 
do  not  improve  by  your  good  advice. 

Jf.  Whatever  you  do  always  do  with  all  your  might.  If  at  play, 
give  your  whole  attention  to  your  play;  and  in  study  let  it  be  study, 
and  nothing  but  study. 
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LESSON  IV. 


Au'tumn,  the  third  season.  Properly  be-  Sput'ter,  to  spit,  or  throw  out  moisture, 
ginning  the  twenty-second  of  Septem-  in  small  portions, 
her,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinox;  Pin'a-fore,  an  apron  for  the  front  part 
hut  in  popular  language  commencing  of  the  body ; so  called  because  pinned 
the  first  ot  September.  before.  _ t 

A-pop'ping.  A in  such  cases  as  this  is  Pop,  in  familiar  language,  to  heat  corn  till  < 
perhaps  a contraction  of  at.  it  bursts  with  a quick  motion.  f 

Ply,  to  work  steadily.  $ 

Pronunciation. — And  29,  gallier  93,  smok'ing  12,  e-nough'  1,  kern'el4i,  ate  33.  | 

POPPING  CORN.  | 

1.  One  autumn  night,  when  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  rain  fell  in  heavy  | 

plashes,  _ < 

A little  boy  sat  by  the  kitchen-fire,  a-popping  corn  in  the  ashes ; 

And  his  sister,  a curly-headed  child  of  three,  5 

Sat  looking  on,  just  close  to  his  knee. 

2.  The  blast  went  howling  round  the  house,  as  if  to  get  in  it  was  trying; 

It  rattled  the  latch  of  the  outer  door,  then  it  seemed  a baby  crying; 

Now  and  then  a drop  down  the  chimney  came, 

And  sputtered  and  hissed  in  the  bright  red  flame. 

3.  Pop  ! pop  ! and  the  kernels,  one  by  one,  came  out  of  the  embers  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a long  pine  stick  in  his  hand,  and  kept  it  busily  plying; 

He  stirred  the  corn,  and  it  snapped  the  more, 

And  faster  jumped  to  the  clean-swept  floor. 

4.  Part  of  the  kernels  hopped  out  one  way,  and  a part  hopped  out  the 

other; 

Some  flew  plum])  into  the  sister’s  lap,  some  under  the  stool  of  the  brother. 
The  little  girl  gathered  them  into  a heap, 

And  called  them  a flock  of  milk-white  sheep. 

5.  All  at  once  the  boy  sat  still  as  a mouse,  and  into  the  fire  kept  gazing; 
lie  quite  forgot  he  was  popping  corn,  for  he  looked  where  the  wood  was 

blazing; 

lie  looked,  and  he  fancied  that  he  could  see 
A house  and  a barn,  a bird  and  a tree. 

G.  Still  steadily  gazed  the  boy  at  these,  and  pussy’s  back  kept  stroking,  _ 
Till  his  sister  cried  out,  “Why,  George,  only  see  how  the  corn  is 
smoking  ! ” 

And  sure  enough,  when  the  boy  looked  back, 

The  corn  in  the  ashes  was  burnt  quite  black. 

7.  “ Never  mind  ! ” said  lie,  “ we  shall  have  enough,  and  now  let  us  sit 
back  and  eat  it ; 

I ’ll  carry  the  stool,  and  you  the  corn  — it  is  good  — nobody  can 
beat  it.” 

She  took  up  the  corn  in  her  pinafore, 

And  they  ate  it  all,  and  wanted  no  more.  anonymous. 


A,  •x/v'v'x 


AVAwW\VVVV  / 


SVX'WX'W  1 


Ar-uest'.  to  eoizo  by  authority  of  law. 
In-tens'i-ty.  oxtremo  degree. 
Re-elect',  to  consider  attentively. 
Hks'i-tatk,  to  bo  doubtful. 

Fa'tal,  destructive. 

Sac'ri-kice,  destroy,  bring  to  ruin. 


In'ci-dent,  event. 

Im  press',  to  make  n mark  on  any  tiling 
by  pressure;  to  impress  the  mind  with 
any  thing  is  to  lix  it  deep,  us  if  it  wore 
stamped  on  the  mind. 

Cau'tious-ly,  with  care  to  avoid  error. 


Pronunciation.-: — Huv'/wg  12,  « bout'  1/,  n/--rest'cd  1/,  c.r-am'ined  28,  be  came'  1,  > 
in-qui’ry  26e,  fol'lo/ecd  0,  in'no-ce/it  1 !>  and  2</,  «»-oth'cr  if,  pre  cision  1,  ; 

said  33,  re-Hect  1 , suc'rij/Iced  5 i.  } 

Note. — Sometimes,  when  we  do  not  wish  to  give  the  full  name,  we  use  tho  \ 
initial  with  a dash  after  it ; ns  is  done  in  this  lesson  in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  ; 
j young  man.  In  reading  aloud  merely  give  the  name  of  the  letter.  $ 

* 


1. 


A BROWN  COAT  OR  A BLUE? 

A house  was  once  stolen  from  a stable  in  England;  and  two 
boys, having  seen  a young  man  enter  the  place  about  the  time  the 
theft,  happened,  mentioned  the  fact.  The  description  thcyr  gave 

seemed  to  answer  to  James  U . lie  was  accordingly  arrested 

and  sent  to  prison. 

2.  I he  sister  of  James  sent  for  the  boys  in  great  distress,  to  see 
if  they  were  sure  it  was  her  brother  whom  they  had  seen.  She  first 
examined  one  of  them,  and  then  the  other.  One  of  the  boys  said 
the  young  man’s  coat  was  blue;  the  other  thought  it  was  brown. 

o.  ibis  became  a question  of  life  and  death;  for  Ellen,  the  sister 
of  the  youth,  knew  that  her  brother’s  coat  was  brown;  and  if  the 
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thief’s  coat  was  blue,  it  could  not  he  that  he  was  the  guilty  person. 

4.  In  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  manner  begged  the  boys  to  reflect,  and  be  sure  of 
the  truth.  They  had  never  thought  of  the  importance  of  it  before; 
they  had  never  considered  that  a single  word  may  take  life  or  save  it. 

5.  When  thus  made  to  think  of  the  importance  of  what  they  had 
said  the  boys  both  spoke  cautiously.  The  one  who  thought  the  coat 
was  brown  hesitated,  and,  after  a little  reflection,  he  agreed  with  his 
companion  that  it  was  blue.  This  led  to  further  inquiry;  and  on 

the  trial  which  followed  it  was  discovered  that  James  U was 

innocent,  and  another  the  guilty  person. 

6.  This  little  incident  may  serve  to  impress  the  youthful  reader’s 
mind  with  a sense  of  the  great  importance  of  exactness  in  all  we  say 
and  do,  A very  slight  error  — only  the  use  of  the  word  broicn  for 

blue  — might  have  been  fatal  to  James  U , and  sacrificed  the 

innocent  instead  of  the  guilty. 


LESSON  VI. 


Dai'sy,  (clay’s  eye)  a flower,  poetically 
called  the  eye  of  day. 

F i, ag,  droop,  grow  weak. 

La'dy-bird,  a small,  red  insect. 


Ram'a-zan,  a feast  kept  by  the  Moliam 
medans  during  the  month  Ramazan ; 
hence,  a Ramazan  fast  is  a long  fast. 
Sharp'set,  very  hungry. 


Pronunciation. — Are  33,  dear  22,  an d 29,  deiw  16,  wishing-  12,  wil'lcw  6. 

SHORT  POEMS, 
l.  Lady  Moox. 

1.  “ Lady  Moox,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?  ” — 

“ Over  the  sea.” — 

“Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving?”  — 

“ All  who  love  me.” — 

2.  “ Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling,  and  never 

Resting  to  sleep  ? 

Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad,  as  forever 
Wishing  to  weep?  ” — 

3.  “ Ask  me  not  this,  little  child,  if  you  love  me  ; 

You  arc  too  bold  ; 

I must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me, 

And  do  as  I ’m  told.” — 

4.  “ Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  where  are  you  roving?”  — 

“ Over  the  sea.” — 

“ Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  loving?  ” — 

“ All  who  love  me.”  it.  M.  milxes. 
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2.  To  the  Lady-Bird. 

1.  Lady-Bird,  Lady-Bird,  fly  away  home  ! 

The  field-mouse  lias  gone  to  her  nest ; 

The  daisies  have  shut  up  their  sleepy  red  eyes, 

And  the  bees  and  the  birds  are  at  rest. 

2.  Lady-Bird,  Lady-Bird,  fly  away  home  ! 

The  glow-worm  is  lighting  her  lamp; 

The  dew’s  falling  fast,  and  your  fine  speckled  wings 
Will  flag  with  the  close-clinging  damp. 

3.  Lady-Bird,  Lady-Bird,  fly  away  home  ! 

Good  luck  if  you  reach  it  at  last;  — 

The  owl’s  come  abroad,  and  the  bat’s  on  the  roam, 
Sharp-set  from  their  Ramazan  fast. 

4.  Ladv-Bird,  Lady-Bird,  fly  away  home! 

And  if,  not  gobbled  up  by  the  way, 

You  should  reach  your  snug  nest  in  the  old  willow-tree, 
You’re  in  luck;  — and  that’s  all  I’ve  to  say. 

MRS.  SOUTHEY. 


LESSON  VII. 


Ap'er-ture,  opening,  hole. 

An-nuy'anck,  vexation 

Do'cile,  ready  to  learn,  easily  managed. 

Mn.  (pronounced  Mister ) is  the  com- 
mon title  of  address  to  men.  The  title 
of  married  ladies  i<  Mrs.,  which  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Mistress,  but  is  pro- 
nounced Mis' sis. 

Pronunciation’. — A mas’ing  16,  a-g ni 
fre'que/tt-ly  1/;,  at-tached 


Scam'per,  run  with  speed. 

Ve'ui  cle,  (from  Latin  vclio,  to  carry,) 
that  in  which  anything  is  carried,  any 
kind  of  carriage  on  wheels  or  runners. 

Gam-hoc,  skipping  about  in  frolic. 

In-ad-vekt'ent-ly, carelessly, from  want 
of  attention. 


i/ist' 33,  ap'er-tH re  17,  de-scent'  1,  pock'c<  14, 
d'  If,  squir'rel  (not  sgnir'lj  34, 


THE  TAME  SQUIRREL. 

1.  There  are  few  animals  that  cannot  be  tamed  by  kind  and 
gentle  treatment.  Many  of  them  may  be  thus  rendered  very  amusing 

D J J J O 

companions.  The  following  is  a pleasant  story  of  a tame  squirrel. 

2.  ilr.  Mackie  had  procured  from  a nest  a common  squirrel, 
which  he  raised  and  rendered  extremely  docile.  It  was  kept  in  a 
box,  which  was  nailed  against  the  wall  about  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
This  was  wired  in  front,  and  had  at  one  end  a small,  round  aper- 
ture, to  allow  the  animal  to  enter. 

3.  To  the  end  of  the  box,  below  the  aperture,  was  suspended  a 
rope,  which  touched  the  ground,  and  by  which  the  creature  descended 
and  ascended  at  pleasure.  It  became  extremely  playful,  and  was 
familiar  with  every  one  of  the  family,  but  devotedly  attached  to  its 
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master.  He  generally  carried  it  about  with  him,  having  had  a 
pocket  made  for  that  purpose  on  the  outside  of  his  coat. 

4.  The  little  creature  used  to  watch  very  narrowly  all  its  master's 
movements;  and,  whenever  he  was  preparing  to  go  out  it  ran  up 
his  legs  and  entered  his  pocket.  As  its  master  walked  along  the 
street  it  would  peep  at  the  passengers,  but  would  not  go  out  of  the 
pocket. 

5.  But  no  sooner  did  its  master  reach  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
than  the  squirrel  leaped  upon  the  ground,  ran  along  the  road,  ascended 
to  the  tops  of  trees  and  hedges  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and 
nibbled  at  the  leaves  and  bark.  If  its  master  walked  on,  it  would 
descend,  scamper  after  him,  and  again  enter  his  pocket.  In  this 
manner  it  would  amuse  itself  during  walks  of  miles,  in  which  its 
master  frequently  indulged. 

6.  Whenever  it  heard  a carriage  or  a cart  it  became  much  alarmed, 
and  always  hid  itself  till  the  vehicle  passed  by.  It  was  so  familiar 
that  even  when  strangers  were  present  it  would  leave  its  master’s 
pocket,  and  run  all  over  them.  For  hours  it  would  amuse  itself  by 
licking  and  nibbling  at  its  master’s  hand  or  that  of  any  of  his 
family,  like  a puppy. 

7.  This  gentleman  had  a dog,  which,  although  he  had  been  trained 
not  to  touch  the  squirrel,  would  yet  never  suffer  it  to  become  intimate, 
as  the  little  creature  made  many  attempts  to  do.  Whenever  the 
squirrel  attempted  to  pass  over  his  body  Ponto  showed  his  displeasure 
by  a growl. 

8.  Wnen  Ponto  was  asleep  Filbert — which  was  the  squirrel's 
name— -used  to  take  great  delight  in  teasing  him,  by  making  a rapid 
descent  from  its  box,  and  scampering  over  the  dog’s  body,  and  then 
quickly  ascending  its  rope. 

9.  This  sport  he  would  repeat  again  and  again,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Ponto,  who,  sometimes,  would  at  last  get  very  angry. 
At  this  little  Filbert  would  always  discontinue  its  gambols,  and 
sit  peeping  through  the  grating  of  its  box. 

10.  Its  master  had  taught  it  to  catch  nuts  and  acorns,  thrown  to 
it.  This  it  did  very  neatly  with  its  fore  paws.  He  also  instructed  it 
to  leap  over  a stick  held  out  to  it,  and  taught  it  various  other  tricks. 

11.  One  day  its  master  returned  from  a pleasant  walk,  during 
which  the  squirrel  had  been  more  than  usually  playful.  At  his  house 
he  found  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years.  In  the  jov 
of  the  meeting  he  forgot  every  thing  else,  and  inadvertently  sat  down 
with  his  little  companion  in  his  pocket. 

12.  The  poor  squirrel  uttered  a shrill  scream;  the  master  jumped 

up,  and  took  his  favorite  out  of  his  pocket — dead.  The  little  chil- 
dren cried  out,  “Is  he  dead?  Is  poor  Filbert  dead?”  and  burst  into 
tears.  brown. 
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Beet'ling,  projecting,  hanging  over 
1'dle,  trifling,  without  sufficient  cause. 
Hie,  hasS-u. 

Linked,  connected,  or  associated,  in  tiie 
mind. 


Par'is,  tin-  capital  of  France,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe,  to  which  the 
Swiss  resort  in  numbers  to  euru  u 
living 

Tide,  water,  current 


Pronunciation. — With  15,  henv  en  4 d,  here  22  terns  22  dearest  22  and  16 


THE  SWISS  BOY  S FAREWELL. 

1.  Switzerland  is  a very  rugged  country,  and  its  inhabitants, 
who  are  called  Swiss,  are  generally  poor.  It  is  common  for  the 
Swiss  to  leave  their  homes  at  an  early  age  tc  go  to  France  and  other 
countries  to  seek  their  fortunes. 

2.  Wherever  they  may  roam,  the  Swiss  retain  an  ardent  love  of 
their  native  country.  The  sound  of  their  national  melodies  in  a 
foreign  land  tills  their  eyes  with  tears  and  their  hearts  with  sad- 
thoughts  of  their  dear  mountain  homes.  In  all  their  wanderings 
they  are  cheered  by  the  hope  of  a return  to  their  native  land  to 
spend  the  evening  of  life. 

3.  The  river  Rhone  rises  in  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  southern  part  of  France.  This  river  is  remarkable  for  the 
bluish  tint  of  its  waters. 

4.  Sweet  River  Rhone ! sweet  River  Rhone ! 

Thou  playmate  of  my  earliest  day  ! 

I’ve  wandered  many  a weary  mile, 

And  yet  along  thy  banks  I stray. 

Mount  Furca  now  is  far  behind, — 

That  cradle  which  we  both  have  known; 

And  this,  they  say,  is  France;  but  still 
I’m  with  a friend,  sweet  River  Rhone. 
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5.  I’m  with  a friend,  whose  every  wave 
Leaps  gayly  by  my  father’s  door; 

And  many  a pleasing  thought  I’ve  had 
To  see  thee  fret  and  foam  and  roar. 

I’ve  wondered,  in  my  childish  dreams, 

If  in  thy  tide  some  sky  was  thrown, 

To  make  thy  waters  all  so  blue, 

So  like  to  heaven,  sweet  Eiver  Rhone. 

G.  And  now  we’ve  come  together  here 

By  many  a turn,  through,  many  a deli, 
O'er  rock,  and  crag,  and  beetling  walL 
To  part  at  last  — to  say  farewell. 

We  part;  for  thou  must  seek  the  sea. 

And  go  thy  way  to  me  unknown  ; 

And  I must  on  to  Paris  hie, 

As  lost  to  thee,  sweet  River  Rhone. 

7,  Fai  swell!  nor  deem  them  idle  tears 

That  down  my  cheek  unbidden  flow; 

For  now  thou  seem’st  my  dearest  friend; 

Thou  art  linked  with  home  and  parents  so. 
Farewell  1 but  rest  and  ease  shall  be, 

To  these  young  limbs,  unsought,  unknown 
Till,  blest  with  wealth,  the  Swiss  return 
To  home  and  thee,  sweet  River  Rhone. 


LESSON 

Ap'o  LOGUE,a  fable  teaching  moral  truth. 

Cash'mere,  a country  in  Asia,  in  which 
flowers  are  very  abundant. 

Fort'night,  (contracted  from  fourteen 
nighfs)  two  weeks.  Our  ancestors 
reckoned  time  by  nights. 

Ge'ni  us,  an  imaginary  being  among 
Oriental  nations.resembiing  our  fairies. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
jinn,  the  name  given  to  these*  beings 


I x. 

in  Eastern  countries,  and  is  sometimes 
written  genie,  to  distinguish  it  from 
genius,  bent  of  mind,  a word  of  differ- 
ent origin. 

In-cfs'sant,  unceasing. 

Live  Li  hood,  means  of  living. 
Lux-u'ri-a.nt,  producing  in  abundance 
j Lux-u  ki-ous,  voluptuous,  softening. 
Nur'ture,  to  tend  with  care. 

I Po  tent,  powerful. 


Pronunciation — Are  33,  evVr-r  3/>,  ccra-plain’  ig,  bs-lieve' 3,  dis-con-tent  lg, 
length  25,  ol'7en21,  de-serve'  1 and  9,  ge'nii  33,  mis-tak'en  id,  po  ten*  15, 
children  11,  worn  en  1 b and  33 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  INDUSTRY 

1.  There  are  many  persons  who  look  upon  every  species  of  labor 
as  an  evil.  Children  are  often  unhappy  because  to  acquire  know- 
ledge they  must  study?  and  men  and  women  sometimes  complain 
because  they  must  sow  before  (hey  can  reap  To  ail  such  persons  I 
would  tell  the  following  apologue,  which  will  teach  them  that  industry 
is  a blessing,  and  indolence  a curse. 
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2.  In  t lie  north-western  part  of  Asia  there  is  a famous  city, 
called  Bagdad.  The  people  there  believe  in  the  existence  of  certain 
spiritual  beings,  whom  they  call  genii. 

3.  Like  fairies,  these  beings  are  supposed  to  have  great  power, 
and  to  hold  intercourse  with  mankind.  All  this  is,  of  course,  mere 
fancy;  but  it  will  answer  our  purpose  as  well  as  if  it  were  true. 

4.  There  was  once  in  this  city  of  Bagdad  a little  boy,  who  was 
poor,  and  obliged  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  rearing  (lowers  for  sale. 

5.  As  the  price  of  flowers  in  that  luxuriant  climate  is  exceed- 
ingly low,  the  boy  was  compelled  to  be  very  industrious,  in  order  to 
obtain  food  and  clothing. 

G.  But  still  he  had  good  health,  and  lie  ate  his  coarse  meal  with 
high  relish  and  satisfaction.  But  this  was  not  his  greatest  pleasure; 
his  flowers  were  a perpetual  source  of  enjoyment. 

7.  They  were  his  flowers;  he  planted  them;  he  watered,  pruned, 
and  nurtured  them.  Besides  all  this,  they  were  the  source  of  his 
livelihood.  They  gave  him  bread,  shelter,  and  clothing. 

8.  He  therefore  loved  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  companions. 
With  pleasure  he  saw  them  spring  out  of  the  ground;  with  delight 
he  watched  the  budding  leaves  and  unfolding  flowers. 

9.  But,  at  length,  discontent  sprang  up  in  his  mind;  and,  in  the 
evening  of  a hot  day,  he  sat  down  in  his  garden,  and  began  to  mourn. 
“I  wish,”  said  he,  “that  flowers  would  plant  and  prune  and  water 
themselves.  I am  tired  of  this  incessant  toil. 

10.  “ I wish  some  good  genius  would  step  in  and  bring  me  flowers 
already  made,  so  that  1 might  be  saved  all  this  trouble!”  Scarcely 
had  he  uttered  this  thought  when  a beautiful  being,  in  bright  colors, 
stood  before  him,  and  said,  “ You  call  me,  boy;  what  do  you  desire?” 

11.  “I  am  weary  of  my  employment,”  said  the  boy.  “1  live  by 
cultivating  flowers.  I am  obliged  to  toil  day  bv  day,  and  1 am 
able  to  obtain  only  my  daily  bread.  If  1 mistake  not,  you  are  a 
kind  and  powerful  genius,  who  can  give  me  flowers  if  you  will,  and 
save  me  all  this  toil.” 

12.  “Here,”  said  the  genius,  holding  forth  a beautiful  fan  of 
feathers,  “take  this;  wave  it  over  the  earth  in  your  flower-pots,  and 
the  brightest  blossoms  of  Cashmere  will  spring  up  at  your  bidding.” 

13.  The  little  boy  received  the  charmed  fan  with  great  delight, 
and  waved  it  over  one  of  his  flower-pots.  A bud  immediately  shot 
up  through  the  soil,  and  gradually  unfolded  itself.  In  a few  minutes 
a beautiful  moss-rose,  blooming  and  fragrant,  stood  before  him. 

14.  I need  not  describe  the  delight  of  the  little  gardener.  He 
found  his  charmed  fan  to  be  just  the  thing  he  had  desired.  He  had 
now  no  labor  to  perform;  a few  sweeps  of  his  fan  brought  him  all 
the  flowers  he  needed.  lie  therefore  spent  his  time  in  luxurious 
idleness. 
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15.  Things  went  on  very  well  for  a.  fortnight.  But  now  a differ- 
ent kind  of  weariness  began  to  creep  over  him.  His  appetite  too. 
failed  by  degrees,  and  he  no  longer  enjoyed  his  meals.  He  lost  his 
interest,  likewise,  in  the  flowers.  He  saw  no  beauty  in  their  bloom; 
their  very  odor  became  sickening. 

1 6.  The  poor  boy  was  unhappy,  and  again  began  to  murmur.  “I 
wish,”  said  he,  “the  genius  would  come  back  and  take  away  this 
foolish  fan.”  in  a moment  a bright  being  was  standing  at  his  side. 

17.  “Here,”  said  the  boy,  handing  forth  the  fan,  “take  back  the 
charm  you  gave  me.  Forgive  me,  sweet  genius,  but  I was  mistaken. 
The  weariness  of  idleness  is  far  worse  than  the  weariness  of  industry. 
I loved  the  flowers  which  were  produced  by  my  own  skill  and  care; 
but  things  which  cost  nothing  are  worth  nothing. 

18.  “Take  back  the  charm,  and  leave  me  to  that  humble  happi- 
ness which  my  own  industry  can  secure,  but  which  your  potent  gift 
would  chase  away.”  . 


LESSON  X 


As'pi-ra-tion,  ardent  longing  for  some 
thing  great  and  good. 

War'iiler,  songster,  singing-bird. 
Shoots,  flies  quickly. 

Ne’er  (narej , contraction  of  never. 


Dims,  obscures,  hides. 

Pas’sion,  evil  feeling  or  desire. 
Lure,  enticement,  or  temptation. 
Pond'i.v,  with  great  love. 
Bounds,  limits,  restrains. 


Pronunciation. — East'ern  9,  hasfen-ing4d  and  21,  ne’er  33,  noth'zra^ 
shadVics  6,  earth'ly  9,  ev'er-y  2 b,  vir'tae  16  and  IT. 


12  and  33, 


ASPIRATION. 

1.  The  dove  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 

When  hastening  fondly  home, 

Ne’er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 
Where  idle  warblers  roam ; — 

2.  But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delav, 

W here  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 
A or  shadows  dim  her  way. 

3.  So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  care 

And  stain  of  passion  free, 

Aloft,  through  virtue’s  purer  air, 

To  hold  my  course  to  thee ; 

4.  No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  she  springs, 

Thv  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 

Thy  freedom  on  her  wings. 
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Lj  E S S O N XI 


In'do-lence,  habitunl  idleness.  Indo 
lance  denotes  a Imbit,  and  idleness 
merely  a state.  Idle  means  not  cm 
ployed , indolent  means  habitually  idle. 

Bur'kuw,  a hole  in  the  earth  in  which 
small  animals  lodge. 

Lurk,  to  lie  hid. 


Par' a ly/.k,  to  affect  with  palsy,  to  de- 
stroy the  power. 

IIag'gakd,  lean,  having  sunken  eyes. 
Pau'pkr,  a poor  person. 

Vo-lup'tu-a  icy,  one  given  to  luxury. 
Wuon'cHUCK,  a small  animal,  that 
makes  its  nest  in  the  ground. 


Pronpncution  — ln'do  knee  l/<,  il-lus'tra-ted  26c,  in'dus  try  21 id,  bur* row  C, 
poor  33,  op  -preached’  1/,  re-lie  ve’  1,  list 'on  21,  sin'ews  Hi,  p/o-vi'ded  lh  and 

THE  CURSE  OF  INDOLENCE 

1.  Tim  excellence  of  industry  nitty  be  illustrated  by  contrasting 
it  with  indolence.  There  is  no  person  more  truly  unhappy  than  one 
who  is  given  up  to  indolence.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  he  who  is 
wedded  to  indolence  is  wretched.  It  was  the  design  of  Him  who 
made  us  that  we  should  be,  active;  and  He  has  always  laid  happiness 
in  the  path  of  effort  and  exertion. 

2.  He,  then,  who  travels  in  the  ways  of  indolence  in  search  of 
happiness  always  misses  it.  lie  is  like  a lazy  fellow  whom  I once 
knew,  who  sat  waiting  at  a woodchuck’s  burrow  a whole  day, 
expecting  the  animal  to  come  out  and  be  caught;  but  the  brute  was 
the  wiser  of  the  two,  and  went  out  by  another  way. 

3.  Indolence  may  become  a disease.  A man,  dressed  in  rags, 
haggard,  and  marked  with  misery,  once  approached  a gentleman, 
and  begged  for  a few  pence.  “But  why  do  you  beg?”  said  the 
gentleman.  “I  am  afflicted  with  a disease,”  said  the  beggar;  “and 
shame  prevents  my  naming  it  to  you.” 

4.  “Step  aside,”  said  the  gentleman,  “and  tell  me  your  disease; 
if  it  is  in  my  power,  I will  relieve  you.”  They  stepped  aside,  and 
the  pauper  opened  his  robe.  But  tiie  gentleman  could  discover  no 
evidence  of  disease. 

5.  “Listen,”  said  the  beggar.  “My  disease  does  not  show  itself 
on  the  skin;  — it  lurks  in  my  bones, — it  infects  my  blood, — it  reigns 
over  my  nerves  and  sinews, — -it  restrains  my  efforts, — it  paralyzes 
my  body  and  mind, — it  makes  me  weak  and  useless, — it  makes  me 
a wretch, — it  makes  me  what  you  see  me,  a beggar!” 

G.  “What  is  this  horrid  disease'?”  said  the  gentleman.  “It  is 
Indolence!”  said  the  pauper.  Indolence  not  only  creates  disease, 
but  it  is  a disease  itself.  It  even  destroys  the  power  of  enjoying  the 
blessings  which  surround  us. 

7.  “ I pray  you,”  said  a poor  man,  who  was  starving,  to  one  who 
was  tat  and  bloated  with  indulgence,  “I  pray  you  to  give  me  some 
bread,  for  my  hunger  is  past  endurance.”  “I  would  give  all  my 
wealth,”  said  the  voluptuary,  “for  your  good  appetite.” 
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Al'le  co  kv,  (from  the  Greek  alio,  ano- 
ther thing,  and  agorcuo,  to  tell),  a 
figure  of  speech  by  which,  while  one 
thing  is  described,  another  more  im- 
portant thing  having  a resemblance  to 
it  is  indicated.  The  speaker  while  he 
seems  to  tell  one  thing  really  tells 
another.  Thus,  in  the  following  poem 
the  bubbles  signify  Ihe  pleasures  which 
man  pursues  through  life,  most  of 
which  are  glittering  and  unsubstantial 
as  bubbles.  Allegories  are  sometimes 


continued  through  long  works,  such 
as  Spenser’s  FairyQueen  and  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

Amain',  with  force. 

Ec'sta-sy,  rapture,  transport. 

Glass,  to  cause  to  be  reflected. 

Hoi'jden,  bold,  romping. 

Marge,  edge,  brink)  a poetical  word  for 
margin. 

Surge,  a large  wave;  a great,  rolling 
swell  of  water. 

Wend,  go. 


Pronunciation. — Ad-ven'f?(-rous  18,  re-mained'  1 an d 29,  tears  22,  pur-swe'  16, 
cat'a-ract  1/  and  29,  tot'ter-ing  35,  slip'per-y  3 b,  wif/i  15,  dis-con'so-lafe  2a. 


THE  BUBBLE- CHASE.— AN  ALLEGORY. 

1.  ’Twas  morn,  and,  wending  on  its  way, 

Beside  my  path  a stream  was  playing; 

And  down  its  banks,  in  humor  gay, 

A thoughtless,  hoiden  boy  was  straying. 

2.  Light  as  the  breeze  they  onward  flew, — 

That  joyous  youth  and  laughing  tide. — 

And  each  the  other  seemed  to  woo ; 

For  long  they  bounded  side  by  side. 

3.  And  now  the  dimpling  water  staid, 

And  glassed  its  ripples  in  a nook  ; 
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Ami  on  its  breast  a bubble  played. 

Which  won  the  boy’s  admiring  look. 

4.  With  beating  heart  and  trembling  finger, 

He  stooped  the  wondrous  gem  to  clasp, 

But,  spell-bound,  seemed  a while  to  linger, 
Ere  yet  he  made  the  adventurous  grasp. 

5.  Round  and  around,  with  heedful  eyes, 

lie  chased  it  o’er  the  wavy  river; 

He  marked  his  time,  and  seized  his  prize; 
But  in  his  hand  it  burst  forever! 

G.  Upon  the  river’s  marge  he  sat, 

T’he  tears  adown  his  young  cheek  gushing  ; 
And  long  remained  disconsolate, 

And  heeded  not  the  river’s  rushing. 

7.  But  tears  will  cease.  And  now  the  boy 

Once  more  looked  forth  upon  the  stream; 
’Twas  morning  still;  and  lo  ! a toy, 

Bright  as  the  lost  one,  in  the  beam. 

8.  He  rose  — pursued  — the  bubble  caught ; 

It  burst  — he  sighed  — then  others  chased; 
And  as  I left  him  still  he  sought 

New  bubbles  in  their  downward  haste. 

9.  My  onward  path  I still  pursued, 

Till  the  high  noon-tide  sun  was  o’er  me ; 
And  now,  though  changed  in  form  and  mood, 
That  youth  and  river  seemed  before  me. 

10.  The  deepened  stream  more  proudly  swept, 

Though  chafed  by  many  a vessel’s  prow  ; 
The  youth  in  manhood’s  vigor  stepped, 

But  care  was  chiseled  on  his  brow. 

11.  Still  on  the  stream  he  kept  his  eye, 

And  wooed  the  bubbles  to  the  shore, 

And  snatched  them,  as  they  circled  by, 
Though  bursting  as  they  burst  before. 

12.  Once  more  we  parted.  Yet  again 

We  met  — though  now  t’was  evening  dim; 
Onward  the  waters  rushed  amain. 

And  vanished  o’er  a cataract’s  brim. 

13.  Though  fierce  and  wild  the  raging  surge, 

The  bubble-chaser  still  was  there  ; 

And.  bending  o’er  the  cataract’s  verge, 
Clutched  at  the  gaudy  things  of  air. 
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With  staff  in  hand  and  tottering  knee, 
Upon  the  slippery  brink  he  stood, 

And  watched  witli  doting  ecstasy 

Each  wreath  of  foam  that  rode  the  Hood. 

“ One  bubble  more  !”  I heard  him  call, 
And  saw  his  eager  fingers  play ; 

He  snatched,  and  down  the  roar  me;  fall, 
With  the  lost  bubble,  passed  away. 


LESSON  XIII. 


CiiYs'TAr.-LtZED,  formed  into  a cry.1  ;il, 
or  solitl  of  regular  form. 

Eb'o-ny,  a species  of  hard,  heavy,  dura, 
ble  wood,  generally  black,  and  taking 
a fine  polish. 

E MUr.'siON,  a milk-like  mixture. 

E .vok'mous,  (from  the  Latin  c,  out  of, 
and  norma,  measure),  exceeding  the 
common  measure,  huge. 

Fern,  a kind  of  flowerless  plants. 

Fu.'a-ment,  a thread,  a fiber. 

Lim'pid,  clear,  transparent. 


Her-ba'ceous,  having  the  nature  of  an  j 
herb  ; soft,  not  woody.  < 

Fau'a-sol  (fforn  the  Greek  para,  against,  \ 
and  the  Latin  sol,  the  sun),  a small  $ 
umbrella  used  to  keep  off  the  sun’s  < 
rays.  _ < 

Re  past',  a meal.  # 

Term'in-al,  growing  at  the  end  of  i j 
branch  or  stem ; terminating. 

Trop'ics,  the  region  between  the  tropic  $ 
of  Cancer  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; f 
the  torrid  zone. 


Pronunciation.. — Were  33,  np-proached'  If,  veg-c-ta'tion  1,  bot'on-ist  If,  coX'nmn 
3 '2b,  rep-re.-sent'ed  1,  ap-pea/ance  22,  e-nor'mous  1,  i ‘ 


fil'a-me«ts  li,  prcfty  33. 


sin'ga-lar  llj, 


A REMARKABLE  TREE. 

1.  We  were  sailing  under  the  burning  sky  of  the  tropics,  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  one  of  those  little  islands  which  had  been  formed 
by  the  coral-insect. 

2.  As  we  approached  the  island  seemed  covered  with  vegetation. 
But  after  we  had  landed  we  found  nothing  but  a few  species  of 
grass  and  some  ferns.  The  groves  contained  but  a single  kind 
of  tree. 

3.  “What  ugly,  crooked  trees  are  those'?”  said  I to  the  surgeon, 
who  was  our  botanist;  “they  seem  to  be  half-fallen,  and  to  support 
themselves  only  by  leaning  on  each  other.  I have  hardly  ever  seen 
so  ungraceful  a tree.”  “ They  are  cocoa-trees,”  replied  he. 

4.  “What!”  exclaimed  I,  “do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the 
cocoa-nut  tree? — the  cocoa-tree,  which  I have  seen  represented  as 
rising  so  magnificently,  arid  gracefully  waving  its  verdant  head  in 
the  air  at  the  bight  of  eighty  or  a hundred  feet?” 

5.  “It  is  nothing,  else,”  replied  he,  “except  that  the  bight  is  only 
about  the  half  of  eighty  or  a hundred  feet,  the  trunk  is  never  erect, 
and  the  verdant  head  is  rather  of  the  color  of  bay.” 

6.  Just  then  we  saw  a column  of  smoke  rising  above  a srrove  of 
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cocoa  palms,  and  toward  # that  wc  directed  our  steps.  Here  we 
found  same  of  the  natives  cooking  around  a tire  of  dry  grass.  After 
they  had  recovered  from  t lie  alarm  caused  by  our  appearance,  they 
invited  us  to  share  their  repast.  This  invitation  we  gladly  accepted, 
as  we  were  quite  hungry. 

7.  To  refresh  us,  they  offered  11s  a cool,  mild,  sweet,  limpid  liquor, 
somewhat  like  milk,  but  to  us  much  more  agreeable.  ‘AN  hat  is 
that ?”  asked  l of  the  doctor.  “It  is,”  replied  lie,  “the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.” — “ Ah,  indeed ! ” 

8.  A moment  afterward  one  of  the  women  brought  a black 
pitcher,  polished,  shining,  and  carved,  though  somewhat  rudely.  It 
was  made  of  a wood  very  hard  and  very  solid,  resembling  ebony. 
“It  is  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  these 
islanders  have  no  other  dishes.” 

!)  This  pitcher  was  then  filled  with  a liquor,  which  I believe 
would  intoxicate  a man  as  completely  as  champagne.  “To  make 
this  palm-wine,”  said  the  doctor,  “they  cut  the  young  cocoa-nut, 
and  suffer  the  juice  which  comes  out  to  ferment  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  forms  this  liquor.” 

10.  Next  they  laid  on  the  grass,  which  served  as  a table-cloth,  a 
large  basket,  woven  with  so  much  art  that  it  would  have  held  water. 
This  basket  contained  an  enormous  stewed  cabbage,  with  an  excellent 
sauce  made  of  butter  and  milk.  This  dish  1 found  very  palatable, 
observing  that  the  leaves  of  this  cabbage  were  longer  and  thinner 
than  the  leaves  of  cabbages  usually  are,  and  its  flavor  more  delicate. 

11.  “The  dish  which  contains  the  stew,”  said  the  doctor,  “is 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-tree  ; the  cabbage  is  the  terminal 
bud  of  the  same  tree,  cut  while  it  is  yet  in  the  herbaceous  state, 
the  sauce  is  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut  before  its 
maturity.”  “This  is  a singular  tree,”  exclaimed  I. 

12.  'fhe  last  dish  which  was  served  up  consisted  of  some  lobsters 
stewed  in  sea-water,  and  clressed  with  oil  and  vinegar.  “IIow  do 
you  like  this?”  asked  the  doctor.  “It  is  very  good,”  replied  I; 
“the  oil  better  than  most  olive-oil.”  “It  is  the  oil  of  the  cocoa,” 
said  he;  “and  what  do  you  think  of  this  vinegar?”  “It  is  very 
strong  and  pleasant.” 

13.  “It  is  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  soured  in  the  sun.  But 
here,”  he  continued,  “is  our  host  offering  you  a bit  of  sugar-candy, 
to  sweeten  your  meal.  This  sugar  is  the  sap  of  the  cocoa-tree,  boiled 
and  crystallized,  or  rather  dried.” — “What!  has  this  tree  furnished 
all  our  dinner?” — 

14.  “More  than  that.  These  pretty  mats  on  which’ we  are  seated 
are  made  of  the  fibers  of  its  trunk.  The  coquettish  hat  of  our 
hostess,  which  you  may  have  mistaken  for  straw,  is  woven  of  the 
young  leaves  of  this  tree.  The  mantle  of  the  husband  and  the  dress 
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of  the  wife  were  woven  of  the  husk  that  envelopes  the  nut  when  ripe. 

15.  “The  mattresses  on  which  the  native  lies,  ancl  the  soft  sub- 
stance which  tills  them,  the  sails  of  his-  canoe,  the  line  with  which 
he  fishes,  and  a thousand  other  articles  of  furniture,  are  made  of  the 
same  material. 

16.  “The  palisades  which  enclose  his  little  garden,  the  frame  of 
his  cabin,  are  made  of  the  cocoa-wood.  The  roof,  impenetrable  to 
the  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  consists  of  its  leaves  skillfully  interwoven. 
Of  the  filaments  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  the  natives  manufacture 
cables  and  cords  more  pliable  and  durable  than  those  made  of  liemp. 

17.  “Finally,  the  parasol  which  our  hosts  placed  over  your  head, 
to  shelter  you  from  the  burning  sun,  is  entirely  composed  of  different 
parts  of  this  tree.”' — “Well,  I feel  obliged  to  respect  this  tree, 
notwithstanding  its  ungainly  appearance.  Anything  that  makes 
itself  so  useful  can  afford  to  dispense  with  beauty.” 


LESSON  XIV. 


Con-fute',  to  convict  of  error,  to  dis- 
prove. 

Com'pass,  (cum'pass)  an  instrument  for 
directing  the  course  of  ships  at  sea. 

Dutch,  pertaining  to  Holland;  the  lan- 
guage of  Holland.  It  is  often  improp- 
erly used  for  German. 

Ger'man,  belonging  to  Germany;  the 
language  of  Germany. 

Points,  the  thirty-two  divisions  on  the 


card  of  a compass,  namely.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  called  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  the  subdivisions;  a 
character  in  books,  as  the  comma. 

Pace,  a boy  attending  on  a great  person ; 
one  side  of  a leaf  of  a book. 

Stop,  a hole  in  a flute,  by  which  the 
sounds  are  regulated  ; a point  or  mark 
in  books,  as  the  comma  and  the  period. 


Pronunciation. — With  15,  learned  33,  ea-light'en  1 and  id,  con- fute  ly.  UiiVlisli  33. 

oft'en  21. 


VARIETY. 

1.  A Riddi.k. 

I’m  a strange  contradiction. — I’m  new,  and  I’m  old. 

I am  often  in  tatters,  and  oft  decked  with  gold. 

Though  I never  could  read,  yet  learned  I’m  found. 

Though  blind,  I enlighten;  though  loose,  I am  bound. 

I am  always  in  black,  and  I’m  always  in  white; 

I am  grave,  and  I’m  gay ; I am  heavy  and  light. 

In  form,  too,  I differ, — I’m  thick,  and  I’m  thin. 

I’ve  no  flesh  and  no  bone,  yet  I’m  covered  with  skin. 

I’ve  more  points  than  the  compass,  more,  stops  than  the  flute. 

I sing  without  voice,  without  speaking  confute. 

I’m  English,  I’m  German,  I’m  French,  and  I’m  Dutch. 

Some  love  me  too  fondly,  some  slight  me  too  much. 

I often  die  soon,  though  I sometimes  live  ages; 

And  no  monarch  alive  has  so  many  pages.  II.  Mork. 
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2*  Signs  of  Rain. 

1.  The  hollow  wind  begins  lo  blow; 

The  clouds  look  black ; the  grass  is  low  ; 
The  soot  falls  down  ; the  spaniels  sleep  ; 
And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

2.  Ilark  ! how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack  ! 
Old  Betty’s  joints  are  on  the  rack ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks;  the  peacocks  cry  ; 
The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

3.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  ! 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine; 

Low  o’er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings; 

The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  1 

4.  Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits  wiping  o’er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

— ’Twill  surely  rain;  I see  with  sorrow 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  oil’  to-morrow. 


3.  Affinity. 

1.  Some  water  and  oil  one  day  had  a broil, 

As  down  in  a glass  they  were  dropping, 

And  would  not  unite,  but  continued  to  fight, 
Without  any  prospect  of  stopping. 

2.  Some  pearl-ash  o’crheard,  and,  as  quick  as  a word, 

Jumped  into  the  midst  of  the  clashing, 

AVI  ten  all  three  agreed,  and  united  with  speed, 

And  soap  was  created  lor  washing. 


4.  The  Dream  of  Life. 

1.  I dreamed  I saw  a rosy  child, 

With  flaxen  ringlets,  in  a garden  playing  ; 

Now  stooping  here,  and  then  afar  off  straying, 

As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

2.  ’Twas  changed.  One  summer’s  day  I stepped  aside 

To  let  him  pass-  His  face  had  manhood’s  seeming, 
And  his  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 
On  a fair  maiden,  whom  he  called  his  bride. 

3.  Once  more:  ’twas  evening,  and  the  cheerful  fire 

I saw  a group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 

The  room  with  harmless  pleasantry  resounding; 

And  in  the  midst  I marked  the  smiling  sire. 

4.  The  heavens  were  clouded, — and  I heard  the  tone 

Of  a slow-moving  bell;  the  white-haired  man  had  gone. 
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LESSON  XV. 


Break'fast,  (from  break  and  fast,  be- 
cause it  breaks  the  fast  of  the  night), 
the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

Clack,  a sharp  abrupt  sound  continually 
repeated ; continual  talking. 

House'yvife,  the  mistress  of  a family. 

Clown,  (Latin  colonus,  a husbandman), 
a countryman,  a man  of  coarse  man- 
ners ; a rustic 


Phoe  bus,  a name  of  Apollo,  who  in 
heathen  mythology  was  the  god  of  the 
sun , the  sun. 

Re  tort',  to  throw  back;  to  return  an 
argument  or  incivility. 

Stent,  an  allotted  portion;  a task. 

Wight,  a person.  This  word  is  now 
used  only  in  irony  or  burlesque  lan 
guage. 


Pronunciation. — Re-tort'ed  9,  c on  tent’  2d,,  break'fast  29,  slip'per-y  .'!/>,  ev'er-y  2b, 

mis-for'tune  9. 


D A R B V AND  J ()  A N 

1.  Whicn  Darby  saw  the  setting  sun 

He  swung  his  scythe,  and  home  lie  run  ; 

Sat  down,  drank  off  his  pint,  and  said, 

“ Mv  work  is  done  ; I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

“ My  work  is  done  ! ” retorted  Joan  — 

“ My  work  is  done  ! — your  constant  tone  ; 
But  hapless  woman  ne’er  can  say, 

‘ My  work  is  done,’  till  judgment  day  ! ” 

2.  Here  Darby  hemmed  and  scratched  his  head, 
To  answer  what  his  Joan  had  said  ; 

But  all  in  vain  , her  clack  went  on  — 

“ Yes,  woman’s  work  is  never  done  ! ” 

At  early  dawn,  ere  Phoebus  rose, 
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Joan  resumed  her  lale  of  woes ; 

When  Darby  said,  “ I’ll  end  tin*  strife; 

Be  you  the  man,  and  I the  wife; 

Take  you  the  scytlie  and  mow,  while  1 
Will  all  your  boasted  cares  supply.” 

“ Content  I ” quoth  Joan  ; *•  give  me  thy  stent.” 
This  Darby  did,  and  out  she  went. 


3.  Darby  arose,  and  seized  the  broom, 

And  whirled  the  dirt  about  the  room; 

Which  having  done,  lie  scarce  knew  how, 

He  hied  to  milk  the  brindlo  cow. 

The  brindle  cow  whisked  round  her  tail 
In  Darby’s  eyes,  and  kicked  the  pail. 

4.  The  clown,  perplexed  with  grief  and  pain, 
Swore  he’d  ne’er  try  to  milk  again  ; 

When  turning  round,  in  sad  amaze, 

I le  saw  his  cottage  in  a blaze ; 

For,  as  he  chanced  to  brush  the  room, 

In  careless  haste,  lie  fired  the  broom. 

The  fire  at  last  subdued,  he  swore 
The  broom  and  he  should  meet  no  more. 

5.  Pressed  by  misfortune,  and  perplexed, 

Darby  prepared  for  breakfast  next ; 

But  what  to  get  lie  scarcely  knew  ; 

The  bread  was  spent,  the  butter  too  ; 

I I is  hands  bedaubed  with  paste  and  flour, 

Old  Darby  labored  full  an  hour; 

But,  hapless  wight!  he  could  not  make 
The  dough  take  form  of  loaf  or  cake. 

6.  As  every  door  wide  open  stood, 

In  came  the  pig  in  quest  of  food  ; 

And,  stumbling  onward,  with  her  snout 
O’erset  the  churn  — the  cream  ran  out. 

As  Darby  turned  the  pig  to  beat, 

The  slippery  cream  betrayed  his  feet ; 
lie  caught  the  bread-trough  in  his  fall, 

And  down  came  Darby,  trough  and  all. 

7.  The  children,  wakened  by  the  clatter, 

Start  up,  and  cry,  “ Oh  ! what’s  the  matter  ! ” 
Old  Jowler  barked,  and  Tabby  mewed, 

And  hapless  Darby  bawled  aloud, 

“ Return,  my  Joan,  as  heretofore  ; 

I’ll  play  tl  ic  housewife’s  part  no  more. 

8.  “ I see,  by  sad  experience  taught, 

Compared  to  thine,  my  work  is  naught; 
Henceforth,  as  business  calls,  I’ll  take, 

Content,  the  plow,  the  scythe,  the  rake; 
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And  never  will  transgress  tlie  line 

Our  fates  have  marked  while  thou  art  mine.” 

9.  Thus  Darby  spoke  ; and  smiling  Joan 
lieplied, — for  she  had  wiser  grown,- — 

“ My  work  to-day  has  served  to  show 
The  weight  of  care  thy  heart  must  know; 

I’ll  vex  thy  honest  soul  no  more 
By  scolding,  as  I’ve  done  before ; 

Let  each  his  proper  task  attend, 


Forgive  the  past,  and  try  to  mend.” 


ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  XVI. 


Baste,  to  drip  butter  or  gravy  upon 
meat  while  roasting.  In  colloquial 
language,  baste  and  roast  often  mean 
make  sport  of. 

Bolt,  an  arrow.  Bolt  upright,  as  erect 
as  an  arrow  placed  on  its  head,  per- 
fectly upright. 

Fei.'low,  a companion;  in  vulgar  lan- 
guage, a person. 

Ge'ni-al,  cheerful,  enlivening. 


Lit'er-al-ly,  according  to  the  letter  -, 
not  figuratively. 

Some'thing  warm,  a vulgar  expression 
for  ardent  spirits  warmed. 

Spas-mod'ic,  consisting  in  spasms,  con- 
vulsive. 

Cat'a-ract,  (from  a Greek  word  mean- 
ing to  break  or  fall  with  violence ) a 
great  fall  of  water,  or  cascade. 


Pronunciation. — I ' ron  11,  hiek'o-ry  "3d,  pro-duc'tion  2d,  tor-ment'or  1 g,  and  33, 
pierce  22,  \ii'cr-al-\y  36,  mis'chiev-ous  32a,  win 'dow  6,  some't/iOig  12. 

A CHRIST  MAS-GOO  SE. 

1.  The  scene  of  our  story  is  a country  store.  The  shelves  all 
around  are  full  of  goods.  A counter  runs  along  the  side.  Boxes 
and  barrels  are  seen  on  the  floor.  In  the  corner  is  a capacious  iron 
stove,  through  whose  openings  a bright  hickory  fire  pours  a genial 
heat. 

2.  The  time  is  a cold  winter  evening  just  before  Christmas.  Snow 
lies  deep  on  the  ground.  A bitter  wind  drives  man  and  beast  to 
shelter. 

3.  Customers  have  completed  their  purchases^and  gone  to  their 
homes.  No  one  remains  but  one  lounger,  whose  character  in  the 
neighborhood  is  not  above  suspicion.  We  shall  call  him  Seth. 

4.  It  was  growing  dark.  “I  suppose,”  said  the  dealer,  “it  is 
about  time  to  close  doors  for  the  night.  I will  step  out  and  fasten 
the  w i n dow- sh u t fer s. ’ ’ 

5.  While  standing  in  the  snow  outside  he  looked  through  the 
glass,  and  by  the  light  of  the  blazing  hickory  saw  Seth  reach  out  his 
hand,  grab  a pound  of  fresh  butter  from  a shelf,  and  hastily  conceal 
it  in  his  hat. 

6.  The  trader  was  without  malice  in  his  disposition.  Instead  of 


'V/V'V.-*  'V'X/VA  WV>  'X/V'X.'  'VW>  'V'V'V  - 'X/V/X'*  ' 
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getting  angry,  lie  determined  to  take  pay  for  the  blitter  in  amusement. 

7.  lie  entered  and  closed  the  door.  “ 1 say,  Seth,”  exclaimed  he, 
rubbing  his  hands  and  stamping  t lie  snow  off’  his  shoes — “I  say, 
Seth,  it  is  terribly  cold.” 

8.  Setli  had  his  hand  on  the  door,  his  hat  on  Ins  head,  and  the 
roll  of  new  butter  in  his  hat,  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon  as  possible. 

0.  “I  stiy,  Seth,  sit  down.  J think  now,  on  such  a biting  night 
as  this,  a little  of  something  warm  would  not  hurt  a fellow.  Come, 
sit  down.” 

10.  Seth  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  the  butter;  he  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  be  off,  hut  the  temptation  of  “something 
warm”  was  extremely  enticing. 

11.  1 1 is  hesitation  was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  The  trader  took 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  planted  him  in  a seat  close  to  the  stove. 
Here  he  was  so  hemmed  in  by  barrels  and  boxes  that,  if  the  grocer 
sat  before  him,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting  out.  Bight 
in  this  very  place  the  grocer  took  his  seat. 

12.  “Seth,”  said  he,  as  he  opened  the  stove-door,  and  stuffed  in 
as  many  sticks  as  the  space  would  admit,  “Seth,  we  will  have  a 
little  warm  toddy.  Without  it  you  would  freeze  going  home  on  such 
a night  as  this.” 

18.  Seth  already  felt  the  butter  settling  down  close  to  his  hair, 
lie  jumped  up,  declaring  he  must  go.  “Not  till  you  have  something 
warm,  Seth.  Come,  I have  a story  to  tell  you,  too — sit  down  now;” 
and  Seth  was  again  pushed  into  Ids  seat  by  his  cunning  tormentor. 

14.  “Oh!  it  is  too  outrageously  hot  here,”  said  the  petty  thief, 
again  attempting  to  rise.  “Sit  down,  do  not  be  in  such  a furious 
hurry,”  returned  the  grocer,  pushing  him  back  into  his  chair. 

“But  I have  the  cows  to  fodder,  and  some  wood  to  split,  and  I must 
go,”  continued  the  unhappy  victim. 

Id.  “But  you  must  not  tear  yourself  away,  Seth,  in  this  manner. 
Sit  down;  let  the  cows  take  tare  of  themselves,  and  keep  yourself 
cool — you  appear  to  be  uneasy,”  said  the  roguish  grocer,  with  a 
mischievous  look. 

16.  The  next  thing  was  the  production  of  two  smoking  glasses  of 
hot  rum-toddy.  Now.  in  oi dinary  circumstances,  Seth  was  very 
fond  of  rum-toddy;  but  in  his  present  situation,  the  very  sight  of  it 
would  have  made  the  hair  stand  erect  upon  his  head,  had  it  not  been 
well  oiled  and  kept  down  by  the  butter. 

17.  “I  wish  you  a merry  Christmas,  Seth;  and  a good  Christmas- 
dinner, — a nice  Christmas -goose  for  instance,  well  roasted  and 
basted.  I toll  you,  Seth,  they  may  say  what  they  please  about 
turkeys;  but  for  Christinas  give  me  a goose.  It  is  the  best  eating 
in  creation.  There  is  great  sport  in  the  roasting  and  the  basting  of 
a Christ  mas-goose. 
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j 18.  “And,  Seth,  never  use  hogs’  lard,  or  common  cooking-butter, 
t to  baste  with.  Fresh  lump-butter,  just  the  same  as  you  see  on  the 
1 shelf  yonder,  is  the  only  proper  thing  in  nature  to  baste  a goose 
< with.  Come,  take  your  butter , — I mean,  Seth,  take  your  toddy.” 

? 19.  Hitherto  the  grocer  had  spoken  with  such  perfect  simplicity 

5 that  poor  Seth  still  believed  himself  unsuspected.  But  now  the  truth 
| began  to  pierce  his  brain.  lie  could  not  utter  a word  in  reply. 

His  mouth  was  sealed,  as  if  he  had  been  born  dumb. 
t 20.  Streak  after  streak  of  the  butter  came  pouring  from  under 
5 his  hat;  and  his  handkerchief  was  already  soaked  with  the  greasy 
1 overflow.  Talking  away,  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter,  the  grocer 
f kept  stuffing  the  wood  into  the  stove,  while  poor  Seth  sat  bolt 
5 upright,  with  his  back  against  the  counter,  and  his  knees  almost 
| touching  the  red-hot  furnace  before  him. 

| 21.  “ Terribly  cold  night  this !”  isaid  t he  grocer.  “Why,  Seth,  you 

| seem  to  perspire;  you  must  be  warm!  Why  do  you  not  take  your 
' hat  off  ? Here,  let  me  put  your  hat  away.” 

5 22.  “No!”  exclaimed  poor  Seth  at  last,  with  a spasmodic  effort 

? to  get  his  tongue  loose,  and  clapping  both  hands  upon  his  hat;  “no! 
\ 1 must  go  — let  me  out  — I am  not  well  — let  me  go!” 

23.  A greasy  cataract  was  now  pouring  down  the  poor  fellow’s 
face  and  neck.  It  soaked  into  his  clothes,  and  trickled  down  his 
body  into  his  very  boots,  so  that  lie  was  in  a bath  of  oil. 

24.  “Well,  good  night,  Seth,  if  you  will  go,”  said  the  humorous 

trader;  adding,  as  Seth  got  into  the  road,  “Neighbor,  ] reckon  the 
sport  I have  had  out  of  you  is  worth  a shilling ; so  I shall  not  charge 
you  with  that  pound  of  butter!"  anonymous. 
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Can'o-py,  tent,  dwelling  place. 
Paraphrase,  a free  translation,  fol-  | 

Pronunciation.—  Dew  16.  me? 

PARAPHRASE  O 

1.  On,  worship  the  King 
All  glorious  above ! 

Oh,  gratefully  sing 

II is  power  and  ilis  love. 

2.  Oh,  tell  of  His  might, 

Oh,  sing  of  His  grace, 

Whose  robe  is  the  light, 

W hose  canopy  space  ! 

3.  His  bountiful  care 
What  tongue  can  recite  ? 

(6  %,-v  'vw* 


lowing  Ihe  sense  but  not  the  words  ot 
the  original 

'cies  9,  glo'r?-ous  3c,  firm  9. 

P PSALM  CIV* 

It  breathes  in  the  air, 

It  shines  in  the  light. 

4.  It  streams  from  the  hills. 

It  descends  to  the  plain, 

And  sweetly  distils 

In  the  dew  and  the  rain. 

5.  His  mercies  how  tender, 

How  firm  to  the  end  ! 

Our  Maker,  Defender, 
Redeemer,  and  Friend  ! 
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Di  i.a'teu,  expanded 

Mim'ic,  imitating,  made  in  imitation. 

Taw'ny,  of  a yellowish  dark  color. 


Tuii'uu-lent,  tumultuous,  being  in  vio- 
lent commotion. 

Wunt'ko  (wuutod),  accustomed,  usual. 


Pronunciation. — O ver-flow'/H"  12,  win'i/ww  6,  ami  20.  n-gain'33,  neigh'bor-ing’J/i, 
eom-mo'tion  Ig,  mim'ic  Ir,  trenehVr-ous  34,  tur'bu-lent  2c,  fur'roiced  6, 
di-lu'tcd  2c,  shol'tci-  ing  34,  poa'tiices  17,  ev'er-y  34. 


It  AIN  IN  S U M M E It . 

1.  IIow  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

After  the  dust  and  heat,  in  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 
And  in  the  narrow  lane, — 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

2.  How  it  clatters  upon  the.  roofs, 
hike  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

H ow  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 
From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  ! 
Across  the  window-pane. 

It.  pours  and  pours; 

And  swift  and  wide,  with  a muddy  tide, 

Like  a river  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain» 

3.  The  sick  man  from  his  chamber  looks 
At  the  gurgling  brooks  ; 

He  can  feel  the  cool 
Breath  of  each  little  pool; 


His  fevered  brain  grows  calm  again, 

And  he  breathes  a blessing  on  the  lain. 

4.  From  the  neighboring  school 
Come  the  boys,  with  more  than  their  wonted  noise 
And  commotion  ; 

And  down  the  wet  streets  sail  their  mimic  fleets, 

Till  the  treacherous  pool 

Engulfs  them  in  its  whirling  and  turbulent  ocean. 

5.  In  the  country,  on  every  side,  where,  far  and  wide. 

Like  a leopard’s  tawny  and  spotted  hide, 

Stretches  the  plain, 

To  the  dry  grass  and  drier  grain 
How  welcome  is  the  rain  ! 

6.  In  the  furrowed  land, 

The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand, 

Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head  ; 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread, 

They  silently  inhale  the  clover-scented  gale, 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 
From  the  wet  and  smoking  soil, 

Grateful  for  the  rain,  and  tliis  rest  from  toil. 

7.  Near  at  hand,  from  under  the  sheltering  trees, 

The  farmer  sees 

His  pastures  and  his  fields  of  grain, 

As  they  bend  their  tops  to  the  numberless  beating  drops 

Of  the  incessant  rain.  longfellow. 


LESSON  XIX- 

Ax 'gel,  (literally,  a messenger),  a spir-  | Host,  an  army,  a great  multitude, 
itual  being,  an  inhabitant  of  heaven  | The  Hights,  the  highest  heavens. 

Pronunciation. — Heav'en  4d,  hosts  29,  an' gel  34,  and  29,  a bove'  if 

PRAISE  THE  LORD. 

1.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens: 
praise  him  in  the  hights. 

2.  Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels:  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts. 

3.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon : praise  ye  him,  all  ye  stars  of 
light. 

4.  Praise  him,  ye  heaven  of  heavens,  and  ye  waters  that  be  above 
the  heavens. 

5.  Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord:  for  he  commanded,- 
and  they  were  created. 

6.  He  hath  also  established  them  forever  and  ever:  lie  hath  made 
a decree  which  shall  not  pass. 
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Room,  Round  loud  and  drop.  I Coast,  the  border  of  the  Rea. 

Hkkak'krs,  dangerous  rooks,  on  which  i Lurk,  lie  hid. 

the  waves  dash  and  break  with  vio-  Quick'sand,  loose  snnd,  in  which  heavy 

lence.  substances  sink  and  are  engulfed. 

Buoy,  (bwoy)  a floating  mark,  generally  ' Rk.kf,  a range  of  rocks. 

used  to  indicate  some  object  under  the  Wan’tuN,  without  provocation  or  cx- 

watcr.  | cuse- 

Pronunciation. — En-sn'ing  16,  «p  proach'cs  1 b and  /,  sci 'encc  1 b,  ves's cl  id, 
warn  9,  winds  and  (not  wins  tin)  29,  helm  Hit,  wan'tou  'id. 

THE  WARNING- BELL. 

1.  The  sailor  is  exposed  to  many  perils  while  on  the  broad,  dijcp 
sea;  the  tempest  and  t lie  waves  are  his  perpetual  foes. 

2.  He  must  watch  the  skies,  and  take  note  of  the  winds,  so  that 
the  gale  may  never  find  him  unprepared. 

3.  But  even  if  lie  escape  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  open  ocean, 
his  safety  is  not  yet  secure. 

4.  lie  approaches  the  land,  but  new  forms  of  peril  await  him. 
The  rock-bound  coast,  t lie  treacherous  cpticksand,  the  merciless 
breakers,  the  sunken  reef,  are  all  before  him. 

5.  Human  skill  and  science  have  invented  many  contrivances  to 
lessen  his  dangers.  Light-houses  of  great  hight  are  built  along  t he 
coast,  and  every  night  the  brilliant  lamps  shine  out  over  t lie  waste 
waters  to  warn  the  mariner  from  the  sands  or  the  rocks,  and  to 
show  him  his  path  to  the  desired  haven. 

6.  “And,  ns  the  evening  darkens,  lei  how  bright, 

Through  the  deep  purple  of  the  twilight  air, 

Beams  forth  the  sudden  radiance  of  its  light. 

With  strange,  unearthly  splendor  in  its  glare.’’ 

7.  Light-houses  are  mostly  built  on  the  solid  land,  but  under  the 
sea  may  lurk  sunken  rocks,  of  which  the  treacherous  surface  may 
give  no  warning,  and  on  which  the  unwary  sailor  may  be  driven  to 
his  destruction. 

8.  To  build  light-houses  in  such  places  is  always  difficult  and 
costly — often  impossible;  and  even  if  built,  a fog  in  the  daytime 
may  hide  them  from  the  view  of  the  mariner,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
escape  the  danger. 

9.  In  these  cases  another  contrivance  is  used.  A vessel  or  boat 
of  proper  size  is  anchored  by  strong  cables  and  great  weights  over 
the  hidden  rocks.  Upon  this  buoy  a bell  is  so  hung  that  the  motion 
of  the  winds  and  waves  causes  it  to  toll  and  toll,  and  keep  tolling, 
with  never-ceasing  voice  of  solemn  warning. 

10.  When  the  mariner,  buried  in  fog,  unable  to  trace  his  way  by 
the  sun  or  stars,  hears  this  solemn  voice  boom  upon  his  listening  ear, 
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he  knows  that  danger  is  nigh.  Quick  to  the  helm  lie  Hies,  and  turns 
his  ship  from  the  unseen  peril. 

11.  Hardened  and  wicked  must  he  be  if  his  heart  does  not  throb 
with  gratitude  for  the  humanity  which  anchored  on  the  locks  the 
warning-bell. 

12.  in  the  tale  of  the  Inehcape  liock,  by  the  poet  Southey,  is  told 
how  a wild  and  lawless  pirate,  in  a spirit  of  wanton  mischief,  removed 
the  hell  that  had  been  placed  on  a sunken  reef. 

16.  This  wanton  act  was  subsequently  the  cause  of  his  own 
destruction. 


LESS  O N X X I . 


Ab'bot,  the  c-liief  of  an  abbey  or  monas- 
tery. 

Aberbrothock,  now  Aberbroth- 
wiek,  or  Abroath,  a town  of  Scotland, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Broth  wick,  on  the 
shore  of  the  North  Sea.  The  Abbey 
of  Aberbrothock  was  founded  about 
1178,  and  is  now  a ruin. 


Inch'cape  Rock, a rock  in  tliesea  about 
twelve  miles  from  Aberbrotliwick. 
Joy 'ance.  gayety. 

Me-thinks',  it  seems  to  me. 

Per'il-ous,  dangerous. 

Q.uoth,  said. 

Scouit,  to  pass  swiftly  over. 


Pronunciation. — Ah  b ot  lg,  warn 'tag  12,  o round'  1/,  clue/'ing  22,  whisVle  21. 
ex-cess'  1,  steers  9,  ev'er-y  3 />,  buoy  (bwoy),  be  nea ill  15. 


THE  INCIICAPE  ROCK. 


1.  No  stir  in  the  air,  no  swell  on  the  sea, — 

The  ship  was  still  as  still  could  be  ; 

The  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion  ; 

The  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

2.  Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock, 

The  waves  (lowed  over  the  Inehcape  Rock; 

So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 

They  did  not  move  the  Inehcape  bell. 

3.  The  pious  abbot  of  Aberbrothock 

Had  placed  the  bell  on  the  Inehcape  Rock  ; 

On  a 'buoy  in  the  storm  it  tloated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

4.  When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  surges’  swell 
The  mariners  heard  the.  warning-bell; 

And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  rock. 

And  blessed  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothock. 

5.  The  sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay; 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  wheeled  around, 
And  there  was  joyanee  in  the  sound. 
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6.  The  float  of  the  Inchcapc  bell  was  seen 
A darker  spot  on  the  ocean  green; 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walked  the  deck, 

And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

7.  He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring; 

It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 

His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess. 

Rut  the  rover’s  mirth  was  wickedness. 

8.  II is  eve  was  on  the  Inchcapc  float; 

Quoth  he,  “My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 

And  row  me  to  the  Ineheape  Rock; 

I’ll  plague  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock.” 

9.  The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Ineheape  Rock  they  go; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

Anil  cut  the  bell  from  the  Ineheape  float. 

10  Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a gurgling  sound; 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  he,  “ Who  next  comes  to  the  rock 
Won’t  bless  the  priest  of  Aberbrothock.” 

11.  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sailed  awav; 

II  e scoured  the  sea  for  many  a day ; 

And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 
lie  steers  his  way  for  Scotland’s  shore. 

12.  So  thick  a haze  o’erspread  the  sky 
They  cannot  see  the  sun  on  high : 

The  wind  hath  blown  a gale  all  day; 

At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

13.  On  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand; 

So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land  ; 

Quoth  Ralph,  “It  will  be  lighter  soon. 

For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon.” 

14.  “ Can  you  hear,”  said  one,  “ the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  he  the  shore: 
Now,  where  we  are  I cannot  tell ; 

But  I wish  I could  hear  the  Ineheape  bell.” 

15  They  hear  no  sound;  the  swell  is  strong; 

Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
I’ill  the  vessel  strikes  with  a shivering  shock  — 
O heavens!  it  is  the  Ineheape  Rock! 

16.  Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 

He  cursed  himself  in  his  despair 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side, 

And  the  ship  is  gone  beneath  the  tide. 
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< Be-stowed  , placed  for  safe-keeping 

< Cool'ly,  in  a calm,  deliberate  manner. 

< Mess,  a quantity  of  food  sufficient  for 
t one  meal. 


Pro-pel',  to  urge  forward,  to  drive  on. 
Proyvl,  to  rove  about  in  search  of  prey. 
Yo-ra'cious,  ravenous,  very  greedy  to 
swallow. 


Pronunciation. — Cap'tain  32c,  to'ward  264,  dark'ness  le,  cool'ly  32c. 
INCIDENTS  IN  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  LOUISIANA. 

E.  — 5If)c  3 1 1 i 0 a t o r . 

1.  A French  captain,  on  an  expedition  through  the  woods,  had 
occasion  to  encamp  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Before  night, 
he  had  made  preparation  for  his  breakfast  next  morning  by  catching 
an  ample  mess  of  fish. 

2.  This  care  off  his  mind,  he  wrapped  Bis  bear-skin  round  his 
body,  rolled  himself  up,  bear-skin  and  all,  in  a loose  corner  of  the 
tent-cloth,  and  went  quietly  to  sleep  with  his  fish  carefully  bestowed 
at  his  side. 

3.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  his  slumbers  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed. He  found  himself  rapidly  moving  through  the  darkness 
toward  the  river.  The  power  that  propelled  him  was  invisible. 
But  whatever  it  might  be,  resistance  was  at  first  useless.  lie  con- 
tinued to  approach  the  edge  of  the  water. 

4.  The  captain  roared  for  help  with  all  liis  might.  No  help  came, 
but  he  managed,  by  great  effort,  to  free  himself  and  his  bear-skin 
just  in  season  to  see  his  tent-cloth  and  his  fish  go  under  water  in  the 
jaws  of  an  immense  alligator. 

5.  The  huge  monster,  prowling  about  in  the  night,  had  caught 
scent  of  the  fish.  His  huge  jaws,  fiercely  closing  on  the  favorite 
dainty,  had  seized  the  tent-cloth  in  their  voracious  grasp ; ,and  as 
the  creature  retreated,  the  commander,  tent,  bed,  and  bear-skin, 
were  all  dragged  toward  the  river. 

CD 

EE.  — JTtngrrs  before  JTorfts. 

1.  On  occasion  of  a visit  made  by  an  Indian  chief — emperor  he 
was  called  by  the  French  — to  one  of  the  forts  in  Louisiana,  a grand 
feast  was  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 

2.  When  the  hungry  guests  took  their  seats  at  the  tables  loaded 
with  fish  and  game  the  young  emperor — a youth  of  eighteen  — was 
much  perplexed  at  t Be  appearance  of  the  knife  and  fork,  which  he 
had  never  before  seen  and  did  not  know  how  to  use. 

3.  But  a wise  old  chief,  who  accompanied  him  as  a counselor  and 

adviser,  cut  the  knot  by  coolly  tearing  a turkey  to  pieces  with  his 
fingers,  gravely  remarking: — “The  Master  of  life  made  fingers 
before  the  making  of  forks.”  W.  II.  Mimicrn. 
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An'ciknt,  that  existed  a long  time  ago 
Ath-i.kt'ic,  exercising  and  Btrengtlien 
ing  the  body. 

Du  vei.'oi*,  expand,  cause  to  grow. 

Ef  fi-ca'cious,  productive  ot  effort. 
Er/o  cu  tion,  the  manner  of  uttering 
syllables  and  words. 

I -tal'ics, (so called  because  first  used  in 


PllONUNCIATI 

pres'eat 


Italy),  letters  which  stnnd  inclining 
thus,  Jhiltrs,  used  to  distinguish  or 
call  attention  to  words. 

Phys'ic-al,  pertaining  to  the  body 

Scec'i  fv,  to  name  particularly. 

Tekm-in-a'  tions,  final  syllables  of 
words 

Ut'tuu  ance,  vocal  sounds. 

<7«'cient  34,  col'lcgciA, 


ion. — School  fel'/Ws-ti,  quoits  13,  exVc  cisef),  oiTcient  34,  col' 
at  36,  a-void',  (not  ’void)  3«.  con-tin'u-a/,  (not  co;t-<j«'yul ) 3«, 
ref'cc-ence  36. 


A SHORT  DIALOGUE  ON  VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Pupil.  At  the  head  of  many  lessons  in  this  Fifth  Header,  I have 
noticed  (he  title  vocai.  gymnastics.  I should  like  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  expression. 

Teacher.  You  know,  at  least,  what  the  term  yipnnastics  denotes;  for 
I have  often  enough  seen  you  with  your  schoolfellows  very  deeply 
engaged  in  the  practice. 

Pupil.  Practicing  gymnastics  ! When  ? I certainly  was  not  aware 
of  it. 

Teacher.  Whenever  you  have  been  running  or  leaping  or  wrest- 
ling or  throwing  quoits  or  playing  ball,  or,  in  short, engaged  in  any 
sort  of  active,  healthy  exercise. 

Pupil.  These  are  nothing  hut  plays.  Are  plays  gymnastics? 

Teacher.  They  may  be  so  called.  Gymnastics  is  properly  a system 
of  athletic  exercises  intended  to  develop  all  the  physical  powers,  and 
promote  bodily  activity  and  strength.  In  Greece,  in  ancient  times, 
a place  was  especially  devoted  to  the  performance  of  such  exercises, 
and  it  was  thence  called  the  Gymnasium. 

Pupil.  I thought  a gymnasium  was  a sort  of  school  or  college. 
My  cousin  Alfred  goes  to  Mr.  Classic’s  Gymnasium. 

Teacher  The  name  at  the  present  day  is  often  given  to  schools  in 
which  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  are  taught,  because  in  such 
schools  the  mind  is  trained  to  strength  and  activity,  as  the  body 
used  to  be  in  the  ancient  Gymnasium. 

Pupil.  But  Vocal  Gymnastics!  Vocal  has  reference  to  the  voice. 
What  has  the  voice  to  do  with  running,  jumping,  or  dancing? 

Teacher.  Much,  to  judge  by  the  utterance  from  your  lungs  in  the 
play-ground.  But  Vocal  Gymnastics  has  nothing  to  do  with  vour 
noisy  sports.  By  Vocal  Gymnastics  is  meant  a system  of  exercises  for 
training  the  voice  in  habits  of  accurate  and  forcible  elocution. 

Pupil.  But  that  is  the  object  of  all  our  reading- lessons.  Why, 
then,  give  the  name  to  special  portions  ? 
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Teacher.  Because  there  are  certain  bad  habits  of  reading  to  which 
you  are  liable,  and  there  are  certain  good  habits  which  are  difficult 
to  acquire.  Now  to  enable  you  to  avoid  tire  bad  habits  and  acquire 
the  good  habits  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  continual  practice  directed 
specially  to  these  ends. 

Pupil.  Will  you  give  me  an  example  of  some  of  the  bad  habits  to 
which  we  are  liable? 

Teacher.  For  full  information  I refer  you  to  the  Cautions  in  regard 
to  Artie  u/atin  and  Pronunciation , which  form  the  introduction  to  the  - 
Fifth  Reader.  Each  of  the  lessons  entitled  Vocal  Gymnastics  is 
intended  to  give  exercise  in  avoiding  some  one  of  ihese  faults. 

Pupil.  And  how  are  we  to  know  to  which  of  these  faults  our 
attention  is  to  be  given. 

Teacher.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  there  is  reference  to  the 
Caution  to  which  your  attention  is  specially  called.  For  instance, 
look  at  the  next  lesson.  You  see  the  words  “ Refer  to  Caution  1, 
Section  a.”  Now  turn  back  to  caution  1,  and  tell  me  its  object. 

Pupil.  ( Turning  hack  to  page  7.)  1 find  that  we  are  required  to 

give  the  proper  sounds  to  unaccented  vowels,  and  section  a specifies 
some  terminations  in  which  a fault  is  frequently  committed. 

Teacher.  What  terminations  do  you  find  thus  specified  ? 

Pupil.  Terminations  in  al,  an,  and  others,  all  of  which,  I notice, 
contain  the  vowel  a. 

Teacher.  And  what  error  are  you  cautioned  against,  in  reference 
to  these  terminations  '? 

Pupil.  Articulating  the  vowel  a , as  if  it  were  ?/, — such, for  instance, 
as  saying  ad'a -munt,  instead  of  ad'a -mant. 

Teacher.  Now  take  notice  that  each  sentence  of  the  lesson  contains 
one  word  or  more  with  that  termination.  And  further  to  ensure 
your  attention,  these  terminations  are  all  printed  in  italic  letters. 

Pupil.  I understand  then  that  in  reading  these  sentences  we  are  to 
take  the  utmost  care  to  give  to  each  of  these  italic  syllables  the  full, 
correct,  and  exact  sound  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Teacher.  You  are  right.  Now  let  me  hear  how  perfectly  you  can 
do  so. 


LESSON  XXIV- 
VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  1,  Sec.  a. — Terminations  in  al,  an.  ant,  &c. 

The  gallant  admiral  bade  the  tyrant  defiance  in  mortal  combat.  Human 
courage  could  not  save  the  fatal  standard.  Inst  ant  allegiance  is  due  to  regular 
ordinances.  Most  musical,  most  melancholy.  The  Christian  herald  is  exult  ant 
and  jubilant. 
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Bel'fky,  tho  pluco  in  which  bells  arc 
Hung. 

Cut  cle,  to  move  round. 

Crest,  a tuft  of  leathers  on  the  head. 
Film'ed,  covered  with  n thin  skin. 
Glen,  a narrow  valley,  a dale. 
Hek'mit,  (from  a Greek  word  signifying 
solitary,)  one  who  retires  from  tho 
world,  a recluse. 

Sex'ton,  (contracted  from  sacristan. 


from  Latin  sarcr,  sacred,)  an  officer  of 
the  church,  who  takes  charge  of  the 
building,  the  sacred  vessels,  &c. 

Vi  iiiu'tios,  tho  state  of  moving  one 
way  and  the  other  in  quick  succession. 

Mot'tleii,  murked  with  spots  of  differ- 
ent colors. 

Old-South,  the  name  of  a church  in 
Boston. 

Wa'hy,  cautious,  watchful. 


Pronunciation  — Of t en  21,  clear  22,  cheer'i-ly  22,  riding  12,/a'ucr-al  16,  and  22. 


TIIE  BELFRY  PIGEON. 

1.  On  the  cross-beam  under  the  Old-South  bell 
The  nest  of  a pigeon  is  builded  well. 

In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there, 

Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air. 

I have  passed  him  oft,  and  1 know  his  peck 
By  the  play  of  gold  in  his  mottled  neck. 

2.  And  I love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 

With  his  wary  eye  and  active  feet; 

And  I often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 

Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 

Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed, 

And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 

3.  ’Tis  a bird  I love,  with  his  brooding  note, 

Anil  the  pulsing  throb  in  his  trembling  throat; 
There ’s  a human  look  in  his  swelling  breast 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  his  lowly  crest; 

And  I often  stop  with  the  fear  1 feel, 

lie  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

4.  Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell, 

Chime  of  the  hour  or  funeral  knell, 

The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 

When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  the  midnight  moon, 
When  the  sexton  cheerily  rings  for  noon, 

When  the  clock  strikes  clear  at  morning  light, 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  “Nine  at  ni<dit,” — 

5.  When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath-air, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  tones  of  prayer, 

Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 

He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred  ; 

Or,  rising  half  in  his  rounded  nest, 

He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 

Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes, 

And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 


N.  P.  WILMS. 
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LESSON  XXVI. 

Hand'some-lt,  amply,  generously,  lib-  I In-sert',  to  set  in,  to  print  in  a news 

erally.  | paper. 

Pronunciation-.  — First  9,  ad-ver-tise’26i,  ad-ver'tise  ment  26g,  news  16. 

ADVERTISING  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER. -A  DIALOGUE. 

Ralph.  Oh,  father,  what  do  you  think  has  happened? 

Father.  I am  sure  I cannot  tell. 

R.  Why,  my  little  dog  Bounce  is  lost. 

F.  Indeed?  I am  sorry  to  hear  it.  How  did  it  happen? 

R.  I was  walking  with  him  in  the  streets;  another  dog  came  along, 
and  they  began  to  play.  First  they  put  their  noses  together ; then 
Bounce  scampered  away,  and  the  other  dog  after  him.  I called  as 
loud  as  I could,  but  Bounce  would  not  come  back.  Then  I ran 
after  him,  but  they  turned  into  another  street,  and  I could  not  find 
them  any  where. 

F.  Have  you  made  search  for  him? 

R.  Oh  yes.  I have  been  all  over  the  city  without  success. 

F.  Well,  we  must  advertise  him. 

R.  What,  advertise  him  in  a newspaper?  Do  you  think  that  will 
find  him? 

F.  Perhaps  it  may.  I will  write  an  advertisement,  and  you  may 
go  to  the  newspaper-office,  and  have  it  inserted. 

R.  That  will  be  grand:  pray  do  it  immediately.  Come!  Here 
is  paper,  pen,  and  ink. 

F.  Very  well,  [writes  Now  listen  while  I read  it  to  you: 

JsFoot  / 

4?naff  /ffac/t  c/oy,  oj*  t/ic  teiziez' - tfzeed , -cc/ozcd  a/ony 

t/ie  dzea*t  and  down'  t/tc  /ey*:  veiy  fwe/y  a?id  ft/ay^u/,  and 

andivezF  to  tfle  nai?ie/  oj?  (bounce.  ' /F/ioevei'  wt// . zetctm'  ttm'  to 
t/ie  ou/nei ' at  qA&o.  55 1 <~{t/uo/nut  cF tieet,  o/ia/f  te  &anc/aome/y 
zeuraFct/. 

There,  will  that  do? 

R.  Oh, yes,  that  will  do!  Now  I will  go  and  ask  the  man  at  the 
newspaper- office  to  print  it. 

F.  Yes,  but  you  must  take  money  to  pay  for  it. 

R.  What,  shall  l have  to  pay  for  printing  the  advertisement? 

F.  Certainly.  The  printer  must  be  paid  for  his  work.  It  will 
cost  you  half  a dollar  at  least.  Here  is  the  money. 

R.  Thank  you.  I do  hope  we  shall  find  poor  Bounce. 


GO  O D Ii  I Cir  S F I FT  II  Ii  E A I)  E R . 


Ab-bre-vi  a'tion,  ft  letter,  or  a few  let- 
ters, used  in  placo  of  n wliolo  word, 
as  U.  S.  for  United  States 
Ap-pue-h  end',  to  think,  to  be  of  opinion. 
Com'pi.i  mknt,  mark  of  csteom  and  res- 
pect. 


C.ui'go,  ship-load. 

Ex-ag-geu-a'tion,  a representation 
greater  than  is  true. 

Fi.kkce.  to  deprive  of  mouey  under  false 
pretexts. 

I’hhase,  expression. 


Pronunciation.  — Dol'lar  34,  prob’a-bly  3a,  po'et-ry  34,  pcr-Aaps'  34  & 32c, 
men  10,  par-tic' it-lars  3c,  fel'low  0,  quun'ti-ty  3c,  mu-so'um  20c,  cu-ri-os'i-ties  3. 


[ The  next  day  Ralph  came  running  to  his  father  with  a newspaper  in  his  hand.]  ) 

Ralph.  Oh, father,  I have  found  it,  I have  found  it! 

Father.  What!  Bounce?  Have  you  found  Bounce?  s 

R.  Oh, no.  Not  Bounce,  hut  the  advertisement.  Here  it  is: 

LOST. — A small  black  POO  of  the  terrier-breed  : fawn-colored  along 

the  breast  and  down  the  legs:  very  lively  and  playful,  and  answers  \ 

to  the  name  of  Bounce.  Whoever  will  return  him  to  the  owner  at  No. 

55, C hestnut  Street,  shall  be  handsomely  rewarded.  | 

It  is  printed  exactly  as  you  wrote  it.  Now,  how  can  this  adver-  $ 
tisement  bring  Bounce  back  to  us?  < 

F.  Why,  you  know  people  generally  read  the  newspapers  and  j 
look  over  the  advertisements.  Probably  little  Bounce  has  been  found  t 
by  somebody,  and  if  the  person  who  has  found  him  sees  this  adver-  5 
tisement,  he  will  probably  bring  him  to  us! 

R.  Oh,  that  will  be  charming.  But  you  surprise  me.  I did  not  ' 
suppose  that  the  advertisements  in  a newspaper  were  often  read,  $ 
I know  that  sister  Sally  always  hunts  for  the  marriages  and  the  j 
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poetry;  grandmother  for  the  deaths  and  the  terrible  accidents,  and 
I always  see  you  turn  to  the  latest  news  from  Europe.  For  my  part, 
I dearly  like  the  stories  in  a newspaper,  but  I never  look  at  the 
advertisements.  They  are  too  stupid. 

F.  Perhaps  not  so  stupid  as  you  think.  Let  us  read  a few  of  the 
advertisements  in  this  paper,  and  see  what  can  be  made  of  them. 

R.  Very  gladly.  Here  is  the  next  one  to  Bounce. 

FOUND. — A pocket-book,  containing  a roll  of  BANK-NOTES  and 

various  papers.  The  owner  can  have  it  by  calling  at  No.  100  Mcr- 
ehants’Row,  proving  property,  and  paying  for  this  advertisement. 

Found  a roll  of  money ! I wonder  how  many  dollars  it  contained. 
At  any  rate,  the  finder  is  an  honest  fellow,  for  he  wishes  to  restore  it 
to  the  owner.  But  what  is  meant  by  “proving  property”? 

F.  This  phrase  means  that  any  person  claiming  the  money  must 
prove  it  to  be  really  his  by  describing  the  pocket-book  and  stating 
where  and  when  it  was  lost,  how  many  notes  there  were,  on  what 
bank,  and  their  amounts,  and  other  particulars  which  the  owner, 
and  the  owner  only,  would  be  likely  to  know. 

R.  And  I see  that  he  must  pay  for  the  advertisement  also.  That 
is  just,  for  it  is  printed  for  his  benefit. 

F.  And  if  the  finder  is  a poor  man,  he  should  also  receive  a 
liberal  reward,  both  to  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  and  as  a compliment 
to  his  honesty,  and  an  inducement  to  others  to  follow  his  example. 

R.  Here  is  an  advertisement  about  sugar : 


S' 


UGAR.- 


-100  Hogsheads  just  received  and  for  sale  by 

H.  D.  NEWCOMB  & BRO.,  WallStreet 


One  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar!  What  an  enormous  quantity! 
Do  you  suppose  they  really  have  one  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar? 

F.  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Merchants  often  receive  whole 
cargoes  of  sugar,  as  well  as  of  other  merchandise. 

R.  I never  really  thought  before  of  what  advertisements  mean. 
Why,  it  seems  that  every  body  who  has  anything  to  sell  advertises 
it;  anyone  who  has  found  anything  advertises  it.  And  see  here: 

WANTED. — A good,  honest,  faithful  lad,  as  APPRENTICE  to  the 
Watch  making  business.  Apply  at  6G, Second  Street. 

JAMES  LIGHT. 

Followed  by  fifty  other  things  “wanted;” — houses  wanted  — 
servants  wanted — places  wanted  — ten  thousand  dollars  wanted  — 
well,  a great  many  people  want  that  — 

F.  But  I apprehend  that  few  of  them  get  it  by  advertising.  They 
had  better  resort  to  hard  work  for  it. 

R.  What  is  this?  It  is  funny: 


)IG ! PIG!! 
for  sale  by 


PIG!!!— 1000  tons  PIG-IRON,  just  received,  and 
W.  B.  BELKNAP,  No.  100  Main  Street. 
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Now,  father,  what  does  “ pig!  pig! ! pig! ! ! ” mean  ? 

F.  It  means  pig-iron.  The  term  is  applied  to  lead  and  other 
metals  as  well  as  to  iron.  1 cannot  tell  you  the  origin  of  the  name. 

11.  [Pronouncing  job  to  rhyme  with  probe,  ns  tf  cpelled  jobo.| 

JOB  PRINTING  at  No.  72  Market  Streot. 

Who  is  Job  printing?  I see  his  signs  all  along  the  streets. 

F.  You  pronounce  the  word  J-o-b,  wrong ; it  is  not  Job  printing, 
the  name  of  it  man,  but  job-printing;  that  is,  small  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  cards,  showbills,  handbills,  and  the  like. 

Ii.  What  a dunce  I am  ! I see  it  is  very  important  to  pronounce 
our  words  right. 

F.  Yes;  and  now  let.  me  direct  your  attention  to  another  thing, 
my  son.  Do  you  sec  that  these  advertisements  are  all  arranged 
under  different  heads?  Here  is  a column  of  Amusements;  here  are 
Dry  Goods;  here  are  Groceries ; here  are  Books.  This  column  is  de- 
voted to  those  who  desire  places:  that  to  those  who  wish  to  hire 
servants  : here  is  a place  for  things  lost,  and  here  for  things  found. 
This  arrangement  is  made  for  the  convenience  of  readers. 

li.  I see  a great  many  are  signed  by  Co.;  as  “Wilburns,  Jerome, 
& Co.” — now  what  does  this  mean  : who  is  this  Co  ? 

F.  Co.  is  an  abbreviation  of  Company.  Williams,  Jerome,  & Co. 
means  Williams,  Jerome,  & Company.  In  large  mercantile  affairs, 
and  in  many  kinds  of  business,  several  persons  associate  together, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  extensive  concerns  to  better  advantage. 
They  form  what  is  called  a partnership.  Now  in  this  concern  of 
Williams,  Jerome,  & Co.,  there  may  be  several  partners;  one  will 
perhaps  buy  the  goods ; another  will  sell  them  : another  will  keep 
the  accounts;  and  another  will  collect  the  debts  and  pay  the  notes 
and  bills. 

li.  Here  is  an  advertisement  which  I do  not  exactly  understand  : 
Ei^FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

THE  new  Ship.  SVVIFI'SUKE,  A.  No.  1,  1000  tons, 
copper-fastened,  will  sail  from  New-Orleans  on  tbo  'JOth 
i November.  For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to 

LIVINGSTON  &.  CO.,  00  Camp  Street 

K.  Why  is  this  ship  said  to  be  A.  No.  1 ? 

F.  Vessels  are  classified  according  to  their  age,  strength,  and  other 
qualities.  The  best  class  is  called  A,  and  No.  1 implies  that  the 
Swiftsure  stands  at  the  head  of  the  best  class  of  vessels. 

It.  And  what  is  copper-fastened? 

F.  A ship  whose  planks  and  timbers  are  fastened  with  copper 
spikes,  instead  of  iron  spikes ; and  as  these  tire  less  liable  to  be  injured 
by  rust,  they  are  considered  more  durable.  A copper-fastened  ship 
is  deemed  safer  than  one  fastened  in  the  usual  way. 
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R.  Well,  and  what  does  “for  freight  or  passage”  mean? 

F.  The  merchandise  which  a ship  carries,  that  is,  cotton,  tobacco, 
flour,  beef,  pork,  grain,  and  things  of  that  kind,  are  called  freight: 
passage  is  for  persons  that  wish  to  pass;  thus,  this  invitation  is 
addressed  to  those  who  desire  to  send  any  kind  of  merchandise  to 
Liverpool,  and  to  those  tvho  desire  to  go  there. 

R.  I now  understand  ; but  here  is  one  that  I cannot  make  out 
at  all.  Now  what  does  this  mean? 

MATRIMONIAL. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  LADY,  Mirrah  Volatile,  upon  the  receipt  of 
one  dollar  and  a lock  of  hair,  will  send  to  the  person  a description 
of  his  life  and  character,  and  will  tell  him  whom  he  will  marry,  as  well  as 
many  other  things  concerning  his  future  life,  his  temper',  success  in 
business,  &e. 

F.  It  means  that  Mirrah  Volatile  will  be  happy  to  get  one  dollar 
of  any  person  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  place  confidence  in  her  promises. 
R.  Oli,  it  is  all  a cheat,  then  ? 

F.  Certainly:  all  such  advertisements  are  meant  to  fleece  people 
who  are  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  any  one  can  tell  their  fortunes. 

R.  So,  some  of  these  advertisements  are  mere  cheats?  I sup- 
pose here  is  one  of  the  sort : 

Dr.  Bragg’s  Universal  Catholicon,  or  Complete  Cure-all. 

A Certain  Remedy  for  Corns.  Sprains,  Dyspepsia,  Headache,  Toothache, 
Consumption,  Boils,  Warts,  Fever  and  Ague,  Mumps,  Quinsy, 
Scarlet-Fever,  Hysteria  and  indeed  all  the  complaints  “ flesh  is  heir  to.” 

BP  Be  particular,  ask  for  Bragg’s  Universal  Catholicon  or  Complete 
Cure-all1  None  is  genuine  unless  signed  LUCIUS  BRAGG, 

Physician,  No  72  Mark  Lane. 

F.  Yes,  that  is  another  deception.  This  Catholicon  is  what  is 
called  a “quack  medicine” — that  is,  a compound  made  by  some 
pretended  doctor,  and  sold  to  ignorant  people,  who  imagine  that  it 
is  really  what  it  pretends  to  be.  Such  impositions  generally  have 
high-sounding  names.  People  very  often  lose  their  lives  by  using 
these  dangerous  drags. 

R.  I suppose  this  is  another  of  the  swindling  advertisements : 
HOW  TO  GET  RICH  ! 

PETER  LIGHTFINGER,  16  Crooked  Way,. will  give  reliable  infor- 
mation to  any  person,  male  or  female,  wFfo  will  call  on  him  and 
deposit  25  cents,  and  answer  the  following  questions : your  age  ? your 
place  of  nativity  ? your  last  dream  ? 

F.  Yes,  that  is  also  a mere  trick  to  get  money. 

R.  Well,  here  is  something  very  curious: 

XY.  Z. — The  event  I foresaw  has  taken  place  : write  immediately  and 
• tell  me  your  residence : you  shall  hear  good  news. 

Now  this  seems  to  me  very  mysterious:  what  doeS  X.  Y.  Z.  mean? 
F.  The  person  who  inserts  the  advertisement  has  agreed  before- 
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hand  with  another  person  to  communicate  with  him  in  this  way; 
so  that  when  t lie  latter  sees  this  address  to  X.  Y.  '/.  lie  knows  that 
it  comes  from  his  friend,  and  understands  its  meaning. 

11.  Why,  these  advertisements  grow  more  and  more  interesting. 
Mere  is  a long  list  of  amusements.  I^ct  me  read  you  one: 

Museum  of  10,000  Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art! 

JUST  Received  at  this  collection  of  wonders,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  curiosities  : n SEA-LION,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

It  is  a real  marvel  of  creation,  half  fish  and  half  quadruped  It  is  very 
intelligent  and  will  roll  over  and  dnneo  upon  its  tail,  at  the  command  of 
its  keeper.  This  Museum  is  open  from  !•  in  the  morning  till  9 at  night. 

OP  Admission  95  cents,  children  half-price. 

Do  you  suppose  this  is  true,  or  is  it  a deception  ? 

J'\  This  is  no  doubt  true,  with  some  exaggeration : these  museums 
of  curiosities  of  nature  and  art  are  generally  well  worth  seeing. 

II.  Here  is  somebody  advertising  “Wife  Wanted.”  That  beats 
all.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  a young  man  who  has  no  better  way 
than  this  of  winning  a wife  had  better  stay  a bachelor. 

[Enter  Pompey .] 

Pompei].  Oh,  Master  Ralph,  we  have  got  him ! we  have  got  him  ! 
Here  is  the  boy  who  found  him!  Come  in,  sir. 

[Enter  boy  with  a dog  in  his  arms.  Ralph  takes  the  dog.] 

11.  Oh  Bounce,  you  beautiful  dog!  how  glad  I am  to  see  you! 
[To  the  hoy.]  Well,  and  was  it  you  who  found  him? 

Boy.  Yes,  T found  him;  he  was  quite  lost  in  the  street.  He  came 
up  to  me  and  whined,  and  I carried  him  home.  But  father  saw  the 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  and  to  see  if  he  was  the  dog  that  was 
meant,  we  spoke  to  him  and  called  him  Bounce.  He  wagged  his 
tail,  and  then  I knew  it  was  the  dog  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

*F.  Well,  my  good  boy ; there  is  a dollar  for  you.  Now  Ralph, 
you  see  the  advantage  of  an  advertisement. 


LESSON  XXVIII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  10.  — The  letter  r suffers  more  unfair  usage 
than  any  other  of  the  alphabet.  Bad  readers  sound  it  where  it 
ought  to  be  omitted,  and  omit  it  where  it  ought  to  be  sounded. 

Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  Say  straws,  not  stows.  The  dog's 
paws  were  raw.  The  stupid  lawyer  has  no  idea  of  the  law  of  the  case.  lie  saw 
on  the  lawn  the  claw  of  a hawk.  Say  laws,  not  tors.  Quaff  the  draught.  Did 
either  his  Pa  or  Ma  approve  of  his  conduct?  Do  not  say  Par  or  Mar,  hut  Pa  or 
Ma.  His  father  goes  farther. 
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Spring,  the  season  in  which  plants 
spring,  or  begin  to  grow , properly 
beginning  the  twenty-second  of  March, 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  but  in  popular 
language  beginning  the  first  of  March. 

Hue,  color,  tint,  dye. 


Twi'light,  the  faint  light  which  pro 
vails  on  the  earth  after  sunset  and 
before  sunrise. 

Lay,  song;  anciently  a narrative  poem. 
O'dor.  smell,  scent,  fragrance. 
Her'ald,  proclaimer,  forerunner. 


Pronunciation.— O'pen-ing  id,  her' odds  la,  pleas'ant  la,  har'vest  1 b,  wak-cus  id, 
con-tent'ed  lg,  cheerful  22,  twi'light  2c,  a-lone’  If,  ev'er-y  M,  clothes  29. 


PLEASANT  DAYS. 


3. 


When  the  opening  flowers, 
Heralds  of  the  spring, 

Freshened  by  soft  showers, 
Sweetest  odors  bring; 

W hen  with  merry  voice 
Birds  begin  their  lays, 

And  in  spring  rejoice — 

These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

When  the  summer’s  glow 
Shines  upon  the  ground  ; 

Light  and  warmth  bestow 
Brighter  colors  round ; 

In  cool  shades  we  lie, 

While  the  sunbeam  plays 

Through  the  clear  blue  sky — 
These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

When  the  cooler  breeze 

Health  and  strength  renews; 

When  upon  the  trees 

Glow  rich  autumn’s  hues-; 


When  earth  plenty  yields; 

When  the  footstep  strays 
Through  rich  harvest  fields — 
These  are  pleasant  days ! 

4.  When  with  dazzling  white 

Winter  clothes  the  earth  ; 
When  the  bright  fire-light 
Wakens  song  and  mirth  ; 

F riends  we  love  to  greet 
Round  the  cheerful  blaze 
Oft  in  twilight  meet-^- 
These  are  pleasant  days  ! 

5.  Foolish  he  who  lives 

For  one  time  alone ; 

Every  season  gives 
Pleasures  of  its  own. 
Happy  he  who  finds 
Each  to  merit  praise  ; 

To  contented  minds 
All  are  pleasant  days  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  XXX. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  6. — It  merits  the  special  attention  of  teacher 
and  pupil.  No  fault  is  more  common,  or  more  vulgar,  than  the 
perversion  of  the  final  sound  of  o to  ur. 

The  widow’s  sorrow  is  not  hollow.  You  should  sav  yellow,  not  yeller.  Look 
from  the  window  at  the  willows  in  the  meadow.  To-morrow  will  follow  to-morrow 
in  sunshine  and  shadow  His  farm  was  partly  left  fallow,  partly  planted  in 
tobacco  and  potatoes.  Blow  the  fire  with  the  bellows.  The  mermaid  pillows 
her  head  on  the  billows. 
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LESSON  XXXI. 


Cup  it,  ii  vulgar  phrase  demoting  to  run 
fast. 

Dep  ot',  (do-po'l,  n place  of  deposit;  n 
building  connected  with  railroads,  to 
be  occupied  by  passengers  and  goods. 

Fki.'i.ow,  a companion,  an  associate; 
vulgarly  used  with  tho  meaning  of 
person 

Fib,  (perhaps  corrupted  from  fable),  a 
wont  vulgarly  used  as  a softer  expres- 
sion than  he. 

Pke'cious,  (prcsh'us),  of  grout  value  [ 


or  worth ; used  ironically  to  signify 
worthless. 

Pkei.'er,  a vulgar  expression  to  denote 
something  extraordinary. 

Rum'maoe,  to  search  narrowly. 

Scrape,  a low  word  denoting  diilleultv, 
perplexity. 

I \V  ii  ew,  is  used  to  represent  the  whistling 
by  which  children  often  express  won- 
der or  surprise. 

Woii'ky,  as  used  in  this  lesson  is  a low 
word  denoting  harassing  anxiety. 


Pronunciation. — Been  33,  were  33,  aro  33,  el'e  phan/ \a,  fel'Ioie  (1,  boo//t  15  p«t  33, 
tH-quire  1,  cr'rand  34,  kit'teas  hi,  rt-shamed'  If,  a-g am'  33. 


FRANK  AND  THOMAS.— A DIALOGUE. 

Thomas.  Wiiat’s  your  hurry,  Frank?  Stop  a minute. 

Frank.  I can’t  stay;  father  sent  me  with  this  letter  to  the  rail- 
road depot. 

T.  Well,  the  depot  will  not,  run  away. 

F.  But  the  cars  will.  There’s  a gentleman  going  to  Now -York ; 
he  promised  to  carry  this  letter,  and  there’s  money  in  it  for  my 
brother. 

T.  But  don’t  you  sec  it  is  but  ten  minutes  past  three?  The  cars 
don’t  start  till  four,  and  you  have  time  enough  for  what  I want  of  you. 
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F.  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

T.  Just  step  in  here  to  see  the  wild  beasts  with  me ; you  have  never 
been  in, — have  you? 

F.  No;  I'll  go  when  I come  back  from  my  errand. 

T.  No, you  can’t;  for  then  it  will  be  time  to  go  to  the  writing- 
master. 

F.  Then  I will  go  with  you  to-morrow. 

T.  No,  you  can’t;  for  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition. 

F.  Is  it?  That’s  bad!  I did  not  know  there  were  any  beasts  in 
town  till  to-day.  IIow  many  are  there? 

T.  Ever  so  many.  There’s  a polar-bear,  and  an  elephant,  and  a 
most  beautiful  rhinoceros. 

F.  I have  seen  a rhinoceros,  and  he  is  the  ugliest  creature  that 
ever  Avas;  his  skin  sits  as  loosely  upon  him  as  a sailor’s  trowsers. 

T.  Well,  there’s  a royal  tiger — 

F.  Is  there?  I never  saw  a royal  tiger. 

T.  Oh,  he’s  a beauty, — all  yellotv,  and  covered  with  black  stripes. 
Then  there  are  little  leopards  playing  just  like  kittens;  and  — there! 
there!  do  you  hear  that?  — that’s  the  lion  roaring. 

F.  Whew!  that’s  a peeler!  How  long  will  it  take  to  see  them  all? 

T.  Oh,  not  half  an  hour;  and  it  would  not  take  you  five  minutes 
to  run  down  to  the  depot  afterAvard,  if  you  clip  it  like  a good  felloAv. 

F.  Are  there  many  monkeys? 

T.  Plenty  of  them!  the  funniest  monkeys  you  ever  suav;  they  make 
all  sorts  of  faces. 

F.  Well,  I don’t  know. — What  if  I should  be  too  late  for  the 
cars? 

T.  No  danger  of  that,  I tell  you.  The  toAvn  clock  up  there  is  too 
fast;  it’s  all  out  of  order;  and  besides,  you  might  see  half  the  beasts 
Avhile  you  are  standing  here  thinking  about  it,  looking  up  the  street 
and  doAvn  the  street. 

F.  Well,  come  along,  then.  Where’s  your  money? 

T.  Oh,  I don’t  pay.  I got  acquainted  Avith  the  door-keeper  after 
I had  been  in  tAviee,  and  now  he  lets  me  in  for  nothing  every  time  I 
bring  a felloAv  that  does  pay. 

F.  Oh,  ho!  Well,  I suppose  it  is  a quarter  of  a dollar;  and  I have 
one  someAvhere  in  my  pocket.  [Pulling  out  his  handkerchief  to  search 
for  the  money,  he  drops  the  letter. ] All!  here  it  is!  Come  Tom!  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Mind  you  do  not  let  me  stay  too  long. 

[ They  go  into  the  exhibition  booth. 

Frank's  father , passing  along , picks  up  the  letter,  examines  it,  looks 
round  for  Frank,  and  passes  hastily  away. 

After  some  time  the  boys  come  outf] 

T.  You  did  not  half  see  them,  you  Avere  in  such  a hurry  and  Avorry. 

F.  I know  it  Are  you  sure  that  clock  is  too  fast,  Tom? 
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J T.  1 don’t  know,  — 1 suppose  so,  — the  clocks  are  wrong  half  the 
j time. 

5 /•'.  Why,  you  told  me  it  was  too  fast,  Tom!  and  now  I’ll  bet  any 

l thing  that  I shall  be  too  late.  I wish  I had  not  gone  in. 

I*  T.  Well,  why  don’t  you  move,  then?  What  are  you  rummaging 

after? 

F.  Why,  after  my  letter.  I’m  sure  I put  it  in  this  pocket.  What 
in  the  name  of  wonder  has  become  of  it! 

T.  Look  in  the  other  pocket. 

iF.  It  isn’t  there,  nor  in  my  hat.  What  shall  I do? 

T.  Why,  you  can  not  have  lost  it, — can  you? 

F.  I have  lost  it.  I am  as  sure  as  can  be  I had  it  in  this  very 
pocket  just  before  I met  you ; and  now  it  is  gone. 

T.  Perhaps  somebody  stole  it  in  the  crowd. 

F.  That’s  comfort!  There  was  ever  so  much  money  in  it,  for  I 
heard  father  talking  about  it  at  dinner-time. 

T.  ()li. I will  tell  you  what  has  become  of  it! 

F.  What?  What? 

T.  Why,  I guess  the  elephant  took  it  out  of  your  pocket. 

F.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  stand  there  laughing,  after  you 
have  got  me  into  such  a scrape.  I have  a great  mind  to  go  in  again 
and  look  all  round. 

T.  They  will  not  let  you  in  again  unless  you  pay. 

F.  O Tom,  what  will  my  father  say  to  me?  Where  shall  I look? 
( I wish  I had  never  heard  of  the  beasts;  there  was  no  comfort  in 
> looking  at  them,  for  I was  thinking  of  the  cars  all  the  time;  and  now 
5 my  letter  is  gone,  and  brother  Henry’s  money,  and  all;  and  what 
! will  father  do  to  me  ? 

| T.  What’s  the  use  of  telling  him  anything  about  it?  He’ll  never 
\ know  whether  the  letter  went  or  not,  if  you  don’t  say  a word. 

IF.  Yes,  he  will;  my  brother  will  write  to  inquire  for  the  money. 
T.  Well,  and  can  you  not  say  you  gave  the  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man? 

5 F:  No,  Tom;  I can  not  do  that.  I can  not  tell  a lie,  and,  above 
* all,  to  my  father. 

\ T.  The  more  fool  you!  You  need  not  look  so  mad  about  it.  There 
> is  your  father  coming  now.  Bun  and  tell  him  quick,  and  get  a whip- 
{ ping. 

5 F.  lie  will  punish  me,  Tom;  that  he  will.  What  shall  I do?  - 

| T.  Take  my  advice;  I’ll  tell  a fib  for  you,  and  do  you  hold  to  it. 

| F.  I never  told  a lie  in  my  life,  Tom. 

I T.  Then  it’s  high  time  you  did.  You’ll  have  to  tell  a great  many 

| before  you  die. 

> F.  I do  not  believe  that. 

| T.  Well  here’s  your  father.  Now,  see  how  I will  get  you  out  of  the 
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scrape.  That’s  right!  keep  staring  up  at  the  handbill  on  the  wall. 
[ Enter  father .] 

Father.  Why,  Frank,  you  have  run  yourself  out  of  breath.  I 
trust  that  letter  will  go  safe,  for  your  brother  wants  the  money 
very  much.  * 

T.  Frank  was  just  in  time,  sir.  The  cars  were  just  starting. 

Father.  Oh,  you  went  with  him,  did  you? 

T.  Yes,  sir;  and  I saw  the  gentleman  put  the  letter  in  his  pocket- 
book  very  carefully.  I fancy  it  will  go  safe  enough. 

Father.  I fancy  it  will.— What  is  in  that  handbill,  Frank,  that 
interests  you  so  much? 

F.  I don’t  know,  sir. 

Father.  What’s  the  matter,  my  boy  ? 

F.  I can  not  stand  it, father!  I can  not  stand  it!  I had  rather  take 
ten  whippings,  Tom,  any  day,  than  — than  — 

Father.  IIo,  ho!  what  is  all  this? 

T.  You  are  a fool,  F rank. 

F.  I know  I am  a fool ; but  I can  not  tell  a lie.  I lost  the  letter, 
father;  I went  to  see  the  wild  beasts  with  Tom,  and  lost  the  letter. 

Father.  And  this  precious  fellow  wanted  you  to  deceive  me  about 
it,  did  he? 

T.  Why,  I thought — 

Father.  Frank,  I would  willingly  lose  a dozen  letters,  with  ten 
times  as  much  money  in  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  finding  you  resist 
the  temptation.  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  leave  off  crying.  I found 
the  letter,  and  carried  it  myself  to  the  depot  in  time  for  the  cars.  I 
can  forgive  your  folly,  since  it  has  not  ended  in  wickedness;  but 
remember  one  thing;  I shall  not  forgive  you,  if  henceforward  you 
associate  with  this  unprincipled  boy. — Begone,  sir!  I am  glad  to  see 
shame  in  your  face.  Had  my  boy  taken  your  advice,  he,  too,  would 
have  been  at  this  moment  a detected,  conscience-smitten,  despised 
liar ; but  he  is  holding  up  his  head,  and  his  heart  is  light  in  his  bosom. 
You  are  the  very  boy,  Thomas,  that  I was  requested  to  take  into 
my  employment;  but  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Never 
come  near  my  son  again. 


“ It  is  a lovely  thing  for  youth 

To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom’s  way  ; 

To  fear  a lie,  to  speak  the  truth, 

That  we  may  trust  to  all  they  say. 

“ But  liars  we  can  never  trust,  • 

Though  they  should  speak  the  thing  that’s  true : 
And  he  that  does  one  fault  at  first, 

And  lies  to  hide  it,  makes  it  two.” 
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Com  mo'tion,  tumult, excitement. 

Kku'chikf,  (contracted  from  eaverchrj, 
from  French  couvrir,  to  cover,  and 
chef,  the  lieud.)  a cloth  to  cover  the 
head. 

Lust'y,  stout,  vigorous. 

Mad'cap,  wild,  violent. 


Pout/TRY,  (from  French  panic,  a hen,) 
domestic  fowls,  such  as  cocks  and  hens, 
geese,  turkeys,  and  ducks. 

Spray,  a branch  of  a tree,  a twig. 

Thatch,  covering  of  straw. 

Uu'chin,  a hedgehog;  a name  given  to 
u child  or  small  boy  in  sport  or  anger. 


1’konunci  ation. — Ilus'tlo  21,  sa  late'  16,  roared  9,  nion'ster  9,  a hirin'  If,  mute  16, 
ma'tron-ly  117 b,  whisVling  21. 

THE  WIND  IN  A FROLIC. 

1.  The  wind  one  morning  sprang  up  from  sleep, 

Saying,  “ Now  for  a frolic  ! now  for  a leap ! 

Now  fora  madcap  galloping  chase  ! 

I’ll  make  a commotion  in  every  place !” 

2.  So  it  swept  with  a bustle  right  through-  a great  town, 

Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 
Shutters,  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 

Old  women’s  bonnets  and  gingerbread-stalls. 

There  never  was  heard  a much  lustier  shout, 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  tumbled  about ; 

And  the  urchins,  that  stand  with  their  thievish  eyes 
Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a prize. 

3.  Then  away  to  the  field  it  went  blustering  and  humming, 

And  the  cattle  all  wondered  what  might  be  coming. 

It  plucked  by  their  tails  the  grave,  matronly  cows, 

And  tossed  the  colts’  manes  all  over  their  brows, 

'fill,  offended  at  such  a familiar  salute, 

They  all  turned  their  backs  and  stood  sullenly  mute. 

4.  So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its  pranks, 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river’s  banks; 

Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray, 

Or  the  traveler  grave  on  the  king’s  highway. 

5.  It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 

Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags. 

’Twas  so  bold  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke  . 

With  the  doctor’s  wig  or  the  gentleman’s  cloak. 

6.  Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gayly,  “Now, 

You  sturdy  old  oaks,  I’ll  make  you  bow  i ” 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

And  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

7.  Then  it  rushed  like  a monster  on  cottage  and  farm. 

Striking  the  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm; 

And  they  ran  out  like  bees  in  a midsummer  swarm. 
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8.  There  were  dames  with  their  kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 
To  see  if  their  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps ; 

The  turkeys  all  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud, 

And  the  hens  crept  to  roost  in  a terrified  crowd. 

9.  There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  were  laid  on, 

Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 
But  the  wind  had  passed  on,  and  had  met,  in  a lane, 

With  a schoolboy  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain; 

For  it  tossed  him,  and  twirled  him,  then  passed,  and  he  stood 
With  his  hat  in  a pool,  and  his  shoes  in  the  mud. 


LESSON  XXXIII. 


Con-fu'ci-us,  a Chinese  philosopher, 
who  lived  about  550  years  B.  C.  He 
became  the  founder  of  a numerous 
sect,  which  still  exists  in  China. 

D k-spond'ent,  dejected,  hopeless. 

De  vice',  an  emblem,  intended  to  repre- 
sent a family,  person,  action,  or  qual- 
ity, with  a suitable  motto. 


Ed'i-fice,  a building. 

E'den,  paradise,  abode  of  the  happy. 

Mot'to,  a word-  or  sentence  added  to  a 
device.  (The  Italian  motto  means  a 
■word.) 

Tra-di'tion,  (literally  delivery,)  the  de- 
livery of  facts  or  historical  events  to 
posterity  by  oral  report,  not  in  writing. 


Pronunciation. — Proc'ess  27«,  de-spise'  1,  ed'ipfce5o,de-spond'ent  1,  rc-mem'ber  1, 
de-term'in-a-tion  1 and  129. 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE. 

1.  Edwin  was  looking  at  a large  building  in  process  of  construc- 
tion just  opposite  his  father’s  house.  Fie  watched  the  workmen 
from  day  to  day  as  they  carried  up  the  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
placed  them  in  their  proper  order. 

2.  Ilis  father  said  to  him,  “My  son,  you  seem  to  be  very  much 
taken  with  the  bricklayers;  pra}r,  what  are  you  thinking  about? 
Have  you  any  intention  of  learning  the  trade?” 

3.  “No,  sir;  but  I was  thinking  what  a little  thing  a brick  is,  and 
yet  that  great  house  is  built  by  laying  one  brick  on  another.” 

4.  “Very  true,  my  sou.  Never  forget  that.  Just  so  it  is  in  all 
great  works.  All  learning  is  only  one  little  lesson  added  to  another. 

5.  “If  a man  could  walk  all  around  the  globe,  it  would  be  by 
continuing  to  put  one  foot  before  the  other.  Your  whole  life  will  be 
made  up  of  one  little  moment  after  another.  Drop  added  to  drop 
makes  the  ocean. 

6.  “ Learn  from  this  not  to  despise  little  things.  Learn  also  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  great  labors.  The  greatest  labor  becomes  easy, : 
if  divided  into  parts. 

7.  “You  could  not  jump  over  a mountain,  but  step  by  step  takes 
you  to  the  other  side.  Do  not  fear,  therefore,  to  attempt  great 
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tilings.  Always  remember  that  the  whole  of  yonder  lofty  edifice 
is  only  brick  on  brick.” 

8.  “Father,  do  you  remember  the  proverb  you  repeated  to  me  the 
other  day?” — “What  proverb,  my  son?” 

9.  “ Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  mountains.  That  proverb,  I 
suppose,  means  that,  though  a difficulty  may  be  so  great  as  to  appear 
like  a mountain,  yet  patience  and  perseverance  will  in  time  over- 
come it.” 

10.  “Yes,  my  son.  A certain  distinguished  man  had  for  his 
device  a mountain  and  a man  with  a pick-axe  digging  at  it,  with  the 
motto,  Little  by  little.  In  this  way,  little  by  little,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome,  and  the  greatest  things  accomplished. 

11.  “It  would  seem  impossible  for  a number  of  little  insects  to 
commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  and  build  up  islands;  yet  the 
coral-insects  have  filled  whole  seas  with  islands,  little  by  little. 

12.  “A  Chinese  ode  says: 

Nothing  is  difficult  beneath  the  sky: 

Man  only  fails  because  he  fails  to  try. 

1.3.  “Tradition  says  that  Confucius,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  was 
in  his  youth  of  so  impatient  a temper  that  he  could  not  endure  the 
drudgery  of  learning, and,  in  his  desponding  hours,  he  determined  to 
give  up  the  attempt  to  learn. 

14.  “ One  day,  as  he  was  returning  home  with  a full  determination 
to  go  to  school  no  longer,  he  happened  to  pass  by  a half-witted  old 
woman,  who  was  rubbing  a small  bar  of  iron  on  a whetstone. 

Id.  “ When  the  young  student  asked  her  the  reason  of  this  strange 
employment,  she  replied,  ‘Why,  sir,  I have  lost  my  knitting-needle, 
and  just  thought  I would  rub  down  tins  bar  to  make  me  another.’ 

10.  “ The  words  acted  like  magic  on  the  young  philosopher,  who 
returned  to  his  books  with  ten-fold  diligence;  and  whenever  he  felt 
impatient  and  despondent  he  would  say  to  himself,  ‘If  a half- 
witted old  woman  has  resolution  enough  to  rub  down  a bar  of  iron 
to  a needle,  it  would  be  disgraceful  in  me  to  have  less  perseverance, 
when  the  highest  honors  of  the  empire  are  before  me.’” 

17.  Here  Edwin  said.  “Father,  the  poem  I learned  yesterday  is, 
I believe,  on  the  same  subject.”  “Well,  Edwin,  repeat  it,”  said  his 
father. 

“ Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 

Make  the  boundless  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land  ; 

And  the  little  moments,  humble  though  they  be, 

Make  the  mighty  ages  of  eternity. 

So  our  little  errors  lead  the  soul  astray 
From  the  paths  of  virtue,  oft  in  sin  to  stray; 

Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love, 

Make  our  earth  an  Eden,  like  the  heaven  above.” 
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Glade,  level  opening,  or  intervale. 
Heav'ing,  swelling  in  waves. 
Mir'ror,  reflecting  a true  image. 
Saith  (seth),  old  form  of  says. 

Se  rene',  calm  and  clear. 


Stream'let,  a small  stream ; so  beamlct . 

a small  beam  or  ray. 

Sir.'vER-y,  having  the  luster  of  silver, 
white. 

Tu-mult'(J-ous,  violently  agitated. 


Pronunciation. — Foun'toin  3r,  sil'ver-y  '4b,  cheer'ful  22,  ves'sels  4b,  tu  mult  u- 

ous  'Je. 

WHAT  SAITH  THE  FOUNTAIN? 

1.  What  saith  the  fountain, 

Hid  in  the  glade, 

Where  the  tall  mountain 
Throweth  its  shade  ? 

A.  “ Deep  in  my  waters,  reflected  serene 
All  the  soft  beauty  of  heaven  is  seen; 

Thus  let  thy  bosom,  from  wild  passions  free, 

Ever  the  mirror  of  purity  be.” 

3.  What  saith  the  streamlet, 

Flowing  so  bright, 

Clear  as  a beam  let 
Of  silvery  light  ? 

4.  “Morning  and  evening  still  floating  along, 

Upward  forever  ascendeth  my  song. 

Be  thou  contented,  whatever  befall, 

Cheerful  in  knowing  that  God  is  o’er  all.” 

5.  What  saith  the  river, 

Majestic  in  flow, 

Moving  for  ever 
Calmly  and  slow  ? 

G.  “ Over  my  surface  the  great  vessels  glide, 

Ocean-ward  borne  by  my  strong-heaving  tide. 

Work  thou  too,  brother,  life  vanisheth  fast, — 

Labor  unceasing, — rest  cometh  at  last.” 

7 What  saith  the  ocean, 

Boundless  as  night; 

Tumultuous  in  motion, 

Resistless  in  might  ? 

8.  “ Fountain  to  streamlet,  streamlet  to  river, 

All  in  my  bosom  commingle  for  ever; 

Morning  to  noontide,  and  noontide  to  night, 

Soon  will  eternity  vail  thee  from  sight.” 

W.  W.  CALDWKLI.. 
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Ex-cess’,  improper  indulgence  of  nppo-  | I)is-cekn\  to  distinguish,  to  boo. 

tito  or  passion,  intemperance.  Ob-scuuk’,  dark. 

Ex’tri  cate,  to  disentangle,  to  free.  | I’ko-jkc’tion,  throwing  forward ; a part 
Lab’y-rinth,  a placo  full  of  intricate  jutting  out. 

winding  passages.  | Rk-sent’mest,  anger. 

Pronunciation. — Ob-scwre’  16,  and  20,  dis  cern  311,  nenr’ly  22,  sev’er-nl  3 h,  pro- 
ceod'ed  2d,ef-feut'u-n/-ly  3a,  cx-eess’  1,  aw’eient  34,  a round’  If  inkal  20. 

THE  LAMP.  — A FABLE. 

1.  A YOt’Tii  was  once  walking  tilong  in  the  obscure  passages  of 
tin  ancient  building.  The  place  was  rough  and  dark,  and  in  some 
parts  he  could  hardly  discern  the  objects  around  him.  Several  times 
he  ran  against  the  stone  pillars  and  projections  that  came  in  his  way, 
and  severely  wounded  his  flesh. 

2.  In  one  instance  he  was  plunged  headlong  down  a flight  of 
steps;  and  at  last  he  fell  into  a pit.  Having  extricated  himself  from 
this  with  much  difficulty,  lie  was  so  disheartened  that  he  burst  into 
tears. 

3.  While  he  stood  weeping  in  the  dark  passage,  a door  opened  in 
the  floor,  through  which  a flood  of  light  burst  forth;  and  immedi- 
ately a lovely  female  was  before  him.  She  had  a winning  smile 
upon  her  face,  and  asked  in  gentle  tones  what  he  desired. 

4.  “Give  me  a lamp!  pray  give  me  a lamp!”  said  the  boy,  “to 
guide  me  through  this  labyrinth!”  No  sooner  was  the  request 
made  than  it  was  granted;  a lamp  was  in  the  boy’s  hand,  and  the 
fairy  image  disappeared. 

5.  The  youth  now  tripped  gayly  forward;  but  pretty  soon  he 
ran  so  fast  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  nearly  extinguished,  and 
several  times  he  suffered  the  same  injuries  he  had  suffered  before  he 
received  it.  At  last  he  proceeded  so  rapidly,  in  his  impatience  to 
get  forward,  that  the  lamp  went  out,  and  left  him  to  grope  his  way 
in  total  darkness. 

G.  There  is  a meaning  in  this  fable,  if  we  desire  to  find  it.  The 
lamp  may  be  likened  to  reason,  which  God  has  given  as  our  guide 
in  life.  This  is  the  light  to  show  us  the  dangers  and  evils  that  beset 
our  path.  If  we  bear  it  steadily,  it  will  continue  bright,  and  serve 
us  effectually ; but  if  we  become  impatient — if  we  allow  our  passions 
to  hurry  us  onward  — the  light  of  the  lamp  will  grow  dim,  and  in 
some  moment  of  excess  it  will  go  out,  leaving  us  in  obscurity  or 
total  darkness. 

7.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  the  passions  of  men  completclv 
blind  them!  How  often  is  the  lamp  of  reason  blown  out  in  the 
haste  and  violence  of  our  wishes,  our  prejudices,  or  our  resentment! 
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LESSON  XXXVI. 


Blithe,  joyous,  merry. 

Bun,  a kind  of  cake. 

Lark,  a singing-bird.  The  skylark  rises 
in  the  air  while  it  sings,  and  is  heard 
even  when  out  of  sight. 


Pike'staff,  the  wooden  pole  of  a pike. 
A pike  is  a military  weapon,  consisting 
of  a long  pole  with  a pointed  steel 
head 

Sim'i-le,  a comparison. 


Pronunciation. — Sim'i-/e  2 b,  deaf  35,  sol' of  lr,  yel'loie  6,  sleek  35. 

SIMILES. 

1-  As  proud  as  a peacock — as  round  as  a pea  — 

As  blithe  as  a lark  — as  brisk  as  a bee  — 

As  light  as  a feather  — as  sure  as  a gun  — 

As  green  as  the  grass  — as  brown  as  a bun  — 

2.  As  rich  as  a Jew  — as  warm  as  a toast  — 

As  cross  as  two  sticks  — as  deaf  as  a post  — 

As  sharp  as  a needle  — as  strong  as  an  ox  — 

As  grave  as  a judge  — as  sly  as  a fox  — 

3.  As  old  as  the  hills — as  straight  as  a dart  — 

As  still  as  the  grave  — as  swift  as  a hart  — 

As  solid  as  marble  — as  firm  as  a rock  — 

As  soft  as  a plum  — as  dull  as  a block  — 

4-  As  pale  as  a lily — as  blind  as  a bat  — 

As  white  as  a sheet  — as  black  as  my  hat  — 

As  yellow  as  gold  — as  red  as  a cherry  — 

As  wet  as  water  — as  brown  as  a berry  — 

5.  As  plain  as  a pikestaff  — - as  big  as  a house  — 

As  flat  as  a table  — as  sleek  as  a mouse  — 

As  tall  as  a steeple  — as  round  as  a cheese  — 

As  broad  as  ’tis  long  — and  as  long  as  you  please. 


LESSON  XXXVII. 


Ac  in,  sour. 

Au'isurn,  reddish  brown. 

Gar'land,  a wreath  woi'n  on  the  head. 
Lan'guio,  flagging,  drooping,  indisposed 
to  exertion. 

Riv'u-let,  a small  stream. 


Tanned,  browned  by  the  sun. 

Trans-par'ent,  (Latin  trans,  across, 
through,  and parco,  to  appear,)  allow- 
ing bodies  to  appear  through ; admit- 
ting the  passage  of  light. 

Un  a wares',  suddenly,  unexpectedly. 


Pronunciation.  — Maid'e/t  id,  ap-proaeh'es  If,  gar' land  1 a,  be-gm’  1,  and  29, 
parched  9,  arc  33,  par'tridge  9,  beard  22,  hearth  33. 


THE  SEASONS. 

Spring. 


1.  Who  is  this  beautiful  maiden  that  approaches,  clothed  in  a robe 
of  light  green'?  She  has  a garland  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and 
flowers  spring  up  wherever  she  sets  her  foot. 


<§> 
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12.  'I'lie  snow  which  covered  the  fields,  and  the  ice  which  was  on 
the  rivers,  melt  away  when  she  breathes  upon  them.  The  young 
lambs  frisk  about  her;  the  birds  warble  to  welcome  her  coming,  and 
j when  they  see  her,  begin  to  choose  their  mates,  and  to  build  their 
} nests. 

> .‘5.  Youths  and  maidens,  have  ye  seen  this  beautiful  virgin?  If 

$ you  have,  tell  me  who  she  is,  and  what  is  her  name. 

| Summer. 

4.  "Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  the  south,  thinly  clad  in  a light, 
transparent  garment  ? Her  breath  is  hot  and  sultry.  She  seeks  the 
clear  streams,  the  crystal  brooks,  to  bathe  her  languid  limbs.  The 
brooks  and  rivulets  fly  from  her,  and  are  dried  up  at  her  approach. 

5.  She  cools  her  parched  lips  with  berries  and  the  grateful  acid 
of  fruits.  The  tanned  hay-makers  welcome  her  coming;  and  the 
sheep-shearer,  who  clips  the  fleeces  off  his  flock  with  his  sounding 
shears. 

(i.  When  she  cometh  let  me  lie  under  the  thick  shade  of  a spread- 
ing beech-tree, — let  me  walk  with  her  in  the  early  morning,  when 
the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  grass, — let  me  wander  with  her  in  the  soft 
twilight,  when  the  shepherd  shuts  his  fold,  and  the  star  of  evening 
appears. 

7.  Who  is  she  that  cometh  from  the  south?  Youths  and  maidens, 
$ tell  me,  if  you  know,  who  she  is,  and  what  is  her  name. 

Autumn. 

8.  Who  is  he  that  cometh  with  Sober  pace,  stealing  upon  us 
unawares?  Ilis  garments  are  red  with  the  blood  of  the  grape,  and 
his  temples  are  bound  with  a sheaf  of  ripe  wheat.  Ilis  hair  is  thin, 
and  begins  to  fall,  and  the  auburn  is  mixed  with  mourning  gray. 

fl.  lie  shakes  the  brown  nuts  from  the  tree.  He  winds  the  horn, 
and  calls  the  hunters  to  their  sport.  The  gun  sounds.  The  trembling 
partridge  and  the  beautiful  pheasant  flutter  bleeding  in  the  air,  and 
fall  dead  at  the  sportsman’s  feet.  Youths  and  maidens,  tell  me,  if 
you  know,  who  he  is,  and  what  is  his  name. 

W INTER. 

10.  Who  is  he  that  cometh  from  the  north,  clad  in  furs  and  warm 
wool?  He  wraps  his  cloak  close  about  him.  Ilis  head  is  bald;  his 
beard  is  made  of  sharp  icicles.  He  loves  the  blazing  fire  high- piled 
upon  the  hearth,  and  the  wine  sparkling  in  the  glass.  lie  binds 
skates  to  his  feet,  and  skims  over  the  frozen  lakes. 

11.  Ilis  breath  is  piercing-cold,  and  no  little  flower  dares  to  peep 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  when  he  is  by.  Whatever  he  touches 
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turns  to  ice.  Youths  and  maidens,  do  you  see  him?  Pie  is  coming 
upon  us,  and  will  soon  he  here.  Tell  me,  if  you  know,  who  he  is, 
and  what  is  his  name.  mrs.  barbaci.d. 


LESSON 

Bkv'y,  a flock. 

Crest,  summit,  top. 

Mail,  armor  to  defend  the  body. 


XXXVIII. 

Sheen,  brightness,  splendor. 

Tchick,  a word  imitating  the  sound  of 
cracking  glass. 


i 

1 


Pronunciation. — Clear  22,  Si 'lence  16,  fear  22,  spear  22,  mar'gta  lc,  win'dow 
pre-pare'  1,  bask'et  16. 

THE  FROST. 

1.  The  frost  looked  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 

And  whispered,  “Now  I shall  be  out  of  sight ; 

So  through  the  valley,  and  over  the  hight," 

In  silence  I’ll  take  my  way. 

I will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train, 

The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rain, 

But  i’ll  be  as  busy  as  they.” 

2.  Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its  crest ; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  dressed 

In  diamond  beads;  and  over  the  breast 
Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A coat  of  mail,  that  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near, 

IV here  a rock  could  rear  its  head. 

3.  He  went  to  the  window  of  those  who  slept, 

And  over  each  pane,  like  a fairy,  crept. 

Wl  lerever  he  breathed,  wherever  lie  stepped, 

By  the  light  of  the  morn  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things;  there  were  flowers  and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees; 

There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers;  and  these 
All  pictured  in  silver  sheen! 

4.  But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair; 

He  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and,  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  him  to  prepare, — 

“ Now  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 

1 will  bite  this  basket  of  fruit,”  said  he  ; 

“ This  costly  pitcher  I will  burst  in  three; 

And  the  glass  of  water  they  have  left  for  me 
Shall  ‘ tchick  ’ to  tell  them  I’m  drinking.” 

MISS  H.  F.  GOUI.n. 
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Am'i  tv,  friendship,  harmony. 

At-tired',  d reseed,  adorned. 

Cen'tu-ry,  (Latin  centum,  n hundred,) 
a hundred  years. 

Civ-h.-i-za'tio.v,  tlio  state  of  being  pol- 
ished and  enlightened. 

Ex- press',  (literally,  to  press  out,)  to 
utter,  declaro. 


En-su'ing,  following,  succeeding. 
Om'in-ous,  betokening  evil. 

Pa-cik'ic,  peace  making,  peaceful. 
Pledge,  a thing  considered  ns  security 
for  the  performance  of  an  act. 
Re-posk',  to  place,  to  rest. 

Sa'chkm,  an  Indian  chief. 

Wig'wam,  an  Indian  cabin. 


Pronunciation. — U'ti-cn  7,  Son'e-ca  7,  ncnr'ly  22,  nn  brok'en  id,  n'g rd  33,  np- 
point'men/  lb,  in'ter  cst-ing  3 A,  ag'o-ny  Hr/,  chief'tatn  (chieTtin)  1 c, 
en-su'ing  16  and  19. 


T1IE  MOTHER'S  TRIAL. 

1.  One  of  the  first  settlers  in  Western  New- York  was  Judge 
White,  who  established  himself  at  Whitestown,  about  four  miles  from 
Utica,  now  nearly  half  a century  ago.  lie  brought  with  him  his 
family,  among  whom  was  a widowed  daughter,  with  an  only  child — 
a fine  boy  five  years  of  age. 

2.  The  country  round  was  tin  unbroken  forest,  and  still  possessed 
by  the  savage  tribes.  Judge  White  felt  the  necessity  of  keeping  on 
good  terms  with  the  Indians;  for,  as  he  was  nearly  alone,  lie  was 
completely  in  their  power.  Accordingly,  he  took  every  opportunity 
to  assure  them  of  his  kindly  feelings,  and  to  secure  their  good-will 
in  return. 

3.  Several  of  the  chiefs  came  to  see  him,  and  all  appeared  to 
entertain  pacific  intentions.  But  one  thing  gave  him  uneasiness. 
An  aged  and  influential  chief,  or  sachem , of  the  Seneca  tribe,  who 
resided  at  the  distance  of  six  miles,  had  not  yet  been  to  see  him; 
nor  had  Judge  White  been  able  tc  ascertain  the  views  and  feelings  of 
this  important  personage  in  respect  to  his  settlement  in  that  region. 
At  last  he  sent  the  chief  a message,  and  the  answer  was  that  the 
chief  would  visit  him  on  the  morrow. 

4.  True  to  his  appointment  the  sachem  came.  Judge  White 
received  him  with  marks  of  respect,  and  introduced  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  her  little  boy.  The  interview  that  billowed  was  deeply 
interesting.  Upon  its  result  the  Judge  conceived  that  his  security 
might  depend;  and  he  was  therefore  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  upon  the  distinguished  chief. 

5.  He  expressed  to  him  his  desire  to  settle  in  the  country,  to  live 
on  terms  of  amity  and  good  understanding  with  (lie  Indians,  and  to  be 
useful  to  them  by  introducing  among  them  the  arts  of  civilization, 
and  promised  that  his  own  conduct  should  be  governed  by  the  most 
exact  good  faith  and  the  strictest  honor. 

6.  The  chief  heard  him  out,  and  then  said,  “Brother,  you  ask 
much,  and  you  promise  much.  What  pledge  can  you  give  me  of 
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your  good  faith  ? ” “The  honor  of  a man  that  never  knew  deception,” 
was  the  reply. 

7.  “The  white  man’s  word  may  be  good  to  the  white  man,  yet  it 
is  but  wind  when  spoken  to  the  Indian,”  said  the  sachem.  “I  have 
put  my  life  into  your  hands,”  said  the  Judge.  “Is  not  this  an 
evidence  of  my  good  intentions?  I have  placed  confidence  in  the 
Indian,  and  I will  not  believe  that  he  will  abuse  or  betray  the  trust 
that  is  thus  reposed.” 

8.  “So  much  is  well,”  replied  the  chief.  “The  Indian  will  repay 
confidence  with  confidence.  If  you  will  trust  him, he  will  trust  you. 
But  I must  have  a pledge.  Let  this  boy  go  with  me  to  my  wigwam. 
I will  bring  him  back  in  three  days  with  my  answer.” 

9.  If  an  arrow  had  pierced  the  bosom  of  the  mother,  she  could 
not  have  felt  a keener  pang  than  went  to  her  heart  as  the  Indian 
made  this  proposal.  She  sprang  from  her  seat,  and  rushing  to  her 
boy,  who  stood  at  the  side  of  the  sachem,  looking  into  his  face  with 
pleased  wonder  and  admiration,  she  encircled  him  in  her  arms,  and, 
pressing  him  close  to  her  bosom,  was  about  to  fly  from  the  room. 

10.  A gloomy  and  ominous  frown  come  over  the  sachem’s  brow, 
but  he  did  not  speak.  But  not  so  with  Judge  White.  lie  knew 
that  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  the  very  lives  of  his  family, 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  moment. 

11.  “Stay,  stay,  my  daughter,”  said  lie;  “bring  back  the  bojg  I 
beseech  you;  he  is  not  more  dear  to  you  than  to  me;  I would  not 
risk  the  hair  of  his  head.  But,  my  child,  he  must  go  with  the  chief. 
God  will  watch  over  him.  He  will  be  as  safe  in  the  sachem’s  wig- 
wam as  beneath  our  roof  and  in  your  arms.” 

12.  The  agonized  mother  hesitated  for  a moment  ; she  then  slowly 
returned,  placed  the  boy  on  the  knee  of  the  chief’  and,  kneeling  at 
his  feet,  burst  into  a flood  of  tears.  The  gloom  passed  from  the 
sachem’s  brow,  but  he  said  not  a word.  He  arose,  took  the  boy  in 
his  arms,  and  departed. 

13.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agony  of  the  mother  for 
the  three  ensuing  days.  She  was  agitated  by  contending  hopes  and 
fears.  In  the  night  she  awoke  from  sleep,  seeming  to  hear  the 
screams  of  her  child  calling  upon  his  mother  for  help. 

14.  But  time  wore  away,  and  the  third  day  came.  How  slowly 
did  the  hours  pass!  The  morning  of  the  appointed  day  came  and 
passed.  Noon  arrived;  the  afternoon  was  now  far  advanced;  yet 
the  sachem  came  not. 

15.  There  was  gloom  over  the  whole  household.  The  mother 
was  pale  and  silent,  as  if  despair  was  settling  round  her  heart. 
Judge  White  walked  to  and  fro,  going  every  few  minutes  to  the 
door,  and  looking  through  the  opening  into  the  forest  toward  the 
sachem’s  abode. 


1G.  At  last,  as  tlie  rays  of'  ti  e setting  sun  were  thrown  upon  tho 
tops  of  t lie  trees  around,  the  eagle-feathers  of  the  chieftain  were  seen 
in  the  distance,  dancing  above  the  bushes.  lie  advanced  rapidly, 
and  the  little  boy  was  at  his  side. 

17.  The  little  bov  was  gayly  attired  as  a young  chief,  his  feet  being 
dressed  in  moccasins;  a fine  beaver-skin  was  over  his  shoulders,  and 
eagles’  feathers  were  stuck  into  his  hair.  He  was  in  excellent  spirits; 
and  so  proud  was  he  of  his  honors  that  he  seemed  two  inches  taller 
than  before.  He  was  soon  in  his  mother’s  arms,  and  in  that  brief 
minute  she  seemed  to  pass  from  death  to  life.  It  was  a happy  meet- 
ing— too  happy  to  be  described. 

18.  “The  white  man  has  conquered!”  said  the  sachem.  “Here- 

after let  us  be  friends.  You  have  trusted  the  Indian;  he  will  repay 
you  with  confidence  and  friendship.”  He  was  as  good  as  his  word; 
and  Judge  White  lived  for  many  years  in  peace  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  succeeded  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a flourishing  and 
prosperous  community.  * 

11).  A modern  traveler,  whose  experience  embraces  almost  all 
countries  and  all  nations,  has  declared  that  he  has  every  where 
found  kind  treatment  and  friendly  assistance,  and  that  the  secret  of 
his  universal  success  was  found  in  the  motto,  — If  you  would  have 
others  trust  you,  begin  by  trusting  them. 
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Row,  rainbow 

Burn'ished,  with  brilliant  polish. 
Cav'ai,  rv,  troops  of  horsemen. 


Loi'ter,  linger,  tarry. 

Taunt,  to  make  fun  of,  ridicule,  to  flout 
Ur'chin,  small  boy. 


PRONUNCIATION.- 


Bri'er  y 36,  birds  9,  black'ber  ry  36,  swal'/ow*  6,  taunt 'ing  20. 
THE  SUMMER  SHOWER. 


1.  B kkore  the  stout  harvesters  falleth  the  grain. 

As  when  the  strong  storm-wind  is  reaping  the  plain  ; 

And  loiters  the  hoy  in  the  briery  lane;. 

But  yonder  aslant  comes  the  silvery  rain, 

Like  a long  line  of  spears  brightly  burnished  and  tall. 

2.  Adown  the  white  highway,  like  cavalry  fleet, 

It  dashes  the  dust  with  its  numberless  feet. 

Like  a murmurless  school,  in  their  leafy  retreat 

The  wild  birds  sit  listening  — the  drops  round  them  beat; 
And  the  boy  crouches  close  to  the  blackberry-wall. 

3.  The  swallows  alone  take  the  storm  on  their  wing, 

And,  taunting  the  tree-sheltered  laborers,  sing. 

Like  pebbles  the  rain  breaks  the  face  of  the  spring, 
While  a bubble  darts  up  from  each  widening  ring; 

And  the  boy,  in  dismay,  hears  the  loud  shower  fall. 

4.  But  soon  are  the  harvesters  tossing  the  sheaves; 

The  robin  darts  out  from  its  bower  of  leaves; 

The  wren  peereth  forth  from  the  moss-covered  eaves; 
And  the  rain-spattered  urchin  now  gladly  perceives 
That  the  beautiful  bow  bendeth  over  them  all. 


LESSON  XLI. 


Ag-i-ta'tion,  disturbance,  excitement. 
ComTass,  an  instrument  with  a magnetic 
needle  for  ascertaining  the  direction. 
Con-triv'ance  act  of  planning,  power 
of  planning. 


Com-mu'ni-ti'.  society. 

Spe'cies,  class,  sort,  subdivision. 

Tile,  a broad,  flat  piece  of  baked  clay, 
generally  used  for  covering  houses. 
In-sig-nif'i-cant,  unimportant,  trifling. 


#> 


Pronunciation. — Iifter-cst-ing  36,  creaPures  13,  holloa’  6,  A-mer  i-ca  fa  ri  ^ 
ous  16,  extraordinary  33;  dif'fer-ent  16, sover  eign  33,  in'dus  try  26</. 

* 

THE  BEE. 

1.  Of  this  insect  there  are  several  kinds;  but  the  most  interesting 
species  is  the  honey-bee.  Small  and  insignificant  as  this  little  creature 
may  appear  to  us,  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  animals  in  the 
world. 
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2.  Many  bees  live  in  a wild  state,  and  make  their  hives  in  hollow 
trees.  In  America  and  other  countries  there  are  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  finding  these  hives  for  t lie  sake  of  the  honey. 

3.  One  of  the  most  common  methods  is  to  place  some  bee-bread 
on  a flat  hoard  or  tile,  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  the  bees,  and  to 
draw  a circle  round  it  with  white  paint.  The  bee  always  settles 
upon  the  edge  of  any  thing  flat;  and  having  settled  upon  t lie  edge 
of  the  flat  hoard,  she  must  travel  through  the  paint  to  reach  the 
bee-bread.  When  she  flies  away,  the  white  paint  on  her  body  ena- 
bles the  observer  to  trace  her  flight,  and  her  course  is  marked  with 
a pocket-compass. 

4.  The  same  thing  is  done  at  another  spot,  some  distance  from  the 
•first;  and,  by  comparing  the  direction  of  the  two  lines  the  situa- 
tion of  the  nest  is  easily  found,  as  it  must  be  at  the  point  uherc,  if 
continued,  the  lines  would  meet.  In  Africa  the  bee-hunter  is  aided 
by  a little  bird  called  the  honey-guide. 

5.  In  the  same  country  the  honey-ratel,  a small  quadruped,  will, 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  sit  and  hold  one  of  his  paws  before  his 
eyes,  to  shield  them  from  the  glare,  in  order  to  get  a distinct  view  of 
the  objects  of  his  pursuit;  and  when  he  sees  any  bees  flying  he  knows 
that  at  that  hour  they  are  returning  home,  and  he  follows  them. 

G.  The  domestic  bees  afford  a good  opportunity  for  studying  the 
habits  of  this  wonderful  race  of  insects.  Three  kinds  of  bees  are 
discovered  in  the  hive;  the  drone,  the  quccn-bec,  and  the  working- 
bee.  The  drones  are  the  fathers  of  the  young  bees,  and  live  an  idle 
life;  they  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  make  a louder  hum  in  flying. 
The  queen  is  the  mother  of  the  young  bees,  and  governs  the  hive. 
Her  subjects  are  much  attached  to  her. 

7.  If  she  dies,  the  whole  community  is  thrown  into  the  greatest 
agitation;  and  those  that  first  hud  out  what  is  the  matter  run  about 
the  hive  in  a furious  manner,  touching  every  companion  they  meet 
with  their  little  horns,  or  feelers,  which  are  called  antenna.  These, 
in  their  turn,  run  about  in  the  same  manner,  and  inform  others  of 
the  sad  event,  till  the  whole  hive  is  in  confusion. 

8.  This  agitation  lasts  four  or  five  hours,  after  which  the  bees 
begin  to  take  measures  for  repairing  their  loss.  Nothing  can  be  more 
extraordinary  than  the  way  in  which  they  proceed.  They  build 
several  cells,  which  are  much  larger  than  the  common  ones,  and  of 
a different  form. 

!).  Having  removed  one  of  the  worker-worms  into  each  of  these, 
they  feed  it  with  a particular  kind  of  food;  and  in  a few  days  it 
grows  larger,  and  at  length  comes  out  a queen.  One  of  these  be- 
comes the  sovereign  of  the  hive. 

10.  If  the  bees  lose  their  queen,  and  there  are  no  worms  or  young 
to  supply  her  place,  they  leave  off  working,  and  die  in  a few  days. 
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But  if,  in  the  midst  of  their  agitation,  their  lost  queen  should  be 
restored,  they  are  immediately  quiet,  for  they  instantly  remember  her 
and  distinguish  her  from  all  others. 

11.  If  a new  queen  should  be  placed  in  the  hive  too  soon  after 
the  loss  of  the  other,  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  her,  and  she  would 
be  starved,  or  smothered  in  the  crowd.  But  when  four-and-twenty 
hours  have  passed,  and  the  first  grief  is  over,  a stranger  queen  is  well 
received,  and  reigns  immediately.  The  bees  crowd  about  her,  touch 
her  by  turns  with  their  antennas,  give  her  honey,  range  themselves 
round  her  in  a circle,  and  follow  her  as  a guard  when  she  moves. 

12.  The  offspring  of  one  queen  alone  is  too  numerous  for  a 
hive  to  hold.  She  will  sometimes  lay  in  one  season  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  eggs;  so  it  would  never  do  to  have  more  than  one  queen. 
Some  of  the  eggs  turn  to  queens,  some  to  drones,  and  the  largest 
portion  to  workers.  The  swarms  that  leave  the  hive  are  each  led 
by  a queen. 

13.  The  drones  do  not  collect  honey,  nor  help  to  build  the  cells. 
People  who,  like  them,  lead  an  idle  life  are  sometimes  called  drones. 
The  drones  are  turned  out  of  the  lnve  before  winter,  that  they  may 
not  eat  the  honey  that  the  industrious  workers  have  collected. 

14.  A swarm  of  bees  on  entering  a new  hive  immediately  want 
cells  in  which  to  store  their  honey  and  bring  up  their  young.  These 
cells  cannot  be  made  without  wax,  which  is  obtained,  not  from  flowers, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  from  the  bodies  of  the  bees.  This  forms 
best  while  they  are  quiet,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  they  hang  them- 
selves in  clusters,  clinging  to  each  other’s  legs. 

15.  Having  remained  in  this  situation  for  twenty-four  hours,  they 
scrape  it  off,  and  form  it  into  cells,  using  the  tongue  as  a sort  of 
trowel.  Their  industry,  skill,  and  contrivance  in  doing  this,  are 
admirable. 

16.  Bees  have  many  enemies  besides  man,  the  honey-guide  and  the 
honey-ratel.  Wasps  and  hornets  attack  them  while  in  search  of 
flowers;  and  moths  steal  into  the  hive,  where  they  sometimes  do  great 
mischief.  At  night  sentinels  are  set  to  watch,  and  by  moonlight 
you  may  see  them  pacing  to  and  fro,  turning  in  every  direction. 

17.  If  an  enemy  approaches,  the  sentinels  utter  a loud  hum,  and 
other  bees  rush  to  their  aid.  If  the  moth  gets  in,  and  escapes  being 
stung  to  death,  it  lays  its  eggs,  which  produce  grubs  that  sometimes 
oblige  the  bees  to  quit  t lie  hive.  Hie  death’s-head  moth,  which  is 
very  large,  sometimes  gets  in,  and  produces  a sound,  which  renders 

; the  bees  motionless,  and  then  it  steals  their  honey. 

; 18.  Wasps  are  very  destructive  to  bees.  A single  bee  attacking 

j one  of  these  wasps  is  generally  killed.  Five  or  six  bees  often  cling 
! to  one  wasp,  attempting  to  sting  it.  Even  then  the  wasp  escapes, 
apparently  uninjured. 
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Board,  a piece  of  sawed  timber,  broad 
and  thin , a tabic. 

Con-v«*i.v'c-lus,  a genus  of  plants,  to 
which  tho  morning-glory  belongs. 
Migx-ox-nktte',  (pronounced  min-yon- 
el',)  a sweet-scented  plant. 


Mould,  soil,  ground. 

Thyme,  (pronounced  time,)  an  aromatic 
plant. 

Tkel'liskd,  having  a frame  of  cross- 
barred  work. 

Wrapped,  entirely  occupied. 


Pro  NUN  ct  ati  ox. — Anil  29,  win'ter  9,  bow'er  9,  scar'le/  14,  car-na'tious  3a, 
clu'cr22,  wip  in'  15,  get  33. 

TIIE  POOR  MAN’S  GARDEN. 

1.  Tub  rich  man  has  his  gardeners  — his  gardeners  young  and  old; 

He  never  takes  a spade  in  hand,  nor  worketh  in  the  mould. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so  — wealth,  servants,  he  bath  none; 

And  all  the  work  that ’s  done  for  him  must  by  himself  be  done. 

2.  The  rich  man  in  his  garden  walks;  beneath  his  garden-trees. 
Wrapped  in  a dream  of  other  things,  he  seems  to  take  his  ease. 

It  is  not  with  the  poor  man  so  — he  knows  each  inch  of  ground, 

And  every  single  plant  and  llower  that  grows  within  its  bound. 

3.  lie  knows  where  grow  his  wall-flowers,  and  when  they  will  be  out, 
His  moss-rose  and  convolvulus  that  twine  his  pale  about. 

And  though  unto  the  rich  man  the  cost  of  flowers  is  naught, 

A sixpence  to  the  poor  man  is  toil  and  care  and  thought. 

4.  And  here  is  his  potalo-bed,  all  well-grown,  strong,  and  green; 

How  could  a rich  man’s  heart  leap  up  at  anything  so  mean  ! 
lint  he  (the  poor  man)  sees  his  crop,  and  thankful  man  is  he; 

For  he  thinks,  all  through  the  winter  how  rich  his  board  will  be; 

5.  And  how  his  merry  little  ones  beside  the  fire  will  stand, 

Each  with  a large  potato  in  a round  and  rosy  hand. 

Around  the  rich  man’s  trellised  bower,  gay,  costly  creepers  run  ; 

The  poor  man  has  his  scarlet-beans,  to  screen  him  from  the  sun. 

6.  And  there  before  the  little  bench,  o’ershadowed  by  the  bower. 

Grow  southern-wood  and  lemon-thyme,  sweet-pea,  and  gillyflower, 
And  pinks,  and  clove-carnations,  rich-scented,  side  by  side, 

And  at  each  end  a hollyhock,  with  an  edge  of  London-pride. 

7.  And  here  comes  the  old  grandmother,  when  her  day’s  work  is  done ; 
And  here  they  bring  the  sickly  babe,  to  cheer  it  in  the  sun. 

And  here  on  Sabbath-mornings  the  good  man  comes  to  get 
His  Sunday-nosegay,  moss-rose  bud,  white  pink,  and  mignonnette. 

8.  And  here  on  Sabbath-evenings,  until  the.  stars  are  out, 

With  a little  one  in  either  hand,  he  walketh  all  about. 

Yes  1 in  the  poor  man’s  garden  grow  far  more  than  herbs  and  flowers  — 
Kind  thoughts,  contentment,  peace  of  mind,  and  joy  for  weary  hours. 

MARY  IIO WITT. 
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LESS  O b 

Ab  stain',  (Latin  abs,  from,  and  leneo, 
to  hold,)  to  keep  from,  to  refrain. 

Ar'ab,  (literally,  a wanderer  or  dweller 
in  a desert,)  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia. 
The  Arabs  wander  about  with  the 
flocks  and  herds,  dwelling  in  tents, 
and  subsisting  partly  on  plunder. 
When  they  wish  to  remove  from  any 
place,  they  have  only  to  fold  up  then- 
tents,  and  “ silently  steal  away.”  In 
this  lesson  cares  are  beautifully  com- 

Pronunciation. — FamVly  3c,  been  33, 
col- lect'  1 ",  con-sid'er-a-ble  3 b,  poc  i 
e'ven-i 

Note. — &c.,  abbreviation  of  the  Latin 
It  is  read  ct  cetert 


: X L I I I. 

pared  to  Arabs  infesting  a country. 
In-fkst',  to  disturb  greatly,  to  annoy, 
to  harass. 

In'no-cent,  (Latin  in,  not,  and  nocens, 
hurtful,)  doing  no  harm,  free  from 
guilt,  pure. 

Rhyme,  correspondence  of  sound  be 
tween  the  ends  of  different  lines  of 
poetry ; a poem,  poetry. 

Treas'ured,  treated  as  a treasure, 
greatly  valued. 

o-lev'crt  4 o'.  chiPdh-en  11,  nat'u-ro/ly  3c, 
• it3,  ed'it-ca-ting  16,  dis-tiarf'ly  29. 
ng  12. 

words  et  cetera , meaning  “ and  the  rest.” 
i or  and  so  forth. 


THE  GOOD  READER. 


i 


\ 


1.  Some  years  ago  a foreigner  oame  to  America  with  his  family, 
and  established  himself  in  the  business  of  a weaver,  to  which  he  had 
been  bred.  He  had  thought  little  about  educating  his  children;  for 
hitherto  his  chief  efforts  had  been  devoted  to  obtaining  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 
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12.  But  it  happened  that  thci'e  were  good  public  schools  within 
reach;  and,  as  Terence  found  that  his  children  could  he  instructed 
without  cost,  lit*  sent  them  to  a neighboring  school. 

:}.  Kathleen  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  children;  and,  though  she 
was  eleven  years  old,  she  did  not  know  her  letters.  She  was,  how- 
ever, naturally  intelligent;  and,  devoting  herself  earnestly  to  her 
books,  she  made  rapid  progress.  At  the  end  of  two  years  she  could 
read  well. 

^ -1.  Neither  of  her  parents  could  read  at  all;  and  it  soon  became 

^ the  custom  of  the  family  to  collect  together  in  the  evening,  that 

I Kathleen  might  read  to  them. 

5.  In  this  way  the  several  members  of  the  family  obtained 
considerable  knowledge;  and,  besides,  they  enjoyed  a large  amount  of 

I gratification ; for,  as  we  have  said,  Kathleen  read  well ; and,  lightly  as 
we  are  apt  to  think  of  it,  there  are  few  things  so  agreeable  as  to 
listen  to  a skillful  reader. 

(j.  We  mention  this  particularly,  because  we  desire  to  let  our 
youthful  readers  know  how  easy  it  is,  even  for  them,  to  do  a great 
deal  of  good.  They  may  all  learn  to  read  well,  and  then  they  may 
read  to  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  bestow  upon 
i them  much  happiness,  and  be  the  means  of  communicating  much 
2 useful  information. 

< 7.  But  readers  must  remember  that  it  is  necessary  to  read  well , if 

| they  wish  to  gratify  their  listeners;  for,  while  every  body  is  charmed 
> with  good  reading,  every  body  dislikes  bad  reading. 

5 8.  Kathleen  read  in  such  a way  that  every  one  could  understand  her 

2 easily.  She  read  slowly,  observed  the  pauses,  emphasis,  &c.  She 
| spoke  every  word  distinctly  and  in  a sweet,  musical  voice.  Hence 
$ her  father  used  to  say  to  his  wife,  “That  child  is  a real  treasure. 
| I wovdd  rather  hear  her  read  than  go  to  the  theater.” 

> 9.  Now,  let  us  consider  what  a blessing  this  girl  was  to  this  poor 

s family.  She  helped  to  make  home  pleasant  ; to  furnish  amusement 
\ that  was  not  merely  innocent,  but  useful.  She  assisted  in  making  the 
t whole  circle — father,  mother,  and  brothers — happy  and  contented, 
I even  in  the  midst  of  poverty.  She  made  her  father  forget  his  toil, 
| and  her  mother  her  cares.  She  did  more  than  this,  for  she  made 
> home  so  agreeable,  that  her  father  found  his  enjoyment  there,  rather 
s than  at  the  tavern,  where  most  of  his  companions  spent  their  time 
l in  drinking  and  smoking. 

10.  Nor  was  this  all.  Her  brothers  were  always  at  home  in  the 
| evening,  instead  of  running  about  the  streets  to  learn  mischief. 
? When  evening  came  they  were  impatient  to  have  supper  over,  to 
5 get  the  lamp,  to  have  their  mother  put  away  the  dishes,  and  to  get 
l quietly  settled  down  to  hear  Kathleen  read. 

| 11.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  children  of  even  the  poorest  may 
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assist  in  making  home  happy,  and  in  inducing  all  its  members  to  be 
contented  with  the  pleasures  which  home  affords.  They  may  induce 
them  all  to  abstain  from  taverns,  drinking-rooms,  and  similar  places, 
which  so  often  lead  men  and  boys  to  destruction. 

12.  The  pleasures  of  good  reading  can  be  enjoyed  alike  in  the 
family-circles  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume  the  poem  of  thy  choice; 

And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet  the  beauty  of  thy  voice. 

And  the  night  shall  he  tilled  with  music,  and  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 

Shall  fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away. 


LESSON  XLiV. 


An'guished,  full  of  extreme  distress. 
At-tend'ant,  accompanying,  present. 
Hov'er,  to  hang  over,  to  threaten. 
Mar'tyr,  one  who  suffers  death  for 
religion  or  principle. 


Re-splen'dent,  glorious,  brilliant. 
Rap'ture,  joy,  happiness. 

Sire,  (French  sire,  lord.)  father. 
YVaii/ing,  howling,  making  a loud  and 
melancholy  sound. 


Pronunciation. — Fierce'ly  9,  an'guished  24,  drear  22,  hast'en  21,  lie'roes  6, 
ay  33,  rap't ure  18. 


“FOR  MOTHER’S  SAKE.” 

1.  A father  and  his  little  son  on  wintrv  waves  were  sailing; 

Fast,  from  their  way,  the  light  of  day  in  cloud  and  gloom  was  failing; 
And  fiercely  round  their  lonely  bark  the  stormy  winds  were  wailing. 

2.  They  knew  that  peril  hovered  near ; they  prayed,  “ ()  heaven,  deliver!  ” 
But  a wilder  blast  came  howling  past,  and  soon,  with  sob  and  shiver. 
They  struggled  in  the  icy  grasp  of  that  dark,  rushing  river. 

3.  “ Cling  fast  to  me,  my  darling  child,”  an  anguished  voice  was  crying; 
While,  silvery-clear,  o’er  tempest  drear,  rose  softer  tones,  replying, — 

“ Oh,  mind  not  me,  my  father  dear — 1 am  not  afraid  of  dying. 

4.  “ Oh,  mind  not  me,  but  save  yourself  for  mother’s  sake,  dear  father ; 
Leave  me,  and  hasten  to  the  shore,  or  who  will  comfort  mother  ? ” 

5.  The  angel  forms  that  ever  wait,  unseen,  on  man  attendant, 

Flew  up,  o’eijoyed,  to  heaven’s  bright  gate,  and  there,  on  page  resplen- 
dent. 

High  over  those  of  heroes  bold  and  martyrs  famed  in  story, 

They  wrote  the  name  of  that  brave  boy,  and  wreathed  it  round  with 
glory. 

6.  “ God  bless  the  child  !” — ay,  he  did  bless  that  noble  self-denial, 

And  safely  bore  him  to  the  shore,  through  tempest,  toil,  and  trial. 

Soon,  in  their  bright  and  tranquil  home,  son,  sire,  and  that  dear  mother, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  so  much  was  done,  in  rapture  met  each  other. 

EMELINE  S.  SMITH. 
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LESSON  XI, V. 


A pos'ti.k,  (from  a Greek  word  meaning 
to  send  away,)  one  sent  to  preneh  the 
gospel.  In  this  lesson  the  reference  is 
to  St.  Paul. 

Con  dk-scend’,  to  stoop  or  descend. 

Cuim'soned,  made  of  a deep-red  color. 

Dad'dy,  a vulgar  word  for  father , de- 
rived from  infants.  The  first  articulate 
sounds  which  infants  make  are  made 
by  the  teeth  or  the  lips,  da,  da  ; pa.  pa  ; 
via,  ma.  Parents,  wishing  to  believe 
that  their  children  were  trying  to  call 
their  names,  have  formed  the  words 

Phonunci ation  — Vis'/V  le,  Con-nec/'i-e 
a ,-ri'val  1/,  res'i  de/icc  1 h,  re  lieve'  I, 
de'eci 


daddy , papa,  mamma,  which  are 
found  in  many  languages.  In  this 
lesson  the  word  iladdy  expresses  inso- 
lent  familiarity. 

Du.,  (an  abbreviation  of  doctor,  teacher,) 
a title  of  respect  applied  to  learned 
men. 

Host,  one  who  entertains  another 
Guest,  one  who  is  entertained  by  anoth- 
er. 

1{ev  , (abbreviation  of  reverend , worthy 
of  reverence,)  u title  of  respect  applied 
to  the  clergy. 

,t  33,  /•c-epect'ed  1,  a pos'tle  til,  a'gcrf  33. 
be  wcnlh'  1 o,  yoa'der  34,  sn /••prise'  9, 
t-ey  \b. 


RESPECT  TO  OLD-AGE. 

1.  A young  man,  fresh  from  college,  was  going  to  visit  the  Rev. 

Dr.  C , of  Connecticut.  The  Doctor  was  extensively  known, 

and  greatly  respected  for  his  energy,  learning,  and  virtues;  and, 
like  the  great  apostle,  he  did  not  disdain  to  “labor  with  his  own 
hands.” 

2.  With  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  aged  divine,  whom  he  had 
known  only  by  reputation,  our  genteel  young  friend  was  seeking  the 
privilege  of  a personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

3.  “Old  Daddy,”  said  he  to  an  aged  laborer  in  the  field  by  the 
way -side,  whose  flapped  hat,  coarsc-looking  overcoat,  and  dark 
complexion,  contrasted  strongly  with  his  own  broadcloth,  kid  gloves, 

and  fair  person — “Old  Daddy,  tell  me  where  the  Kev.  Dr.  C 

lives.” 

4.  “In  the  house  you  see  yonder,”  the  old  man  modestly  replied. 

5.  Without  condescending  to  thank  him  for  the  information,  the 
young  man  rode  on,  and  soon  found  himself  seated  in  the  parlor  ol 

Dr.  C 's  hospitable  residence.  At  the  invitation  of  the  lady  of 

the  house,  he  awaited  the  expected  arrival  of  the  doctor. 

(i.  In  due  time  the  host  appeared,  having  laid  aside  his  coarse 
garments,  and  put  himseJf  in  better  trim.  To  the  surprise  and 
confusion  of  the  young  guest,  whom  should  he  see  in  the  lieverend 
Doctor  but  the  same  Old  Daddy  he  had  so  unceremoniously  accosted 
on  his  way! 

7.  “It  was  very  respectful  in  you,”  said  the  venerable  divine, 
with  a pleasant  tone  and  an  arch  look  — for  the  aged  preacher  was 
not  wanting  in  wit  and  humor — “it  was  very  respectful  in  you  to 
call  me  Old  Daddy;  I always  like  to  see  young  men  show  respect 
to  old-age.” 
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8.  The  young  man  could  have  sunk  through  the  floor,  and  buried 
himself  in  the  darkness  of  the  cellar  beneath.  With  a countenance 
crimsoned  with  blushes,  he  began  to  stammer  out  an  apology'  for  his 
incivility.  “No  apology,”  said  the  Doctor  very  pleasantly  — “no 
apology ; I always  like  to  see  respect  shown  to  old-age.” 

9.  The  kindness  of  the  family  could  not  relieve  the  unpleasant- 

ness of  the  young  man’s  situation.  lie  was  glad  to  take  his  leave 
as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with  propriety.  This  was  a valuable  lesson 
to  him.  And  if  the  young  will  learn  from  this  story  not  to  judge 
of  a man’s  worth  by  his  dress,  it  will  be  a good  lesson  to  them  also, 
and  may  save  them  from  many  mistakes.  anonymous. 


LESSON  XLV1. 


Bkawn'y,  having  large,  strong  muscles. 
Chimes,  a set  of  bells  which  ring  in 
harmony. 


Caisp,  curled. 

Kirk,  a Scotch  word  for  church. 
Smith' y,  the  shop  of  a smith. 


Pronunciation. — SinVw-y  16,  hon'rst  1 b,  bel'low’S  6,  chil'dreu  11,  and  29,  tear  22,  l 
hears  22,  fortunes  18,  V ron  11,  chow  33,  an'vrV  1.  £ 

THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH.  \ 

1.  Under  a spreading  chestnut-tree  the  village  smithy  stands;  f 

The  smith,  a mighty  man  is  lie,  with  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms  are  strong  as  iron  bands.  ^ 

2.  1 1 is  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long;  Ins  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 5 

llis  brow  is  wet  witli  honest  sweat ; he  earns  whate’er  he  can,  : 

And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face  ; for  he  owes  not  any  man. 

3 \V eek  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night,  you  can  hear  his  bellows  blow;  ^ 
You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge  with  measured  beat  and  slow,  | 
Like  a sexton  ringing  the  old  kirk  chimes  when  the  evening  sun  is  low.  \ 

4.  And  children,  coming  home  from  school,  look  in  at  the  open  door,-  < 

They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge,  and  hear  the  bellows  roar,  \ 

And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly  like  chaff  from  a threshing-floor. 

5.  lie  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church,  and  sits  among  his  boys ; 
lie  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach ; he  hears  his  daughter’s  voice 
Singing  in  the  village  choir,  and  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

G.  It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother’s  voice  singing  in  paradise ; 

lie  need's  must  think  of  her  once  more,  how  in  the  grave  she  lies; 

And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes  a tear  from  out  his  eyes. 

7.  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing,  onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin,  each  evening  sees  it  close; 
Something  attempted,  something  done,  has  earned  a night’s  repose. 
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8.  Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend,  for  the  lesson  thou  hast 
taught ! 

Tims  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life  our  fortunes  must  he  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped  each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

LONGFELLOW. 
i 
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I,  ESSO  N NLVII. 


Ch  vro'es,  costs,  expenses. 

Chak'i-ta-bly,  (from  charity,  the  pri- 
mary senseof  which  is,  love,  good-will,) 
with  good  ■ will,  favorably,  with  n 
disposition  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  what  others  do. 

Christ,  (Greek  Christos,  anointed,)  The 
Anointed,  an  appellation  given  to  our 
Saviour 

Hit  uk  af'ter,  after  this  time.  Thoword 
here  in  compound  words  signifies  this  ; 
as  hereby,  by  this;  herewith , with  this. 


Moii'ai.,  respecting  the  duties  of  rational 
beings. 

Oc  cun',  (Latin  ob,  ngninst.  in  the  way, 
and  curro,  to  run,;  to  come  in  the  way, 
to  happen. 

Po-litk',  (Latin  pnlitus,  polished,)  pol 
ished  in  manners,  courteous,  obliging. 

Pound,  (Saxon  piitda/i,  to  confine,)  an 
enclosure  for  strayed  animals.  When 
an  animal  goes  at  large  in  violation  of 
law  it  may  be  confined  in  the  pound, 
the  owner  being  obliged  to  pay  churges. 


Pronunciation, — Sen'tcace  1 b,  suh'stoncc  Iff,  fel'lew  fi,  ehnr'i-ta  ldv  3c,  de  sire’  1, 
put  33,  po  lite'  \g,  ob  serve'  1",  de-light'ful  1,  hero  af'ter 22,  catch  33. 


DO  AS  YOU  WOULD  BE  DONE  BY. 

1.  This  sentence  contains  the  substance  of  the  moral  law  — that 
law  which  points  out  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men.  Now,  what  do 
wc  wish  of  our  fellow-men?  How  do  we  desire  that  others  should 
treat  us?  We  wish  them  to  treat  us  kindly,  justly,  charitably;  we 
wish  them  to  he  polite,  affectionate,  cheerful,  pleasant. 

2.  Let  us,  then,  be  kind,  just,  charitable,  polite,  affectionate,  cheer- 
ful, pleasant  to  others.  If  all  would  observe  this  beautiful  rule,  which 
Christ  himself  has  given  us,  how  happy  should  we  be,  and  how  happy 
should  we  make  all  around  us!  What  a delightful  world  this  would 
become,  if  every  one  would  look  about,  and  do  to  his  neighbor  as 
he  would  wish  his  neighbor  to  do  to  him! 

3.  To  show  how  pleasantly  this  rule  would  work,  let  me  tell  you  a 
story  — a true  one.  The  horse  of  a pious  man  chanced  to  stray  from 
his  owner’s  premises  into  the  public  road.  His  neighbor  put  him 
into  the  pound.  Happening  to  meet  the  owner  soon  after,  he  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  “And  if  hereafter  I catch  him  in  the  road,” 
said  he,  “/  will  <lo  so  again." 

4.  “Neighbor,”  replied  the  other,  “not  long  since  I looked  out  of 

my  window  in  the  night,  and  saw  your  cattle  in  my  meadow.  I 
went  and  drove  them  out,  and  shut  them  up  in  your  yard ; and  if 
the  like  should  occur  hereafter,  I will  do  so  again."  Struck  with  the 
reply,  the  man  took  the  horse  from  the  pound,  and  paid  the  charges 
himself.  anonymous. 
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LESSON 

Brace,  to  strain  up,  to  strengthen. 
Bra'vo,  well  done. 

Clew,  a thread. 

Cob'web,  (Dutch  co'j,  a spider,  and  web,) 
the  network  made  by  a spider. 

Con,  to  study,  fix  in  the  mind. 


X L V 1 1 1. 

Di  vine',  to  guess,  conjecture. 

Moon,  temper  ot'  mind,  humor. 
Mon'akch,  a king  or  prince. 

Pon'der,  to  weigh  in  the  mind,  con- 
sider. 

Strain,  a style  of  speaking,  a song. 


Pronunciation. — Bra'vo  33,  be  came'  1,  and  29,  think'iK"  12,  i'dle-reess 

a-gaire'  33. 

TRY  AGAIN. 

1.  King  Bruce  of  Scotland  flung  himself  down 

In  a lonely  mood  to  think; 

’Tis  true  he  was  monarch  and  wore  a crown, 

But  his  heart  was  beginning  to  sink. 

2.  For  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a great  deed, 

To  make  his  people  glad  ; 

He  had  tried  and  tried,  but  could  not  succeed, 

And  so  he  became  quite  sad. 

3.  He  flung  himself  down  in  deep  despair, 

As  grieved  as  a man  could  be ; 

And  after  a while,  as  he  pondered  there, 

“ 1 will  give  it  all  up,”  said  he. 

4.  Now,  just  at  the  moment  a spider  dropped 

With  its  silken  cobweb  clew, 

And  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  his  thinking,  stopped 
To  see  what  the  spider  would  do. 

5.  ’Twas  a long  way  up  to  the  ceiling’s  dome, 

And  the  spider’s  rope  was  so  fine 
That  how  it  would  get  to  its  cobweb  home 
King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

6.  He  saw  it  soon  begin  to  climb, 

Still  striving  more  and  more  ; 

But  down  it  fell  in  a little  time, 

As  near  to  the  ground  as  before. 

7.  Up,  up  it  ran  — not  a second’s  delay. 

And  not  the.  least  complaint: 

Then  if  fell  still  lower,  and  there  it  lay, 

And  seemed  a little  faint. 

8.  It’s  head  grew  steady  — it  started  again, 

And  traveled  a half-yard  higher; 

’Twas  a delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread, 

And  a road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 
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9.  Again  it  fell  and  swung  below, 

Hut  again  it  quickly  mounted, 

Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow, 

Nine  brave  attempts  were  counted. 

10.  “ Sure,”  cried  the  king,  “ that  foolish  thing 

Will  strive  no  more  to  climb, 

When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  cling, 

And  tumbles  every  time.” 

1 1.  Hut  up  the  insect  went  once  more  — 

And  now  ’tis  an  anxious  minute, 
lie  is  only  a foot  from  his  cobweb  door  — 

Oh,  say,  will  he  lose  or  win  it  ? 

12.  Steadily,  steadily,  inch  by  inch, 

Higher  and  higher  lie  got, 

And  a bold  little  jump  at  the  very  last  pinch 
Brought  him  up  to  the  wished  for  spot. 

13.  “ Bravo,  bravo!  ” the  king  cried  out, 

“ All  honor  to  those  who  try ; 

The  spider  up  there  defied  despair, 

He  conquered,  and  why  should  not  I.” 

14.  And  Bru.ee  of  Scotland  braced  his  mind, 

Determined  to  prevail ; 

He  tried  once  more  as  he  tried  before, 

And  this  time  did  not  fail. 

15.  Now  pay  heed,  all  ye  who  read, 

And  beware  of  saying  “ I can't" 

’Tis  a cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 
To  idleness,  folly,  and  want. 

16.  Whenever  you  find  your  heart  despair 

Of  doing  some  noble  thing 
Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again, 

And  remember  the  Spider  and  King! 
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LESSON  XLIX. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  12. — This  error  is  common  and  very  vulgar. 
It  shows  a bad  reader.  Take  special  care  to  avoid  it. 

(I.)  Dividing  nnd  gliding  and  sliding.  (2.)  And  falling  and  brawling  and 
sprawling.  (3.)  And  driving  nnd  riving  and  striving.  (4.)  And  sprinkling  nnd 
twinkling  nnd  wrinkling.  (5  ) lie  was  robbing  the  robin’s  nest.  (6.)  Here  it 
comes  sparkling  nnd  there  it  lies  darkling.  (7.)  Be  sure  to  sound  the  tag- in  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  and  singing. 
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LESSON  L. 


Con'vict,  one  legally  proved  guilty  of 
a crime. 

Im'ple-ment,  an  instrument,  a tool. 

In'sti-  .ate,  to  incite,  to  set  on,  to  urge. 

In-toxT-ca-ting,  (from  a Greek  word 
signifying  poison ,)  inebriating,  making 
drunk. 

Ma'ni-ac,  a madman. 


Pen-i-ten'tia-ry,  (from  penitent ,)  a 
house  in  whicli  offenders  are  con- 
fined for  punishment  and  reformation. 

Pros' pect,  (from  Latin  prospicio,  to 
look  forward,)  a looking  forward,  ex- 
pectation 

Pau'per,  (Latin  pauper , poor,)  a poor 
person,  one  who  is  supported  by  alms. 


Pronunciation. — Pol'loic-ing  6,  hund’red  11,  chil'dren  11,  so-ci'e  ty  2d.  con' 
vict  Iff,  a'ged  33,  .sw'i-cide  16  and  19,  ig'm-rance  2d,  po-lit'ic-al  2d, 
i'ron  11,  pic'ture  17  and  18,  im'ple-me/its  la. 
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INTOXICATING  DRINK. 

1.  Intoxicating  drink,  according  to  good  authority,  has,  in  ten 
years,  in  the  United  States,  worked  out  the  following  results:  — 

2.  It  has  cost  the  nation  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  destroyed  three  hundred  thousand  lives.  It  has  sent  one  hundred 
thousand  children  to  the  poor-house.  It  has  consigned  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  to  the  jails  and  penitentiaries. 
It  has  made  at  least  one  thousand  maniacs. 

3.  It  has  instigated  to  the  commission  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred murders.  It  has  caused  two  thousand  persons  to  commit  sui- 
cide. It  has  burned,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  property  to  the  amount 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  made  two  hundred  thousand 
widows  and  one  million  of  orphan  children. 

4.  All  this  it  has  done  in  ten  years.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
ignorance,  vicious  habits,  and  sufferings — impossible  to  be  estimated 

— that  will  throw  their  dark  shadows  forward  for  years  to  come, 
threatening  the  stability  of  our  political  and  religious  institutions, 
besides  destroying  the  souls  of  countless  numbers. 

5.  The  darkness  of  the  picture  will  be  further  exhibited  by  the 
following  illustration: — A company  of  individuals  unite  themselves 
in  a society  for  their  common  benefit. 

6.  The  blacksmith  comes,  and  says:  — “Gentlemen,  I wish  to 
become  a member  of  your  association.”  — “Well,  what  can  you  do?” 

— “Oh,  1 can  shoe  your  horses,  iron  your  carriages,  and  make  all 
kinds  of  implements.” — “Very  well;  come  in,  Mr.  Blacksmith.” 

7.  The  mason  applies  for  admission  into  the  society. 

“And  what  can  you  do,  sir?” — “Oh,  I can  build  your  barns  and 
houses,  stables  and  bridges.” — “Very  well,  come  in;  we  cannot  do 
without  you.” 

8.  Then  comes  the  shoemaker,  and  says:  — “I  wish  to  become  a 
member  of  your  society.” — “Well,  what  can  you  do?”  — “I  can 
make  boots  and  shoes  for  you.”  — “Come  in,  Mr.  Shoemaker;  we 
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cannot  go  barefoot.  Your  trade  is  useful.  You  are  welcome;  wv  ; 
must  liavc  you.” 

!).  So  in  turn  apply  all  the  different  trades  and  professions ; till  j 
lastly  another  individual  comes  and  wants  to  become  a member,  j 
“And  what  arc  you?”  — “ I am  a ruinseller.”  — “A  rumseller!  And  ' 
what  can  you  do?” — “I  can  build  jails  and  prisons  and  poor-  J 
houses.”  i 

II'.  “And  is  that  all?” — “No;  I can  till  your  jails  with  criminals,  > 
your  prisons  with  convicts,  and  your  poor-houses  with  paupers.” — \ 

“And  what  else  can  you  do?”  I 

11.  “I  can  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged  to  the  grave  with  \ 

sorrow;  I can  break  the  heart  of  the  wife,  and  blast  the  prospects  t 
of  the  children,  and  fill  your  land  with  more  than  the  plagues  of  \ 
Egypt.”  < 

12.  “Is  that  all  you  can  do!” — ‘‘Good  heavens!”  cries  the  rum-  ' 

seller,  “is  not  that  enough?”  james  l.  chapman.  \ 

i 


LESSON  LI. 

Fkvth'krs,  the  covering  of  birds.  To  '•  Pool,  n small  collection  of  wider. 

fly  in  feathers,  to  be  light  and  joyous.  ! Spire,  a body  that  shoots  up  to  a point, 

La  iiur'num,  a tree  that  bears  yellow  the  top  of  any  thing, 
flowers. 

Pronunciation. — Re-mem'ber  1,  peep'iHg  12,  vi'o-lets  3d,  win'dote  G,  swal'loais  6,  J 

ig'uo-r««cc  la.  | 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

1.  I itEMKiunr.K,  1 remember,  the  house  where  I was  born, 

'I'lie  little  window  where  the  sun  came  peeping  in  at  morn, 
lie  never  came  a wink  too  soon,  nor  brought  too  long  a day, 
But  now  I often  wish  the  night  hud  borne  my  breath  away. 

2.  I remember,  I remember,  the  roses  red  and  white; 

'I’lie  violets  and  the  lily-cups  — those  flowers  made  of  light; 

'flic  lilacs,  where  the  robins  built,  and  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday  — the  tree  is  living  yet. 

3.  I remember,  T remember,  where  once  I used  to  swing, 

And  felt  the  air  that  rushed  as  fresh  as  swallows  on  the  wing; 
My  spirit  Hew  in  feathers  then,  that  is  so  heavy  now; 

And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool  the  fever  on  my  brow. 

4.  T remember,  I r member,  the  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 

I used  to  think  their  slender  spires  were  close  against  the  skv  ; 

Tt  was  a childish  ignorance;  but  now  ’tis  little  joy 

To  know  I’m  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when  I was  a bov. 

T.  Hood. 
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LESSON  LI  I. 


Be-nig'nant,  kind,  gracious,  benevo- 
lent 

Cath'a-rine,  a name  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  pure. 
Confirm',  to  make  firm,  to  add  strength 


Dis-close',  to  lay  open  to  the  view,  to 
bring  to  light. 

Ex-press',  to  press  out,  to  set  forth  in 
words. 

Ex-cite',  to  call  into  action,  to  stir  up. 


Pronunciation. — El'e-vate  1,  ex'qui-sffe  5 a and  26 d,  de  serves'  36,  be-nig'naai  la, 
creat'are  17  and  18,  Cath'a-rine  5a,  bal'co-ny  3 d,  beaa'ti-ful  16, 
moun'tatn  3c,  rob' in  lc. 


LONE  TO  G O D . — A DIALOGUE. 

Catharine.  Certainly,  mother,  it’  you  tell  me  to  love  God,  I will 
try  to  do  so.  But  why  should  I love  Him?  and  how  shall  I love 
Him?  I do  not  see  Him ; I do  not  hear  Him. 

Mother.  Step  to  this  balcony,  my  child.  The  sun  is  setting,  and 
its  purple  light  is  fading  from  the  valley.  The  night  is  coming  on, 
and  the  stars  begin  to  twinkle  in  the  sky.  As  the  sun  goes  down 
the  moon  is  rising  in  the  east.  Stay  here,  and  study  this  scene. 

C.  It  is  beautiful,  mother;  it  is  indeed  beautiful! 

M.  Is  it  not  even  more  than  beautiful,  Catharine?  Is  it  not  sub- 
lime? While  one  world  is  setting  in  the  west  another  is  rising  in 
the  east!  As  the  light  fades  a curtain  seems  drawn  from  the  sky, 
disclosing  thousands  of  other  worlds  shining  above  us. 

C.  Yes,  mother,  and  it  is  all  wonderful. 

M.  And  who  made  these  things,  Catharine? 

C.  I know  that  God  made  them. 
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M.  Well,  now  take  a closer  view  of  the  valley.  Do  you  notice 
the  smooth,  quiet  lake,  reflecting  the  moon  and  the  stars  ? 

C.  Yes. 

M.  And  do  you  mark  the  tops  of  yonder  mountains,  purpled  with 
thosunset  ? 

C.  Yes. 

M.  And  do  you  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  various  birds, — the 
robin,  the  thrush,  the  mocking-bird  ! 

C.  Yes. 

M.  And  what  feelings  do  all  these  tilings  excite  in  your  heart? 

C.  I feel  happy,  mother.  I feel  what  I cannot  well  put  into  words; 
but  they  fill  my  heart  with  sweet  joy. 

M.  Yes,  Catharine,  these  beautiful  works  of  nature  do  excite 
feelings  which  none  can  fully  express.  They  fill  the  mind  with 
lofty  images,  and  elevate  the  soul  with  emotions  too  exquisite 
for  human  speech.  Ilut  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  Clod,  in 
these  beautiful  works  of  nature,  is  speaking  to  us,  and  that  the 
exquisite  thoughts  and  feelings  excited  by  them  are  but  the  answer 
of  our  hearts  to  His  appeal? 

C.  I have  never  thought  of  the  subject  in  that  light. 

M.  But  is  not  that  the  true  light  in  which  we  should  view  it? 
You  say  you  have  never  seen  God;  but  His  works  are  before  you 
every  day  of  your  life,  and  if  you  will  but  study  them,  you  can  be 
sure  of  His  existence  and  certain  of  His  character.  You  have  an 
uncle  in  England,  who  has  sent  you  pretty  presents,  and  written  you 
many  kind  letters.  Now,  you  have  never  seen  your  uncle;  but 
have  you  any  doubt  that  he  really  exists? 

C.  Certainly  not,  mother. 

M.  And  have  you  any  doubt  that  your  uncle  loves  you  and  desires 
your  happiness? 

C.  Surely  not.  It  would  be  very  absurd  to  suppose  that  I have 
no  uncle,  when  he  has  been  sending  me  presents  every  year,  and  has 
been  writing  me  kind  letters  ever  since  I could  read. 

.1  f.  And  do  you  love  your  uncle? 

C.  Can  you  doubt  it,  mother?  Should  I not  be  ungrateful  and 
unfeeling  not  to  love  one  so  good  and  so  kind? 

M.  Well,  my  child,  let  us  now  apply  this  to  our  subject.  You 
have  never  seen  your  uncle  nor  heard  his  voice,  and  yet  you  feel 
assured  that  he  exists,  and  you  love  him  sincerely.  And  does  not 
God  prove  His  existence  to  us,  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake,  by 
Hisgreat  and  glorious  works?  Who  but  God  could  have  spread  out 
this  sky,  and  studded  the  firmament  with  shining  worlds?  Who  but 
God  could  have  thrown  up  yonder  hills,  and  scooped  out  this  valley, 
and  gathered  into  its  bed  the  wide  waves  of  that  lake?  And  who 
but  a good  and  benignant  being  would  have  made  all  these  things 
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beautiful,  and  placed  creatures  among  them  to  feel  and  delight  in 
their  beauty? 

C.  Indeed,  mother,  it  must  be  so.  These  great  and  glorious 
works  must  have  had  a great  and  glorious  Author.  As  these  are 
beautiful,  too,  and  give  us  pleasure,  He  must  have  designed  them  for 
our  profit  and  happiness.  He  is  therefore  kind  and  benignant. 

M.  That  is  quite  true;  and  can  you  not  now  love  God,  though 
you  have  never  seen  Him  ? 

C.  I think  I can,  mother, — indeed,  how  can  I help  loving  one  so 
great,  and  yet  so  good  ? I now  perceive  the  ingratitude  of  the  heart 
that  refuses  to  love  God,  and  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  wickedness,  of 
refusing  to  do  His  commands.  Surely  one  so  great  must  know  what 
is  best  for  us;  and  one  so  kind  — one  who  has  done  so  much  to  make 
us  happy,  has  a title  to  our  obedience  and  affection. 

M.  And  remember  one  tiling  more,  my  child.  Your  uncle,  you 
say,  has  written  you  kind  letters:  and  this  has  not  only  strengthened 
your  confidence  in  the  existence  of  your  uncle,  but  it  has  excited 
and  confirmed  your  affection  for  him.  God  has  also  written  letters 
to  His  children,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Study 
them,  Catharine,  and  you  will  see  that  they  prove  the  existence  of 
God,  and  His  love  for  His  creatures,  more  strongly  than  human  wri- 
tings can  prove  human  affection. 


LESSON  L I I I . 


Boun'ti  Fur,,  profuse,  withoutstint. 
Dearth,  want,  scarcity. 

Lav'ish,  free,  profuse. 


PniNCK'r.Y,  generous  and  liberal,  as 
princes  ought-  to  he. 

Re  plkn'ished,  supplied  in  abundance. 


Pronunciation. — The  31,  per'f«mes  16,  na't are  17,  heart  9,  ash  29. 


GIVE. 

1.  Skf,  the  rivers  flowing 

Downward  to  the  sea, 

Pouring  all  their  treasures, 

Bountiful  and  free. 

Yet,  to  help  their  giving, 

Hidden  springs  arise; 

Or.  it'  need  be,  showers 
Feed  them  from  the  skies. 

2.  Watch  the  princely  flowers 

Their  rich  fragrance  spread 
Load  the  air  with  perfumes 
F rom  their  beauty  shed. 


Yet  their  lavish  spending 
"Leaves  them  not  in  dearth, 
With  fresh  life  replenished 
By  their  mother  earth  ! 

3.  Give  thy  heart’s  best  treasures  ; 
From  fair  nature  learn  ; 

Give  thy  love,  and  ask  not, 

W ait  not  a return. 

And  the  more  thou  givest 
From  thy  little  store, 

With  a double  bounty 
God  will  give  thee  more. 
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I,  E S S O N L I V , 


As-so'ciat-et>, (Latin  a<7,  to,  nml  sociim, 
u companion.)  unitcrl,  joined. 

Endkak'ing,  making  dear,  tender. 

Ex-press',  to  press  out,  to  set  forth  in 
words. 

In'kan-cy,  (Latin  in,  not,  and  funs, 
speaking,)  hli'rall y.  inability  to  speak  ; 
the  first  period  of  life. 


Pe  cim.'iar,  (Lntin  pren/imn,  private 
property,)  belonging  to  only  one,  spe- 
cial. 

Sug  gest',  (pronounced  tnt"-jcs/' ,)  to 
bring  before  the  mind. 

Sy.m'pa-thy,  fellow-feeling,  the  quality 
of  being  affected  by  the  feelings  of 
another,  compassion 


Pronunciation. — Ctm-sid'er  1",  re'«l-ly  3a,  rfis-tin'guish  3c,  pret  ty  33,  mu'sie  lfi, 
ac-eount'  3a,  to'wurd  264,  wont  ( mint ). 


THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WORD. 

Parley.  Come,  girls  ami  boys,  I have  a question  to  ask  von ! 

All  the  Children.  Oh,  what  is  it?  — what  is  it? 

Parley.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  beautiful  word  in  our 
language?  Think!  Come,  Lucy,  you  are  wont  to  be  quick  in  your 
thoughts. 

Lucy.  Well,  really,  I hardly  know  what  word  is  the  most  beautiful. 
There  tire  a great  many  that  are  beautiful.  Do  you  mean  to  ask 
what  word  gives  us  the  most  pleasure  by  its  sound,  or  what  word 
does  so  by  the  thoughts  it  suggests? 

Parley.  Both;  for  the  sound  and  the  sense  of  words  are  so  asso- 
ciated together  in  t he  mind  that  we  can  hardly  distinguish  between 
the  effect  of  the  one  and  that  of  the  other.  You  may  perhaps  say 
silver  is  a beautiful  word  its  to  its  sound  alone;  but  1 suspect  that 
its  beauty  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the  idea  of  the  shining  and 
costly  metal  which  it  brings  to  the  mind.  Come,  John,  what  is 
your  opinion? 

John.  Well,  I think  gunpowder  is  the  finest  word  I know  cf. 

Little  James.  Well,  the  sweetest  word  I can  think  of  is  molasses- 
candy. 

Ellen.  T think  hone)/  is  a pretty  word. 

Seth.  And  I think  money  is  a pretty  word. 

All  the  Children.  Oh,  yes,  money  is  a beautiful  word! 

Parley.  Can  you  not  think  of  one  that  is  still  pleasanter — one  that 
always  falls  with  a soft  and  endearing  sound  upon  t he  ear? 

Lucy.  Why,  Air.  Parley,  your  question  is  new  — I never  thought 
of  it  before.  I can  think  of  a great  many  words  that  are  pleasing, 
but  that  which  pleases  me  most  is  mother. 

All  the  Children.  Oh,  yes — yes — mother  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  words! 


Parity.  Well,  Lucy,  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  pray  tell  me  why 
}rou  think  mother  the  most  beautiful  of  all  words? 

Lucy.  Because  it  pleases  both  the  ear  and  the  heart.  The  word 
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always  brings  to  my  mind  the  image  of  my  mother  herself.  Now  1 
love  my  father  and  my  sisters  and  my  brothers;  but  there  is  some- 
thing deeper — more  tender,  in  the  love  I bear  to  my  mother.  And 
— and  — 

Parley.  Go  on,  Lucy. 

Lucy.  I do  not  find  it  easy  to  express  what  I think  and  feel.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  word  mother  not  only  brings  the 
image  of  my  mother  before  me,  but  that  it  wakes  up  those  peculiar 
feelings  of  love  which  are  exercised  toward  her  alone.  I do  not 
know  why  it  is  so,  but  there  is  a kind  of  music  in  the  word,  and, 
like  music,  it  seems  to  suggest  thoughts  and  feelings  which  no  words 
can  well  explain. 

Parley.  You  have  expressed  yourself  very  well,  Lucy.  I perfectly 
agree  with  all  you  have  said.  The  word  mother  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  beautiful  in  our  language — chiefly,  however,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  idea  it  suggests.  I think  there  are  no  feelings  so  pure, 
so  unselfish,  and  at  the  same  time  so  pleasing,  as  those  we  exercise 
toward  a beloved  mother.  These  feelings  begin  in  infancy  and 
endure  to  the  end  of  life. 

My  mother  has  long  slept  in  her  tomb;  but  whenever  I think  of 
her  a glow  passes  over  my  whole  soul.  I sometimes  have  a mournful 
feeling  at  the  thought  that  I can  hear  her  voice  no  more;  that  I 
can  see  her  no  more;  that  I can  no  more  enjoy  her  sympathy — her 
prayers  — her  counsel;  but  this  mourning  is  turned  to  joy  when  I 
think  of  her  above,  and  the  humble  hope  of  meeting  her  there 
springs  up  in  my  bosom. 


.LESSON  L V . 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  9. — The  object  of  Lesson  xxvm  was  to  guard 
the  reader  against  introducing  the  sound  of  r into  words  where  it 
does  not  belong.  We  now  warn  him  against  the  opposite  fault  of 
dropping  or  perverting  or  slurring  this  sound  in  words  in  which  it 
is  found.  Much  of  the  effect  of  good  reading  is  due  to  the  full, 
forcible  enunciation  of  this  letter. 

(1.)  The  horses  burst  into  the  arbor.  (2.)  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.  (3  ) 
Sail  over  the  river.  (4.)  The  artist  spoke  to  his  neighbor.  (5.)  The  nurse  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  chamber.  (6  ) The  partridge  was  killed  in  February.  (7.)  When 
loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore  the  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent 
roar.  (8.)  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king.  (9.)  Crowned  monarch  of  true  hearts, 
fair  Liberty'  (ID.)  To  arms  ! to  arms!  they  cry.  (1 1.)  Carve  does  not  rhyme  with 
halve:  nor  morn  with  dawn. 
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LESSON  LVI. 

Bi:-dkw',  to  moisten,  ns  with  dew.  La'va,  molted  matter  discharged  by  a 

IIk-tidk'.  to  liappen,  befall.  volcano.  Lava-tide,  a burning  stream 

Cm  i de,  to  blame,  reproach.  j like  that  of  lava,  having  an  effect 

Em  iialm',  (from  //aim,  juice  of  aromatic  upon  the  mind  similar  to  that  winch 
trees,)  to  till  with  drugs,  so  as  to  pio-  lava  1ms  upon  matter, 
vent  decay,  as  to  embalm  a dead  body;  [ Start,  to  move  suddenly,  to  give  way. 
hence, to  snow  affection  for, to  preserve.  Scekd,  to  make  haste,  to  pass  rapidly. 

Pronunciation.— La'va  7.  be  dewed'  1(1,  mem'o  ry  31),  arm  9,  listen  ing  21, 
quiv'ee-ing  30,  nursed  9. 
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THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 

1.  I love  it!  I love  it!  and  who  shall  dare 
To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair  V 
I have  treasured  it  long  as  a sainted  prize, 

Bedewed  it  witji  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs. 

2.  Tt  is  bound  by  a thousand  bands  to  my  heart; 

Not  a tie  will  break,  not  a link  will  start. 

Would  you  learn  the  spell?  A mother  sat  there  — 

And  a sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

3.  In  childhood’s  hour  I lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear; 

And  gentle  words  my  mother  would  give, 

To  fit  me  to  die  and  teaeh  me  to  live. 

4.  She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide, 

With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  guide; 

She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer, 

As  I knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

5.  I sat  and  watched  her  many  a day 

When  her  eve  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  grey; 

And  1 almost  worshiped  her  when  she  smiled, 

And  turned  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 

G.  Years  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped  — 

My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth-star  fled  ; 

I learned  how  much  the  heart  can  bear 
When  I saw  her  die  in  that  old  arm-chair. 

7.  Tt  is  past ! it  is  past. ! but  I gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow; 

It  was  there  she  nursed  me,  and  there  she  died  ; 

And  memory  flows  with  a lava-tide. 

8.  Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak, 

While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek  ; 

But  I love  it,  I love  it ! and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a mother’s  old  arm-chair. 

EI.IZA  COOK. 
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LESSON  L V I I . 


Aus  tra'lia,  (Latin  duster,  the  south 
wind,  the  south,)  the  largest  island  in 
the  world,  lying  south  of  Asia,  entirely 
in  the  southern  hemisphere ; sometimes 
called  New-Holland. 

As-sail',  to  fall  upon  with  violence,  to 
attack  furiously. 

Ar-riiE  hen'sion,  fear,  dread,  suspicion. 

Be-tok'en,  to  signify,  to  foreshow. 

Ca-tas'tro-phe,  a final  event,  conclu- 
sion. 


De-scry'.  to  spy  out  at  a distance,  to 
discover,  to  see.  „ 

Di-la'teo,  extended,  expanded. 

Djs-card',  to  discharge,  to  cast  off,  to 
thrust  away. 

Fe-ro'cious,  savage,  fierce. 

In'di-cate,  to  point  out,  to  show,  to  de- 
note, to  mean. 

In-stinct'ive-ly,  by  natural  impulse. 

Oc-ca'sion,  to  cause,  to  produce. 

Spec-ta'tor,  beholder,  looker-on. 


Pronunciati 
pro-nounced 


on. — Ears  22,  sud'dere  ly  4c,  ns-sailed'  If,  wil'der-ness  lc.  dc-scried'  1, 
led'  Iff,  pro-claimed'  Iff,  vic'to-ry  3,4,  oa-otii'er  ‘27a,  be-tok'cra  4 d, 
tor-ment'or  iff,  fastened  21,  were  33. 


COW-MILKING  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

1.  Oru  ears  were  suddenly  assailed  by  a confusion  of  sounds  that 
startled  the  quiet  wilderness,  and  made  us  wonder  what  could  occa- 
sion such  a furious  outcry. 

2.  Soon  we  descried  a horseman  riding  with  all  his  might  through 
the  trees;  now  jumping  over  fallen  timber,  now  ducking  his  head  to 
avoid  the  branches,  but  still,  in  spite  of  the  danger,  urging  on  his 
horse  at  full  speech 

3.  Presently  was  heard  around  the  cracking  of  innumerable  whips, 
making  sharp  reports  like  small  fire-arms,  and  a straggling  multitude 
began  to  encircle  us.  The  tumult  increased.  The  shouts  and  the 
cracking  of  whips  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  betokened  a speedy 
catastrophe. 

4.  My  companion,  Crab,  who  was  always  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  show  his  contempt  for  Australia,  exclaimed,  “Now,  sir,  you  will 
see  how  they  manage  some  matters  in  this  beautiful  country.” 

5.  Just  then  a sudden  crash  of  dead  boughs  and  dry  bushes  at  no 
great  distance  excited  apprehension  of  danger.  Instinctively  I 
turned  round,  and  stood  ready  with  my  gun.  A mad  bull,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  making  right  to  the  spot  where  we  stood. 

6.  The  animal’s  mouth  was  covered  with  foam,  its  nostrils  dilated, 
its  eyes  wild,  and  its  tail  twisted  into  that  cork-screw  figure  which 
indicates  mischief.  I jumped  aside  as  the  creature  made  a plunge 
at  me,  and  glad  enough  was  I to  escape. 

7.  “It  is  a mad  cow,”  said  I.  “I  suppose  this  climate  makes 
cattle  very  savage  when  they  are  worried.” 

“Wait  a little,”  said  Crab,  “till  you  see  the  end.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  do  with  her?”  said  I to  a tall,  slim  man 
who  had  for  a moment  ceased  to  crack  his  whip ; “she  seems  terribly 
wild.” 
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8.  “Wild!”  said  lie,  “the  brute  is  always  wild;  but  she  is  one  of 
my  best  milch  cows;  and  have  her  in  the  stock-yard  I will  this  blessed 
evening,  if  I raise  all  the  country  for  it!”  At  this  moment  a gen- 
eral shout  in  the  distance  proclaimed  that  the  victory  was  won,  and 
wo  set  oil'  at  a rapid  pace  for  the  scene  of  triumph. 

!).  There  were  about  thirty  people  assembled,  among  whom  were 
one  or  two  women.  Some  of  the  men  were  provided  with  very 
strong  ropes.  I was  still  puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  these 
preparations. 

It).  Presently  a man  appeared  with  a tin  half-pint  measure  and  a 
stool  with  one  leg.  Then  another  man  advanced,  holding  a small 
pole,  to  the  end  of  which  was  attached  a rope  in  the  form  of  a large 
loop.  The  other  part  of  the  rope  was  held  in  his  other  hand  in  a 
coil.  Climbing  over  the  rails  of  the  stock-yard,  which  were  formed 
of  the  solid  trunks  of  enormous  trees  placed  lengthwise,  he  stood 
within  the  space. 

11.  Without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the  cow  made  a ferocious 
dart  at  him.  The  man  stepped  aside  with  the  utmost  coolness  and 
agility,  and  the  animal,  missing  him,  knocked  her  head  against  the 
logs  with  a force  that  made  the  massive  pile  tremble.  This  process 
was  repeated  several  times,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators. 

12.  “That  was  a close  shot,”  said  one,  as  the  beast  made  a sudden 
plunge  at  her  tormentor,  tearing  off  with  her  horn  a portion  of  his 
jacket;  “she  will  pin  you  presently,  Jem.” 

“Never  fear,”  said  Jem;  “amiss  is  as  good  as  a mile.  I will 
have  her  yet.” 

13.  “What  are  you  going  to  do?”  said  I;  “kill  her?”  “Kill 
her!”  exclaimed  my  tall  friend;  “what!  kill  the  best,  the  nicest, 
and  most  sweet-tempered  creature  of  the  whole  herd!  She  is  so 
tame  she  will  almost  let  you  pat  her.  Only  she  does  not  like  to  be 
milked;  that  always  puts  her  out.  Now  for  it,  Jemmy!  That’s  the 
way!  Haul  in  quick!  Hold  her  tight!  Now  we  have  her!” 

14.  The  man  with  the  pole  had  succeeded  in  throwing  the  loop 
over  the  animal’s  horns.  Two  or  three  men  on  the  outside  of  the 
yard  seized  the  rope,  and  fastened  it  round  the  thick  stump  of  a tree. 

15.  But  the  cow  was  not  yet  milked.  She  was  now  standing 
with  her  legs  firmly  planted  before  her,  her  neck  stretched  out.  her 
tongue  hanging  out  of  her  mouth,  and  kicking  unceasingly  with  her 
hind  legs.  The  hind  legs  were  next  secured  by  a loop;  and  half 
a dozen  men,  seizing  the  end  of  the  rope,  held  it  tight,  to  prevent 
her  from  plunging  about. 

16.  The  man  with  the  stool  and  half-pint  measure  advanced, 
speaking  soothingly  to  the  cow,  and  using  much  ceremony  and  cau- 
tion in  his  approach.  Seizing  a favorable  opportunity,  he  contrived 
to  squeeze  a few  drops  of  milk  into  the  vessel.  But  the  cow,  by  a 
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sudden  plunge,  upset  those  who  were  holding  the  heel-rope;  and 
then  kicked  over  man,  stool,  and  vessel. 

17.  The  pride  of  the  men  being  now  aroused,  they  succeeded  in 
again  securing  the  almost-spent  animal.  He  of  the  half-pint  measure, 
discarding  the  stool  as  a womanly  encumbrance,  boldly  knelt  down, 
and,  undaunted  by  the  writhings  of  his  victim,  contrived  to  force 
from  her  about  half  a pint  of  milk. 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  Crab,  “ did  you  ever  see  a cow  milked  in  that  way 
before  ? ” anonymous. 


LESSON  L V 1 1 I . 


Case'ment,  a portion  of  a window-sash 
hung  on  hinges. 

Gloom,  darkness,  sadness. 


Hedge,  a fence  made  of  prickly  bushes 
or  shrubs. 

Sti'fle,  to  suffocate,  to  smother. 


Pronunciation.— Ere  33,  bc-gins’  1,  listening  21,  blow'beg- 12,  and  29,  rob 'A-  ]<•, 

a gain'  33. 


LAST  WISHES  OP  A CHILD. 

1.  “Am.  the  hedges  are  in  bloom, 

And  the  warm  west  wind  is  blowing; 

Let  me  leave  this  stifled  room  — 

Let  me  go  where  flowers  are  growum. 

2.  “ Look,  my  cheek  is  thin  and  pale, 

Ami  my,  pulse  is  very  low; 

Ere  my  sight  begins  to  fail 
Take  my  hand  and  let  us  go. 

3.  “ Was  not  that  the  robin’s  song, 

Piping  through  the  casement  wide? 

I shall  not  be  listening  long  — 

Take  me  to  the  meadow-side  ! 

4.  “ Bear  me  to  the  willow-brook  — 

Let  me  hear  the  merrv  mill ; 

On  the  orchard  I must  look 
Ere  my  beating  heart  is  still. 

5 “ Faint  and  fainter  grows  my  breath  ; 

Bear  me  quickly  down  the  lane ; 

Mother  dear,  this  chill  is  death , — 

I shall  never  speak  again  ! ” 

G.  Still  the  hedges  are  in  bloom, 

And  the  warm  west  wind  is  hlowimr; 

Still  we  sit  in  silent  gloom; 

O’er  her  grave  the  grass  is  growing. 

•TAMMS  T.  FIKLDS. 
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F OOTPRINTS. 


1.  A peasant’s  cottage  stood  in  the  midst  of  a wide  common. 
As  I passed  it  in  the  morning  the  scene  around  was  wrapped  in  a 
mantle  of  the  purest  snow.  This  had  fallen  during  the  night ; and, 
as  the  air  had  iTeerf  still,  it  was  of  uniform  depth.  Not  a footprint 
as  yet  had  broken  its  surface;  for  the  peasant  had  not  gone  forth. 
Not  even  the  track  of  the  familiar  cat  or  sentinel  dog  was  visible 
before  the  door. 

2.  I passed  on;  and,  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  scene  to  fix  my 
attention,  I thought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time.  But  as  evening 
approached  I was  returning  to  my  home,  and  again  I passed  the 
cottage.  I now  observed  that  the  snow  around  it  was  not  unbroken, 


IIob'nailed,  set  with  hobnails,  or  nails 
with  ii  thick  strong  head. 

In-di-vid'u-ai.,  (Latin  in,  not,  anil  di- 
vider e,  to  divide,)  a single  person.  A 
prison  is  called  mi  individual,  because 
one  cannot  bo  divided  into  more  per- 
sons. 

Leg'mjle,  that  may  be  read,  readablo. 

Ma'zy,  with  confused  turns. 

Mi-nutk',  very  small,  of  little  impor- 
tance. 


Mok'ai.  i/.e,  to  make  moral  reflections. 

Pkas'ant,  (from  French  pay*,  country,) 
a countryman. 

Prank,  merry  trick. 

Sen'ti-nel,  watch,  guard. 

Thatched,  covered  with  straw.  In 
some  countries,  buildings  are  covered 
with  straw,  ns  this  is  cheaper  than  other 
materials  for  covering. 

U'.m  form,  everywhere  the  same. 

Vis'l-iiLE,  to  be  seen. 


Pronunciation. — Vis'/blo  lr,  lcg'i-blo  Ic,  sur'facol,  brok’en  id,  walk 'mg- 12, 
chil'drai  11,  mi-mete'  1 0,  thUh'er  15. 
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| as  before;  but  it  was  marked  by  a variety  of  feet  that  had  been 
j busy  during  the  day  in  walking  hither  and  thither. 

\ 3.  There  was  the  impress  of  the  peasant’s  hobnailed  shoe,  of  the 

| wife’s  more  delicate  slipper,  of  children’s  feet  of  two  sizes,  and  then 
\ of  a cat  and  a dog;  and  these  footprints  seemed  to  tell  what  every 
5 individual  had  done. 

; 4.  I did  not  pause  to  read  the  minute  record  of  each ; but  a hasty 

i glance  told  of  the  labors  of  the  peasant,  and  of  his  visits  to  a little 
' thatched  barn,  and  of  the  call  which  his  wife  had  made  upon  a 
j neighbor  at  a little  distance.  The  winding  and  mazy  traces  of  the 
l children’s  feet  told  of  the  pranks  and  frolics  of  young  and  thought- 
} less  life. 

$ 5.  The  footprints  of  the  cat  showed  that  she  had  prowled  beneath 

5 benches  and  trees  and  bushes,  in  search  of  mice;  and  the  tracks 
g of  the  dog  told  of  his  visits  to  the  road-side  to  greet  the  passers-by. 
5 6.  I was  in  a moralizing  mood,  and  found  in  the  scene  a meaning 

l which  I did  not  forget.  It  seemed  that  each  individual,  as  he  stepped 
\ upon  the  carpet  of  snow,  wrote  the  history  of  every  act,  and  left  it 
legible  to  all  eyes;  and  I thought  to  myself: — were  it  really  so  in  all 
our  thoughts  and  actions,  how  often  would  the  writing  be  such  as 
we  should  be  glad  to  efface! 

7.  And  then,  again,  it  occurred  .to  my  mind  that  such  a record  is 
actually  kept,  written  in  more  enduring  characters  than  footprints 
in  the  snow! 


LESSON  LX 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  3.  — The  pupil  will  find  the  tendency  to  drop 
one  or  more  unaccented  syllables  among  the  faults  which  most  obsti- 
nately beset  him.  This  fault  very  frequently  occurs  in  words  of 
many  syllables,  accented  on  the  first  or  second  syllable. 

(1  ) I saw  several  literary  gentlemen  there  (2.)  They  were  engaged  in  an 
unusually  interesting  conversation.  (3  ) I became  gradually  interested,  and  paid 
tolerable  attention  to  every  remark.  (4.)  His  residence  is  in  South  - Cnrolinn. 
(5.)  Several  study  arithmetic.  (6.)  That  valuable  library  is  unrivaled  for  its  col- 
lection of  political  treatises.  (7.)  Numerous  travelers  corroborate  the  melancholy 
particulars  of  the  murderous  catastrophe.  (8.)  The  memory  of  benevolent  indi- 
viduals should  be  permanent.  (9.)  The  terminating  syllables  in  mountain,  foun- 
tain, certain,  satin,  and  matin  are  pronounced  alike  ; but  not  ns  in  the  word  Britain. 
(10.)  The  Latin  scholar  did  not  recollect  the  nominative  case  of  the  singular  num- 
ber. (11.)  To  enumerate  the  separate  incidents  of  the  awful  history  would  perhaps 
be  tedious.  (12.)  A fiery  temperament  will  probably  elicit  similar  characteristics. 
;13.)  Curiosity  is  generally  garrulous. 
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Bolt,  something  thrown,  n thunderbolt 
(,’a  hkku',  to  move  rapidly. 

Ckyb'tal,  consisting  of  crystal,  bright, 
transparent. 

Lay,  song,  note. 

Lark,  a bird  which  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly in  tho  air  while  it  sings. 


Si’hf.re,  tho  concave  expanse  of  the  t 
heavens,  the  sky.  j 

Swan,  an  aquatic  bird,  which  the  an  t 
cients  believed  to  sing  at  its  death  j 
Swerve,  to  turn  aside,  to  deviate.  t 

Waft,  to  convey  through  wuter  or  air  < 
Wave,  a billow,  water.  t 


Pronunciation. — Wid'oio  l>,  mount'iu/i  lr,  dc-fy'ing  1,  re  turn'  1,  float'i/ig' 

dark'ea  4<?. 


12,  f 


WHAT  IS  THAT,  MOTHER? 

1.  “ What  is  that,  mother?” 

“ The  lark,  my  child. 

The  morn  has  but  just  looked  out  and  smiled, 

When  he  starts  from  his  humble,  grassy  nest, 

And  is  up  and  away, with  the  dew  on  his  breast, 

And  a hymn  in  his  heart,  to  yon  pure,  bright  sphere, 
To  warble  it  out  in  his  Maker’s  ear. 
liver,  my  child,  be  thy  morn’s  first  lays 
Tuned,  like  the  lark’s,  to  thy  Maker’s  praise.” 

2.  “ What  is  that,  mother?  ” 

“ The  dove,  my  son ; 

And  that  low,  sweet  voice,  like  the  widow’s  moan, 

Is  flowing  out  from  her  gentle  breast, 

Constant  and  pure  from  that  lonely  nest, 

As  the  wave  is  poured  from  some  crystal  urn, 

For  her  distant  dear  one’s  quick  return. 

Ever,  my  son,  be  thou  like  the  dove, 

In  friendship  as  faithful,  as  constant  in  love.” 

3.  “ What  is  that,  mother  ? ” 

“The  eagle,  my  boy, 
Careering  proud  in  his  course  of  joy  ; 

Firm,  on  his  own  mountain  vigor  relying; 

Breasting  the  dark  storm  ; the  red  bolt  defying; 

His  wing  on  the  wind,  and  his  eye  on  the  snn, 
lie  swerves  not  a hair,  but  bears  onward,  right  on. 
Boy,  may  the  eagle’s  flight  ever  be  thine, 

Onward  and  upward  and  true  to  the  line.” 

4.  “ What  is  that,  mother  ? ” 

“ The  swan,  my  love. 

He  is  floating  down  from  his  native  grove ; 

No  loved  one  now,  no  nestling  nigh, 

He  is  floating  down,  by  himself,  to  die. 

Death  darkens  his  eye,  and  unplumes  his  wings; 

Yet  his  sweetest  song  is  the  last  he  sings. 

Live  so.  mv  love,  that  when  death  shall  come. 
Swan-like  and  sweet  it  may  waft  thee  home.” 
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Blanch,  to  grow  white. 
Char-ac-ter-is'tic,  marking  the  pecu- 
liar qualities. 

En-er-get'ic,  vigorous,  forcible. 
In-de-cis'ion,  wavering  of  mind,  irres- 
olution. 


Ind'ian,  a name  applied  to  the  natives 
of  the  American  continent,  because 
Columbus  supposed  this  continent  to 
form  part  of  India. 

Prompt,  to  incite,  to  instigate. 

Sway,  rule,  dominion. 


Pronunciation. — For'es-/s  29,  jagV.-ar  16,  put  33,  ad-veiAare  16,  creatbwes  16 
and  18,  kit' ten  4 d,  were  33,  cu-ri-os'i-ty  3c.  heard  33,  pur-sae'  16  and  19, 
al'ways  2 a. 

THE  DANGEROUS  KITTENS. 

1.  The  jaguar,  sometimes  called  the  American  tiger,  is  the  most 
ferocious  of  American  quadrupeds.  This  animal  is  sometimes  so 
strong  that  it  can  drag  a dead  horse  or  ox  to  its  den  — often  to  a 
distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile. 

2.  In  the  forests  of  South-America  the  jaguar  reigns  with  undis- 
puted sway.  Its  roar  produces  terror  and  confusion  among  the 
animated  creation,  causing  them  to  fly  in  every  direction. 

3.  This  dreadful  sound  is  always  heard  by  the  Indians  with  dismay. 
And  no  wonder;  for  not  a year  passes  without  a number  of  these 
people  falling  victims  to  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  jaguar. 

4.  The  following  adventui’e  occurred  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  in 
South-America,  where  a family  of  emigrants  had  made  a settlement 
on  the  side  of  a lake.  Among  the  members  of  the  family  were  a 
young  lad,  named  Leon,  and  an  Indian  servant. 

5.  While  amusing  himself  one  day  in  the  woods  across  the  lake, 
Leon  spied  a large  hole  in  the  side  of  a cliff". 

6.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  step  up  to  its  mouth,  for  a closer 
examination.  On  doing  so  he  heard  a noise  not  unlike  the  mew 
of  a cat.  It  evidently  came  from  the  cave,  and  only  increased  his 
curiosity  to  look  inside. 

7.  He  put  his  head  to  the  entrance,  and,  in  a sort  of  nest  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cave  he  perceived  two  creatures  exactly  like  two 
spotted  kittens,  only  of  larger  size.  They  were  about  half  as  big 
as  full-grown  cats. 

8.  “What  beauties!”  said  Leon  to  himself;  “they  are  the  kittens 
of  some  wild  cat  — that  is  plain.  Now,  we  want  a cat  very  much  at 
home.  If  these  were  brought  up  in  the  house,  I will  warrant  they 
would  be  tame  enough.  I know  mamma  wants  a cat  — I have  heard 
her  say  so.  I will  give  her  an  agreeable  surprise  by  taking  this 
pair  home.  Pretty  things  they  are!” 

9.  Without  another  word,  Leon  climbed  up,  and  taking  hold  of 
the  two  spotted  animals,  returned  with  them  out  of  the  cave.  They 
were  evidently  very  young;  yet,  for  all  that,  they  growled  and  spat 
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and  attempted  to  scratch  his  hands.  Hut  Leon  was  not  a boy  to  be 
frightened  at  trifles;  and,  after  getting  one  under  each  arm,  lie  set  oil 
in  triumph,  intending  to  carry  them  directly  to  the  house. 

It).  The  Indian  servant  was  in  front  of  the  house,  busy  in  fitting 
a handle  in  his  ax.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  various 
labors. 

1 1.  Just  then  a voice  sounded  in  their  ears,  causing  them  all  to 
stop  their  work,  and  look  about.  It  was  the  voice  of  lieon, shouting 
from  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  where  he  was  seen  standing  with 
a strange  object  under  each  arm. 

12.  ‘‘Iloilo!”  cried  he.  “Look,  mamma!  See  what  1 have  got; 
I have  brought  you  a couple  of  cats — beauties,  are  they  not?”  And 
as  lie  said  this  he  held  out  the  two  yellow  kittens. 

1J.  His  father  turned  pale,  and  even  the  coppery  cheek  of  the 
Indian  blanched  at  the  sight.  Though  at  some  distance,  both  knew 
at  a glance  what  the  creatures  were.  Cats,  indeed!  The)/  were  the 
cubs  of  the  jaguar  ! 

14.  “O  heavens!”  cried  the  father,  hoarse  with  affright,  “the 
boy  will  be  lost!”  and  as  lie  spoke  he  swept  the  edge  of  the  lake 
with  an  anxious  glance. 

15.  “Run,  little  master! ” shouted  the  Indian.  “Run  for  your 
life!  make  for  the  bridge — for  the  bridge!” 

10.  Leon  seemed  astonished.  lie  knew  by  their  earnest  words 
and  gestures  that  there  was  some  danger — but  of  what  ? Why  was 
he  to  run?  lie  could  not  understand  it.  lie  hesitated,  and  might 
have  staid  longer  on  the  spot,  had  not  his  father, seeing  his  indecision, 
shouted  out  to  him  in  a loud  voice, — 

“Run,  boy,  run!  The  jaguars  are  after  you!” 

17.  This  speech  enabled  Leon,  for  the  first,  time,  to  comprehend 
his  situation;  and  he  immediately  started  for  the  bridge,  running 
as  f just  as  he  was  able.  The  father  had  not  seen  the  jaguars  when 
lie  spoke,  but  he  knew  they  would  pursue  the  robber  of  the  den. 
The  words  had  hardly  been  uttered  when  two  yellow  bodies,  dashing 
out  of  the  brushwood,  appeared  near  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

18.  There  was  no  mistaking  what  they  were.  Their  orange 
flanks  and  spotted  sides  were  sufficiently  characteristic.  They  were 
jaguars!  A few  springs  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and 
they  were  seen  to  take  the  track  over  which  Leon  had  just  passed. 

1 H.  They  were  following  by  the  scent — sometimes  pausing,  some- 
times one  passing  the  other  — and  their  waving  tails,  and  quick, 
energetic  movements  showed  that  they  were  furious,  and  excited  to 
the  highest  degree.  Now  they  disappeared  behind  the  trunks  of  the 
palm-trees,  and  the  next  moment  their  shining  bodies  shot  out  again 
like  flashes  of  light. 

20.  The  father  shouted  words  of  encouragement  in  a hoarse  voice. 
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The  Indian  seized  his  ax,  the  handle  of  which  was  fortunately  now 
litted,  and  ran  toward  the  fallen  tree  which  served  as  a bridge. 
The  father  followed  with  pistols,  which  he  had  hastily  seized. 


LESSON  LXIII. 


An-nouvce',  to  proclaim,  declare. 

An  tag'o- nist, one  who  contends  against. 
Ap-pak'knt,  plain,  evident. 

Chasm,  a fissure,  an  opening  in  the  earth. 
Lac'er-ate,  to  tear,  rend. 


Pre-cip'i  tous,  very  steep. 
Per-ti-nac'i-tv.  firm  adherence  to  a 
purpose,  obstinacy. 

Ra-vine',  a long,  deep  hollow. 
Re-lent'less.  unrelenting,  implacable. 


Pronunciation. — Mo  men/!  lb,  ra  vine' (ra  veenj  If,  for' tune  1G  and  18,  re- 
mained' 1,  a-g ain'  33,  knew  1G,  cer'ra-;«  (cer'tin)  lc,  op'po-sife  2d  and  5, 
an-oth'er  27a,  cliff  326. 

SEQUEL  OP  THE  DANGEROUS  KITTENS. 

1.  Tiie  lake  was  long  and  narrow.  At  its  lower  end  a wild, 
rushing  river  found  an  outlet  through  a deep,  precipitous  chasm. 

2.  This  chasm  could  be  crossed  by  means  of  a fallen  tree,  the 
roots  of  which  still  adhered  to  the  opposite  bank,  while  on  this  side 
the  end  of  the  trunk  rested  on  the  edge  of  the  rocky  cliff. 

3.  For  a moment  there  was  silence  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
The  Indian  was  opposite  Leon,  both  running.  The  stream  narrowed 
as  it  approached  the  bridge,  and  they  could  see  each  other,  and  hear 
every  word  distinctly.  The  Indian  now  cried  out, — 

“Drop  one!  young  master — only  one!'" 

4.  Leon  heard,  and,  being  a sharp  boy,  understood  in  an  instant. 
Up  to  this  moment  lie  had  not  thought  of  parting  with  his  “cats.” 
Now,  however,  at  the  voice  of  t lie  Indian,  he  Hung  one  of  them  to 
the  ground.  Lie  ran  on.  In  a few  seconds  he  heard, — 

“ Now  the  other!" 

5.  Leon  let  the  other  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  kept  on  for  the 
bridge.  It  was  well  he  had  dropped  the  cubs,  or  he  would  never 
have  reached  that  bridge.  When  the  first  one  fell  the  jaguars  wet  e 
not  twenty  paces  behind.  They  were  almost  in  sight ; but  by  good 
fortune  he  was  hid  from  their  view  by  the  weeds  and  underwood. 

6.  On  reaching  the  first  cub  that  had  been  dropped  both  stopped, 
and  began  to  lick  and  caress  it.  They  remained  but  a moment. 
One  started  sooner  than  the  other — the  female,  no  doubt,  in  search 
of  her  second  young  one. 

7.  Shortly  after,  the  other  started  also,  and  both  were  again  seen 
springing  along  the  trail  in  pursuit.  A few  stretches  brought  them 
where  the  second  cub  lay,  and  here  they  again  halted,  caressing  this 
one  as  they  had  done  the  other. 

8.  The  spectators  on  the  other  side  were  in  hopes  that,  having 
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recovered  their  young,  the  jaguars  might  give  over  t ho  chase,  and 
return  to  their  den.  But  they  were  mistaken. 

9.  Once  enraged,  the  American  tiger  will  seek  revenge  with 
relentless  pertinacity.  After  delaying  a moment  with  the  second 
cub,  both  left  it  and  sprang  forward  upon  the  trail  which  they  knew 
had  been  taken  by  the  robber. 

10.  By  this  time  Leon  had  gained  the  bridge — had  crossed  it  — 
and  was  lifted  by  the  arms  of  the  Indian.  The  latter  scarce  spoke 
a word  — only  telling  Leon  to  hurry  toward  the  house.  For  him- 
self, he  had  other  work.  The  bridge  he  knew  would  he  no  protec- 
tion. The  jaguars  would  cross  over  it  like  squirrels,  and  then  — 

1 1.  The  Indian  reflected  no  further;  but,  bending  over  the  thick 
trunk,  attacked  it  with  his  ax.  1 1 is  design  was  apparent.  lie  was 
going  to  cut  away  the  bridge. 

12.  The  ax  was  plied  with  all  the  might  of  a strong  and  willing 
arm.  Every  muscle  of  his.  body  was  in  play.  Blow  succeeded  blow. 
The  bridge  was  already  creaking,  when,  to  his  horror,  on  the  other 
side  the  foremost  of  the  jaguars  appeared  in  sight! 

Id.  Not  discouraged,  he  strikes  again  — faster  and  faster  falls  the 
ax;  the  jaguar  is  on  the  bank;  it  has  sprung  upon  the  root  of  the 
tree!  It  pauses  a moment — another  blow  of  the  ax  — the  jaguar 
bounds  upon  the  trunk  — its  claws  rattle  along  the  bark  — it  is 
midway  over  the  chasm! 

14.  Another  blow — the  bridge  crackles — there  is  a crash  — it 
parts  from  the  cliff — it  is  gone!  Both  tree  and  jaguar  gone  — 
down — down  to  the  sharp  rocks  of  the  foaming  torrent  ! 

15.  A loud  yell  from  the  Indian  announced  his  triumph.  But  it 
was  not  vet  complete.  The  female  jaguar  — the  smaller  one — had 
fallen.  The  male  still  remained  upon  the  opposite  brink  of  the  chasm ! 

Hi.  lie  had  dashed  forward  just  in  time  to  see  his  mate  disappear- 
ing into  the  gulf  below,  lie  saw,  and  seemed  to  comprehend  all 
that  had  passed.  Ilis  eyes  glared  with  redoubled  fury.  There  was 
vengeance  in  his  look,  and  determination  in  his  attitude. 

17.  For  a moment  he  surveyed  the  wide  gulf  which  separated 
him  from  his  enemies. 

His  heart  was  bold  with  rage  and  despair. 

18.  He  had  lost  his  companion.  Lite  was  nothing  compared  with 
revenge.  Running  a few  paces  back  from  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
with  a sudden  turn  he  set  his  body  for  the  spring. 

19.  Ax  in  hand,  the  Indian  stood  upon  the  opposite  bank,  ready 
to  receive  him. 

20.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  With  one  desperate  bound  the 
jaguar  launched  his  body  into  the  air,  and,  like  lightning,  passed  to 
the  opposite  bank.  His  fore-feet  only  reached  it,  and  his  claws 
firmly  grasped  the  rock.  The  rest  of  his  body  hung  over,  clutching 


The  distance  was  measured  at  a glance. 
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the  cliff.  44111  he  fall?  Or  will  he  make  good  his  foothold  ? To 
the  Indian  life  or  death  depends  on  the  issue.  But  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  animal  soon  dispelled  doubt. 

21.  In  a moment  he  would  have  sprung  up,  and  then  woe  to  his 
antagonist!  But  that  moment  was  not  allowed  him;  for  he  had 
scarcely  touched  the  rock  when  the  Indian  leaped  forward  and  struck 
at  his  head  with  the  ax. 

22.  The  blow  was  not  well  aimed;  although  stunned,  the  jaguar 
still  clung  to  the  cliff.  In  setting  himself  for  another  blow,  the 
Indian  came  too  near,  and  the  next  moment  the  great  claws  of  the 
tiger  were  buried  in  his  foot. 

23.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  would  have  been  the  result.  The 

Indian  would  probably  have  been  dragged  over  to  certain  death ; but 
at  this  moment  a hand  was  thrust  forward  from  behind — the  muzzle 
of  a pistol  was  seen  close  at  the  head  of  the  jaguar — a loud  crack 
ran  through  the  ravine,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
jaguar  was  seen  no  more!  The  Indian,  with  his  foot  badly  torn,  was 
drawn  back  from  the  cliff.  mayne  reid. 


LESSON  L X I V. 


En  list’,  to  enter  a name  on  a list,  to 
become  a soldier. 

MAit'TiAL,  warlike,  given  to  war 
Re-sist',  to  stand  against,  to  make  op- 
position. 


Pr.u'M  age,  the  feathers  of  a bird. 

U'ni-form,  (Latin  unus,  one,  and  forma, 
form,)  a dress  of  the  same  kind  worn 
by  persons  belonging  to  the  same 
body ; a soldier’s  dress. 


Pronunciation. — Alar  22,  fear  22,  and  29,  soot  33,  hearth  33,  jaunt  20,  o-ver- 
heard'  (see  heard)  33. 

SELECT  PIECES. 

1 Beware  of  the  Flatterer. 

1.  Ox  a time,  in  my  prime,  as  I wandered  through  a grove, 

I overheard  a little  bird,  in  the  plumage  of  a dove, 

Making  talk  with  a hawk  ; and  I wished  that  I could  tell 
In  her  ear  of  my  fear  that  lie  would  not  treat  her  well. 

But  the  love  of  the  dove  shut  her  heart  against  suspicion, 

And  the  hawk  began  to  talk  about  her  changing  her  condition. 

2.  “ Sweetest  dove,  how  I love  the  soft  music  of  your  voice ! 

Dearest,  come  to  my  home;  you’re  the  object  of  my  choice. 

I have  a bower  with  many  a flower,  and  a lovely  little  nest; 

When  you  tire  you’ll  desire  in  that  lovely  spot  to  rest.” 

In  his  talk,  the  wily  hawk  managed  still  to  get  nigher; 

Till  at  last  he  held  her  fast,  and  I saw  the  dove  expire. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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2.  The  Farmer  tuhnud  Soldier. 

1.  My  lather  was  a farmer  good,  with  corn  and  beef  in  plenty  ; 

I mowed  and  hoed  and  held  the  plow,  and  longed  for  one-and-twenty. 
For  I had  quite  a martial  turn,  and  scorned  the  lowing  cattle; 

I burned  to  wear  a uniform,  hear  drums,  and  see  a battle. 

2.  My  birthday  came;  my  father  urged,  but  stoutly  I resisted  ; 

My  sister  wept,  my  mother  prayed,  but,  stubborn,  I enlisted. 

They  marched  me  on,  through  wet  and  dry,  to  tunes  more  loud  than 
charming ; 

But  lugging  knapsack,  box,  and  gun,  was  harder  work  than  farming. 

3.  VVe  met  the  foe;  the  cannons  roared,  the  crimson  tide  was  flowing; 
The  frightful  death-groans  Idled  my  ears;  I wished  that  I was  mowing. 

I lost  my  leg;  the  foe  came  on  ; they  had  me  in  their  clutches; 

1 starved  in  prison  till  the  peace,  then  hobbled  home  on  crutches. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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Con  vip»cp/,  to  satisfy  by  evidence. 
De-lib'er-ate-ly,  in  a deliberate  man- 
ner, slowly. 


Ex  pk-di'tion,  an  enterprise  or  under- 
taking by  a number  ot  persons. 

Pro  duce',  to  bring  forth,  to  raise. 


Pro.nuno 

oth 


i at  i os. — Said  33,  get 'finer  33,  fur'iws  6,  mixtVre  17,  pro-dace'  1C, 
,'cr  ‘27a,  re  plied'  1,  a gain'  33,  ap  pear'  1/,  ev'e-ry  34,  eem-plaiut'  1"-, 
put' ting  33. 


THE  f>  U NPOWDEU-HABVEST. 

1.  A trader  came  Among  a nation  of  Indians,  with  a large  quantity 
of  gunpowder  for  sale.  “We  do  not  wish  to  buy,”  said  the  Indians; 
“we  have  plenty  of  powder.” 

2.  The  trader  then  thought  of  a trick  for  getting  rid  of  the  pow- 
der. Going  into  a field,  he  made  some  long  furrows.  Then  mixing 
his  gunpowder  with  onion-seed,  he  began  to  sow  the  mixture  in  the 
furrows. 

3.  The  Indians  gathered  around  him,  and  asked  him  what  lie  was 
putting  in  the  ground. 

“Do  you  not  see  it  is  gunpowder?”  said  he. 

“Why  do  you  put  it  in  the  ground?”  inquired  the  Indians. 

4.  “Well,  why  do  you  put  corn  in  the  ground?”  said  lie. 

“To  raise  more,”  was  the  answer. 

“7  am  planting  gunpowder  to  raise  more,  just  as  you  plant  corn. 
You,  will  not  buy  my  powder;  and  now  I am  going  to  produce  a 
large  crop,  which  I will  take  to  another  nation.  Did  you  never 
before  learn  how  gunpowder  is  raised?” 

5.  “No,”  replied  they;  “the  man  who  has  always  sold  us  powder 
never  told  us  that.  lie  is  a cheat;  we  will  never  trade  with  him 
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again.  You  are  an  honest  man;  and  we  will  trade  with  you.  We 
will  buy  your  powder;  we  will  plant  it;  and  hereafter  the  ground 
will  supply  our  wants.” 

6.  Some  of  the  more  cautious  among  the  Indians,  however, 
thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  do  anything  till  the  plants  should 
spring  up.  In  a few  days  the  shoots  from  the  onion -seed  began  to 
appear. 

7.  “Now,”  said  the  trader,  “you  can  see  for  yourselves.  You 
see  that  I am  an  honest  man,  and  that  I told  you  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  The  most  cautious  of  the  Indians  were  convinced.  Every 
one  being  anxious  to  raise  a crop  of  gunpowder,  they  bought  the 
stock  at  a very  high  price,  and  planted  it. 

8.  The  corn  was  now  neglected  for  the  gunpowder.  They  hoed 
it  with  the  greatest  care,  and  watched  every  day  for  the  appearance 
of  the  gunpowder- blossoms.  They  planned  a great  hunting-expedi- 
tion, which  was  to  take  place  after  the  powder-harvest. 

9.  An  exuberant  crop  of  onion  seed  rewarded  their  labors.  But 
thrashing  and  winnowing  failed  to  bring  out  the  gunpowder.  They 
discovered  that  they  had  been  cheated.  The  dishonest  trader  of 
course  avoided  making  a second  visit  to  this  nation.  Sometime 
afterward,  however,  he  sent  a partner  of  his  to  trade  with  them. 

10.  l>y  chance  the  Indians  found  out  that  he  was  a partner  of  the 
man  who  had  cheated  them.  They  said  nothing  to  him  about  the 
discovery,  but  when  he  had  laid  out  all  his  goods  before  them  for 
the  purpose  of  barter  they  deliberately  helped  themselves  to  all  he 
had,  and  walked  off  to  the  woods. 

11.  The  trader  was  furiously  angry,  and  went  to  make  his  com- 
plaint to  the  chief  of  the  nation.  “I  am  an  honest  man,”  said  he; 
“I  came  here  to  trade  honestly.  But  your  people  are  thieves;  they 
have  stolen  all  my  goods.” 

1 2.  The  chief  looked  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then 
said,  “My  children  are  all  honest.  They  have  not  stolen  your  goods. 
They  will  pay  you  as  soon  as  they  gather  their  gunpowder-harvest.” 


LESSON  L X V I . 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  1,  Sec.  b. — Terminations  in  en,  ent,  ence,  &c. 

(I.)  The  patient  has  lost  his  patience.  (2.)  Ilis  system  ot'  diet  was  imprudent. 
(3.)  Children  should  be  educated  to  piety  and  sobriety  from  their  earliest  moments. 
(4.)  Diligence  and  prudence  lead  to  competence.  (5.)  The  carpenter  has  a mallet 
and  hatchet  among  the  instruments  in  his  basket.  (6.)  The  present  project  of  tho 
gentlemen  is  without  parallel.  (7.)  Amusement  was  afforded  by  the  pamphlet. 


GOODUICH’S  PIPTII  HEAD  Eli. 
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Am'bushkd,  containing  something  that 
is  lying  in  wait. 

Con-vul'sivk,  attemlod  with  convul- 
sions or  spasms. 

Ci.asc'ing,  making  a loud,  shrill  noise. 
Couch'ant,  lying  down,  squatting. 
Gorged,  glutted,  tilled. 


I,  X V I I . 

San'guink.  (Latin  sanguis,  blood,)  red, 
bloody. 

Sedg'y,  overgrown  with  sedge  or  nar- 
row flags. 

Srr un,  to  strike  with  the  foot. 

Throe,  violent  pang,  agony. 

Waste,  desert,  wilderness. 


Pronunciation. — Haunts  20,  gaunt  20.  de-scried'  1,  gi -ruffe  2C«,  des'pe-rate  34, 
thun'dcr-ing  34. 


THE  LION  AND  THE  GIRAFFE. 

1.  Wouldst  thou  view  the  lion's  den  ? 
Search  afar  from  haunts  of  men, 
Where  the  reed-encircled  fountain 
Oozes  from  the  rocky  mountain  ; 

By  its  verdure  far  descried, 

’Mid  the  desert  brown  and  wide. 


2.  Close  beside  the  sedgy  brim, 
•Conehant  lurks  the  lion  grim, 
Waiting,  till  the  close  of  day 
Brings  again  the  destined  prey. 
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3.  Heedless,  at  the  ambushed  brink, 

The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink. 

Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy.  The  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sound  of  desperate  strife, 

For  the  prey  is  strong,  and  strives  for  life; 
Now,  plunging,  tries,  with  frantic  bound, 

To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground  ; 

Then  bursts  like  whirlwind  through  the  waste, 
In  hope  to  escape  by  headlong  haste; 

While  the  destroyer  on  his  prize 
Rides,  fiei'cely  tearing  as  he  flies. 

4.  For  life  the  victim’s  utmost  speed 
Is  mustered  in  this  hour  of  need  ; 

For  life,  for  life,  his  giant  might 

He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  in  flight; 

And,  mad  witii  terror,  thirst,  and  pain, 

Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  thundering  plain, 

5.  In  vain  ! The  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood;  his  strength  is  sinking; 
The  victor’s  fangs  are  in  his  veins  , 

H is  flanks  are  streaked  with  sanguine  stains  , 
His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bathed.  He  reels  ! His  race  is  o’er. 

6.  He  falls,  and  with  convulsive  throe 
Resigns  his  throat  to  the  raging  foe, 

Who  revels  midst  his  dying  moans  ; 

While,  gathering  round  to  pick  his  bones, 

The  vultures  watch,  in  gaunt  array, 

Till  the  gorged  monarch  quits  his  prey. 


LESSON  LXVIII. 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS 

Refer  to  Caution  5,  Sec.  a. — Errors  are  very  likely  to  be  com- 
mitted by  a beginner,  in  such  terminations  as  ime , ine,  He,  ite,  &c. 
The  general  rule  is  to  pronounce  them  with  the  short  sound  of  i,  as 
in  pin — but  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Consult  the  dictionary 
in  all  cases  of  doubt.  The  following  examples  contain  some  of  the 
words  most  liable  to  be  improperly  pronounced. 

;1.)  This  is  a favorite  artifice  of  cruelty.  (2.)  The  maritime  regions  were  devoted 
to  rapine.  (3.)  This  is  an  engine  for  throwing  missiles.  (4.)  The  chemist  is  engaged 
with  his  oxides  and  bromides.  (5.)  Chloride  of  sodium  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
chlorine  with  sodium.  (6.)  The  genuine  metal  is  ductile.  (7.)  There  are  three 
genders  in  grammar,  masculine,  feminine,  and  noutcr. 


GOODRICH'S  FIFTH  READER. 
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Rit'sy  iion-Y,  n meddling  person. 
Dii.'i-gent,  steady  in  application  to 
business,  industrious. 

Gi.ut'ton.  ono  who  oats  to  excess. 


In-cui.'catk,  to  impress  on  the  mind  by 
frequent  admonitions. 

Note,  to  observe,  to  mark. 

Slug'gard,  an  idle  fellow,  a drone. 


Pronunciation. — ToLvnrd  26/>,  wP/i-out1  15,  e pis'/lc  21,  bro’kr/i  4>/,  har've*/ 
and  9,  in-cul'cato  26c. 

PASSAGES  FROM  SCRIPTURE  INCULCATING 
I N DUSTRY. 

1.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O sluggard?  When  wilt  thou  arise 
out  of  thy  sleep?  Yet  a little  sleep,  a little  slumber,  a little  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep;  so  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel- 
cth,  and  thy  want  as  ;m  armed  man. 

2.  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty;  open  thine  eyes  and 
thou  slmlt  be  satisfied  with  bread.  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth, 
and  hath  nothing;  but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat. 
For  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty;  and  drows- 
iness shall  elothe  a man  with  rags. 

3.  lie  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread;  but  he 
that  followeth  vain  persons  is  void  of  understanding. 

4.  The  sleep  of  a laboring  man  is  sweet,  whether  lie  cat  little  or 
much;  but  the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. 

5.  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work 
with  your  own  hands,  as  we  commanded  you;  that  ve  may  walk 
honestly  toward  them  that  are  without,  and  that  ye  may  have  lack 
of  nothing. 

6.  When  we  were  with  you  this  we  commanded  you,  that  if  any 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  For  we  hear  that  there  are 
some  who  walk  among  you  disorderly,  working  not  at  all,  but  are 
busy-bodies.  Now  them  that  are  such  we  command  and  exhort,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and  eat  their 
own  bread. 

7.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise; 
which,  having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the 
summer  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest. 

8.  A slothful  man  hidetli  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  will  not  so 
much  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth  again. 

9.  By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth,  and  through 
idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth  through. 

10.  Slothfulness  castcth  into  a deep  sleep;  and  an  idle  soul  shall 
suffer  hunger. 

11.  lie  that  gathereth  in  summer  is  a wise  son;  but  he  that 
sleepeth  in  harvest  is  a son  that  causeth  shame. 
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12.  The  sluggard  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold;  therefore 
shall  he  beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing. 

13.  I went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the 
man  void  of  understanding;  and,  lo,  it  was  all  grown' over  with 
thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall 
thereof  was  broken  down.  Then  I saw,  and  considered  it  well;  I 
looked  upon  it,  and  received  instruction. 

14.  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the 
sluggard  to  them  that  send  him. 

15.  He  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster. 

lfi.  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  a hedge  of  thorns. 

IT.  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findcth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 


I 


LESSON  LXX. 

Bark,  ft  ship,  vessel  | Stub'iiorn.  obstinate,  unyielding,  not 

Birth'right,  a right  to  which  a person  | easily  worked. 

is  entitled  by  birth.  j Wiei.d,  to  use  with  full  command. 

Dow'er,  a gift,  a fortune  given.  | Yawn,  to  gape,  to  open  wide. 

Pronunciation. — Gold'ew  4d,  an'vil  1 c,  an‘swer-ing  ‘4b,  be-nea th’  15.  old'en  4 '. 
streao-th  25,  sound'iag  12,  and  33,  galla/it  la. 


NO  WORK  THE  HARDEST  WORK 

1.  Ho ! ye  who  at  the  anvil  toil,  and  strike  the  sounding  blow, 

Where  from  the  burning  iron’s  breast  the  sparks  fly  to  and  fro. 

Still  answering  to  the  hammer’s  ring,  and  fire’s  intenser  glow ! 

Oh  ! while  you  feel  it  hard  to  toil  and  sweat  the  long  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do 

2.  Ho!  ye  who  till  the  stubborn  soil,  whose  hard  hands  guide  the  plow, 
Who  bend  beneath  the  summer  sun  with  burning  cheek  and  brow ! 
You  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth  from  olden  time  till  now. 
But  while  you  feel  it  hard  to  toil  and  labor  long  hours  through. 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

3 Ho!  ye  who  plow  the  sea’s  blue  field,  who  ride  the  restless  wave  : 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel’s  keel  there  lies  a yawning  grave; 
Around  whose  bark  the  wintry  winds  like  fiends  of  fury  rave 
Oh  ! while  you  feel  it  hard  to  toil  and  labor  long  hours  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do 

4.  Ho  ! all  who  labor,  all  who  strive ! you  wield  a lofty  power; 

Do  with  your  might,  do  with  vour  strength,  fill  every  golden  hour 
The  glorious  privilege  to  do  is  man’s  most  noble  dower; 

Oh  ! to  your  birthright  and  yourselves  — to  your  own  souls  be  true  ! 
A weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs  who  have  no  work  to  do 

ANONYMOUS. 
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LESSO] 

A-cad'e-my,  (from  tho  grovo  of  Aeiule- 
mus,  near  Athens,  in  which  l’lnto 
tuught,)  n school  holding  a rank  be- 
tween the  common  school  and  the 
college. 

Ex-hut',  to  exorcise,  put  into  action. 

Ex-I'I.ore',  to  search  into,  to  examine 
closely. 

Gkn'ius,  a natural  talont  or  aptitude  for 
a particular  study 

In-ju-di'cious-ly,  without  judgment, 
unwisely. 

In-spect',  to  look  into,  examine. 

Pronunciation. — Ob'stn-clo  (not  nb'st 
whisVling  21,  i-dc'a  2Gc,  < 

OPE  N I X G 


<1  LXXI. 

Mknt'ai.,  of  the  mind,  intellectual 

Ou'sta-cle,  any  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way,  an  obstruction. 

Puo-kkss'ur,  a public  teacher. 

Piiys'ic-ai.,  pertaining  to  the  material 
part  of  a being,  of  the  body. 

Sitch'el,  (Latin  lacculu* ,)  a small  sack 
or  bag. 

Sum,  the  amount  of  a number  of  partic- 
ulars added;  a problem  in  arithmetic, 
properly  applicable  to  addition  only , 
but  generally  applied  to  any  arithmet- 
ical problem. 

ic-cle ) If,  hav'iag  12,  arc  113,  o'p cn  id, 
/i-oth'cr  ‘27a.  strength  25. 

CUE  GATE. 


1.  “I  wish  that  you  would  send  a boy  to  open  t lie  gate  for  me.” 
said  a well-grown  lad  of  ten  to  his  mother,  as  lie  paused  with  his 
satchel  upon  his  back,  and  surveyed  its  fastenings. 

2.  “Why,  John,  can  you  not  open  the  gate  for  yourself ?”  said 
Mrs.  Easy.  “A  boy  of  your  age  and  strength  ought  certainly  to  be 
able  to  do  that.” 

3.  “1  could  do  it,  I suppose,”  said  the  child,  “but  it  is  heavy,  and 
I do  not  like  the  trouble.  The  servant  can  open  it  for  me  just  as 
well.  Pray,  what  is  the  use  of  having  servants,  if  they  are  not  lo 
wait  upon  us1?” 

4.  TJie  servant  was  sent  to  open  the  gate,  'flic  lad  passed  out. 
and  went  whistling  on  his  way  to  school.  When  lie  reached  his 
seat  in  the  academy  lie  drew  his  arithmetic  from  his  satchel,  and 
began  to  inspect  his  sums. 

o.  “I  cannot  do  these,”  he  whispered  to  the  boy  next  to  him, 
“they  are  too  hard.” 

“But  you  can  tn/”  replied  his  companion. 

“I  know  that  1 can,”  said  John,  “but  it  is  too  much  trouble. 
Pray,  what  are  teachers  for,  if  not  to  help  us  out  of  difficulties?  I 
shall  carry  my  slate  to  Professor  Ilelpwell.” 

G.  Alas!  poor  John.  lie  had  come  to  another  closed  gate  — a 
gate  leading  into  the  beautiful  science  of  mathematics. 

7.  lie  could  have  opened  the  gate,  and  entered  in  alone,  and 
explored  the  riches  of  the  realm,  but  his  mother  had  injudiciously 
let  him  rest  with  the  idea  that  it  is  as  well  to  have  the  gates  opened 
for  us  as  to  exert  our  own  strength.  The  result  was  her  son  soon 
concluded  that  he  had  no  “genius”  for  mathematics,  and  gave  up 
the  study. 

8.  The  same  was  true  in  regard  to  Latin.  lie  could  have  learned 
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the  forms  of  the  nouns  and  verbs  as  well  as  other  boys  of  his  age, 
but  the  boy  next  to  him  very  kindly  volunteered  to  “tell  him  in 
class,”  and  what  was  the  use  of  opening  the  gate  into  the  Latin  language 
when  another  would  do  it  for  him? 

9.  Oh,  no!  John  Easy  had  no  idea  of  tasking  mental  or  physical 
strength  when  he  could  avoid  it;  and  the  consequence  was  that 
numerous  gates  remained  closed  to  him  all  his  life  — gates  to  honor  — 
gates  to  riches — gates  to  happiness! 

10.  Children  ought  to  be  early  taught  that  it  is  always  best  to 
help  themselves.  There  are  too  many  youths  who  sit  down  and  wait 
for  others  to  open  the  gate  for  them  when  they  meet  with  any  diffi- 
culty, instead  of  using  their  own  hands  and  strength  to  remove  the 
obstacle. 

11.  They  perhaps  think  that  if  the  gate  is  only  opened,  it  does 

not  matter  by  whom  the  work  is  done.  A great  mistake.  Better 
to  do  one  thing  thoroughly  by  yourself  than  to  do  a thousand  things 
imperfectly  by  the  aid  of  others.  james  l.  chapman. 


LESSON  LN  XII. 

Con'stant-ly,  invariably,  continually.  | Tor'rent,  (Latin  torrens, rushing,  ronr- 
Shep'herd,  ( sheep  and  herd,  a keeper,)  j ing, boiling’, ) a violent  and  rapid  stream, 
one  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture.  | Hob'ble,  to  walk  lamely  or  unevenly. 

Pronunciation. — Wher  e’er* 33,  Cor' in  lc,  and  29,  be-hinrf'  29,  de-part'ed  1,  fol'- 
loired  6,  tor'rent  l b,  ehim'«ey  32c. 

THE  OLD  SHEPHERD  AND  HIS  DOG. 

1.  The  old  shepherd’s  dog,  like  his  master,  was  gray, 

His  teeth  all  departed,  and  feeble  his  tongue; 

Yet  where’er  Corin  went  he  was  followed  by  Tray: 

Thus  happy  through  life  did  they  hobble  along. 

2.  When,  fatigued,  on  the  grass  the  shepherd  would  lie 

For  a nap  in  the  sun, ’midst  his  slumbers  so  sweet 
His  faithful  companion  crawled  constantly  nigh, 

Placed  his  head  on  his  lap,  or  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

3.  When  winter  was  heard  on  the  hill  and  the  plain, 

And  torrents  descended,  and  cold  was  the  wind, 

Tf  Corin  went  forth’mid  the  tempest  and  rain, 

Tray  scorned  to  be  left  in  the  chimney  behind. 

4.  At  length  in  the  straw  Tray  made  his  last  bed  ; — 

For  vain  against  death  is  the  stoutest  endeavor ; 

To  lick  Corin’s  hand  he  raised  up  his  weak  head, 

Then  fell  back,  closed  his  eyes,  and,  ah  ! closed  them  forever. 

WOLCOTT. 
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LESSON 

Ac  cess’,  (Latin  aecessun,  from  acccdo,  to 
go  to,)  ii  going  to,  admission. 

Au'sti-nence,  (Latin  ulisltneo,  to  hold 
from.)  tlio  refraining  from  indulgeneo 
of  appetite. 

Con'scious-ness, (Latin  coh.vc/u, to  know, 
to  bo  privy  to,)  the  knowledge  of  wliat 
passes  in  one’s  own  mind;  tho  state 
of  being  sensible  of  external  objects ; 
internal  sense  of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Dec'o-i.ate,  to  adorn. 

lN-TO\'i-CA-Tt.\'G,(Latin  in,  and  toxicum, 
poison,)  producing  drunkenness. 

Skmp'tom,  a sign,  token. 


L X X I I I. 

Par'lor,  (French  pnrler,  to  speak,  eon 
verse,)  a room  in  a bouse  for  receiving 
visitors,  and,  of  course,  conversing 
with  them. 

Re-mon'strate,  to  reason  strongly 
against  any  tiling. 

Re-morse',  (Latin  rcmorsiis,  from  rr 
mordeo,  to  gnaw,)  the  gnawing  puin  of 
a senso  of  guilt. 

Re  trace',  to  trace  back. 

St c'i'o it,  suspension  or  great  diminution 
id'  sensibility;  suppression  of  sense. 

To'kkx,  a sign;  something  representing 
unothcr  thing 


Pronunciation. — Zkr-am'ple  28,vis'»V-ed  lc,  Ae-came'  I,suc'ri  fire  5 A,  de  sired'  I, 
pop'«-lous  lti,e  ven-ing  ■!</,  re-morse'  1,  dec'o  rate  ‘2d.  point  Id,  sta'por  lli. 


LITTLE  DEN  N IE. 

1.  Little  Dennie  was  the  only  son  of  a clergyman  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  using  ardent  spirits.  This  was  before  the  time  of  the 
temperance-reformation,  when  every  family  kept  intoxicating  liquors 
on  hand  for  constant  use. 

2.  Taught  by  the  example  of  his  father  and  those  who  visited  the 
house,  the  little  boy  formed  a love  for  strong  drinks.  This  gave  lbs 
parents  great  uneasiness.  They  remonstrated  with  him  earnestly, 
but  in  vain. 

3.  One  day  he  was  permitted  to  be  present  tit  the  raising  of  a 
barn.  Here,  having  free  access  to  a keg  of  liquor,  be  became  dcad- 
drunk , in  which  state  lie  was  laid  on  a board  under  a tree. 

4.  In  the  afternoon  his  father  called  to  accompany  him  homo, 
lie  looked  around,  but  could  not  sec  his  son.  “Where  is  Dennie?  ” 
said  he  to  the  men.  “There  he  is,”  replied  one,  pointing  to  the  board 
on  which  lay  the  motionless  body. 

5.  With  a heart  full  of  sorrow,  lie  had  the  boy  carried  home  to  his 
mother  and  sisters.  1 1 is  parents  watched  by  his  bed  during  the 
tedious  night.  They  feared  the  dreadful  stupor  might  result  in 
death ; but  they  resolved,  if  he  lived,  to  make  every  exertion  to  save 
him  from  destruction. 

0.  It  was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  second  day  that  he  was 
restored  to  consciousness.  For  several  days  his  parents  did  not 
speak  to  him  of  the  cause  of  his  illness,  hoping  his  own  reflections 
would  do  him  much  more  good  than  their  admonitions. 

7.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  lie  did  not  exhibit  the  least 
symptom  of  remorse  or  of  consciousness  that  he  had  done  wrong, 
lie  pursued  his  quiet  course  of  study  and  play,  as  if  he  had  done 
nothing  to  alarm  his  friends. 
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< 8.  One  pleasant  morning,  about  a week  afterward,  his  father 

l invited  him  to  take  a walk  among  some  beautiful  trees.  For  a time 
\ they  walked  on  in  silence.  “Dennie,”  at  last  said  the  father,  “do 
^ you  know  what  made  you  sick  the  other  day?” 

\ 9.  “Why,  I suppose  I drank  too  much  rum,”  the  boy  artlessly 

' replied. 

i “Well,  my  son,  do  you  know  that  I think  you  are  in  danger  of 
? becoming  a drunkard?” 

$ 10.  “Yes,  father,  I know  you  tell  me  so;  but  I am  not  afraid  of 

\ it.  You  drink  every  day,  and  you  are  not  a drunkard;  and  when 
$ I am  old  enough  to  know  how  much  it  will  do  forme  to  drink,  then 
| I too  can  keep  from  being  drunk.” 

\ 11.  They  seated  themselves  on  a rock.  His  father  in  the 

I most  earnest  manner  described  to  him  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
J Then  taking  from  his  pocket  a small  gold  watch  which  Dennie  had 
\ long  desired  to  call  his  own,  he  said,  “Dennie,  if  you  will  promise 
\ me  that  you  will  never  drink  any  more  rum,  I will  give  you  this 
| watch.  Will  you  make  the  promise?” 

I 12.  Rising  from  his  seat,  and  looking  his  father  full  in  the  face, 
} Dennie  replied,  “If  it  is  wrong  to  drink  rum,  I scorn  to  be  hired  not 
l to  drink  it.  But  I will  tell  you  what  I will  do.  If  it  is  wrong  for 
\ me  to  drink,  is  it  not  wrong  for  you?  If  you  will  stop  drinking, 
\ father,  I will.” 

i 13.  Had  a flash  of  lightning  burst  from  the  cloudless  sky  above 
l them,  his  father  would  not  have  been  more  startled.  How  could  he 
\ preach  or  perform  the  laborious  duties  of  a pastor  without  his  daily 
; glass  of  bitters?  How  could  he  rise  from  bed  in  a cold  winter  night, 
l and  go  to  pray  by  the  bed  of  death,  without  a glass  of  spirits  to 
l prevent  his  taking  cold? 

$ 14.  The  sacrifice  was  indeed  great;  but  the  welfare  of  his  child 

\ demanded  it.  Summoning  all  his  resolution,  he  replied  with  a fal- 
\ tering  voice,  “I  will  do  so,  my  son.”  And  thus  in  that  place  did 
5 they  pledge  themselves  to  total  abstinence. 

15.  As  they  retraced  their  steps  the  father,  taking  the  little  watch 

My  son,”  said  he,  “you  have 
you  tins  watch.  It  shall  be  yours  so  long  as 
) you  keep  your  promise.'  Should  that  promise  ever  be  broken,  I shall 
^ expect  you  to  return  the  watch.  Till  then  let  it  be  a token  to  you 
} of  the  promise  we  have  just  made.” 

? 16.  Years  have  passed.  Dennie  is  now  a distinguished  clergyman 

\ in  one  of  the  most  populous  western  cities.  Four  bright  little  boys 
} call  him  father.  The  little  gold  watch  decorates  his  parlor-wall, 
i Often  docs  he  point  to  it,  and  tell  of  his  danger,  and  of  his  escape 
\ from  the  whirlpool  of  intemperance.  That  little  gold  watch  is  to 
; him  of  greater  worth  than  all  the  gold  of  California. 


\ from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  Dennie. 
i lone-  wished  me  to  give  you  this  wa 
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A do',  bustle,  grout  stir. 

1!  w.'co-nv,  a frame  or  gallery  projecting 
in  front  of  a window  or  opening  of  n 
house. 

IIoiin'ty,  gonorosity,  liberality  in  giv- 
ing 

1)  oik,  Mrs  , a titlo  of  honor  to  a woman. 

Mkn'ack,  to  threaten 


Mis'siu:,  (Latin  tmffu,  to  send,  throw,) 
u weapon  thrown. 

Ok  fkns'ivk,  used  in  attack;  opposed 
to  defensive. 

Sa'vok,  to  have  a smell  or  taste  of,  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of. 

WAog,  to  engage  in,  to  carry  on. 

.Su  E,  to  beg,  to  use  entreaties. 


Pronunciation. — Benea'/P  15,  men'aeed  2tib,  s «e  U>,  con-fa 'sion  10,  mis'si/i  5, 
wau  3d,  been  33,  rap'/ are  17  and  18. 


THE  DEAR-BOUGHT  VICTORY. 

1.  Within  a balcony  of  state, 

A monkey,  who  had  found  a treasure 
Of  fresh,  sweet  nuts,  in  triumph  sat, 

And  eyed  them  with  increasing  pleasure. 

2.  And  then  he  tied  them  up  with  care, 

For  he  saw  monkeys  bv  the  dozen 
Come  flocking  round,  in  hopes  to  share 
The  rich  possessions  of  their  cousin. 

3.  They  thronged  beneath,  in  greedy  train, 

The  balcony  where  he  was  seated; 

But  quickly  found  that  all  in  vain 

They  reasoned,  menaced,  or  entreated. 
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4-  For  Pug,  however  rich  in  fruit, 

Appeared  in  bounty  greatly  lacking, 

And  (lung,  in  answer  to  their  suit, 

The  shells  of  nuts,  which  he’d  been  cracking. 

5 At  this  the  suppliants,  filled  with  rage, 

Resolved  to  sue  to  him  no  longer, 

Rut  battle  now  prepared  to  wage, 

As  they  in  numbers  were  the  stronger. 

G.  The  monkey,  on  this  rude  attack, 

Although  he  thought  the  means  expensive, 
Without  ado  untied  his  sack, 

And  turned  his  nuts  to  arms  offensive. 

7.  Pug,  with  his  missiles,  aimed  his  blows 

So  hard  and  fast  that  in  conclusion 
His  smarting  and  bepelted  foes 
Fled  off'  in  cowardly  confusion. 

8.  At  length  he  proudly  stood  alone, 

With  feelings  that  of  rapture  savored, 
Prepared  to  thank,  in  joyous  tone, 

Dame  Fortune,  who  his  cause  had  favored, — 

9.  That  he  had  from  the  fierce  attack 

His  precious  nuts  so  well  defended, 

Rut  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  sack, 

And  saw  that  they  were  all  expended. 

10.  And  though  he  had  maintained  his  place, 

And  now  his  foes  had  all  retreated, 

He  stood  precisely  in  the  case 
As  if  himself  had  been  defeated. 

Thus  oft  we  see  a triumph  cost 
As  much  as  if  the  day  were  lost. 


I Refer  to  Caution  5,  Sec.  a and  b. — Read  the  sentences  with 
* great  care.  Some  of  the  examples  have  the  long  sound  of  some 
$ the  short. 

(2.)  This  is  an  infantile  sport.  (3.)  The  river  has  a serpen- 
'he  gentile  is  contrite.  (5.)  He  got  some  turpentine  on  his  car- 
re  aconite  to  his  feline  friend.  (7.)  The  freeman  scorns  a servile 
man  should  take  camomile  tea.  (9.)  The  crevice  is  deep.  (10  ) 
:ontrite  heart. 


ANONYMOUS- 
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1.  Ik  you  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  you  will  see  in  the  left- 
hand  upper  corner  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  two  islands  lying  in 
the  sea.  England  and  Scotland  form  the  larger  of  these  islands,  and 
Ireland  the  smaller. 

2.  The  little  neighboring  islands,  which  are  so  small  on  the  map 
as  to  be  mere  dots,  are  chiefly  little  bits  of  Scotland — broken  ofl',  J 
dare  say,  in  the  course  of  a great  length  of  time,  by  the  power  of 
the  restless  waters. 

3.  In  the  days  of  old,  a long,  long  while  ago,  before  the  Saviour 
was  born,  these  islands  were  in  the  same  place ; and  the  stormy  sea 


Urit'ain,  (probably  from  the  Celtic 
bruit,  tin,  amt  tun.  land  or  country, 
meaning  t in. laud,)  a name  given  to 
tho  island  which  contains  England 
and  Scotland. 

Ci.kv'er,  dexterous,  skillful, ingenious. 
In  some  parts  of  tho  United  States  it 
is  used  to  denote  good  naturcd. 


Cohn,  all  kinds  of  grain.  Indian  corn, 
or  maize,  was  not  known  in  Iirituin 
in  ancient  times. 

Ex-pa  \sk'.  (Latin  expantntu,  spread  out,) 
wide  and  smooth  extension,  extent. 

Fou 'tress, a stronghold, a fortified  place. 

Sav'aoe,  (French  sauvage,  wild,)  rude, 
uncivilized. 


Pronunciation. — Corn  9,  itn'gland  33,  lc/.gth  25.  hid 'den  4 d,  arc  33,  for'trcss  lc, 
for' cuts  29,  a gainst'  33,  otV'en  21. 
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roared  around  them  just  as  it  roars  now.  But  the  sea  was  not  then 
alive  with  great  ships  sailing  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

4.  It  was  very  lonely.  The  islands  lay  solitary  in  the  great  ex- 
panse of  water.  The  foaming  waves  dashed  against  their  cliffs,  and 
the  bleak  winds  blew  over  their  forests.  But  the  winds  and  waves 
brought  no  adventurers  to  land  upon  the  islands;  and  the  savage 
islanders  knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  knew  nothing  of  them. 

0.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  an  ancient  peo- 
ple famous  for  carrying  on  trade,  came  in  ships  to  these  islands, 
and  found  that  they  produced  tin  and  lead;  both  very  useful  things, 
as  you  know,  and  both  produced  to  this  very  hour  upon  the  sea-coast. 

7.  The  most  celebrated  tin-mines  in  Cornwall  are  still  close  to  the 
sea.  One  of  them  has  been  extended  till  it  is  hollowed  out  under- 
neath the  ocean ; and  the  miners  say  that,  in  stormy  weather,  when 
they  are  at  work  down  in  that  deep  place,  they  can  hear  the  noise 
of  the  waves'  thundering  above  their  heads. 

8.  The  islanders  were,  at  first,  poor  savages,  going  almost  naked, 
or  dressed  only  in  the  rough  skins  of  beasts,  and  staining  their  bodies, 
as  other  savages  do,  with  colored  earths  and  the  juices  of  plants. 

9.  By  little  and  little,  strangers  became  mixed  with  the  islanders, 
and  the  savage  Britons  grew  into  a bold,  wild  people.  They  were 
almost  savage  still,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country  away 
from  the  sea,  where  the  foreign  settlers  seldom  went;  but  they  were 
hardy,  brave,  and  strong. 

10.  The  whole  country  was  covered  with  forests  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  very  misty  and  cold.  There  were  no 
roads,  no  bridges,  no  streets,  no  houses  that  you  would  think  deserv- 
ing of  the  name. 

11.  A town  was  nothing  but  a collection  of  straw-covered  huts, 
hidden  in  a thick  wood,  with  a ditch  all  around,  and  a low  wall 
made  of  mud,  or  of  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  one  upon  the  other. 

12.  The  people  planted  little  or  no  corn,  but  lived  upon  the  flesh 
of  their  flocks  and  cattle.  They  made  no  coins,  but  used  metal 
rings  for  money. 

13.  They  were  clever  in  basket-work,  as  savage  people  often  are; 
and  they  could  make  a coarse  kind  of  cloth,  and  some  very  bad 
earthenware.  But  in  building  fortresses  they  were  much  more  clever. 

14.  They  made  boats  of  basket-work,  covered  with  the  skins  of 
animals;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  ventured  far  from  shore.  They  made 
swords  of  copper  mixed  with  tin ; but  these  swords  were  of  an 
awkward  shape,  and  so  soft  that  a heavy  blow  would  bend  one. 

15.  They  made  light  shields  and  short,  pointed  daggers,  with  which 
they  fought  in  close  engagement.  They  had  also  spears,  which  they 
jerked  back,  after  they  had  thrown  them  at  an  enemy,  by  a long 
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} strip  of  leather  fastened  to  t lie  stein.  The  butt-end  was  a rattle,  ; 
to  frighten  the  enemy’s  horses. 

$ lii.  The  ancient  llritons,  being  divided  into  :is  many  as  thirty  or  * 
\ forty  tribes,  each  coinmiuided  by  its  own  little  king,  were  constantly  J 
/ fighting  with  one  another,  as  savage  people  usually  do;  and  they  ( 
$ ahvtvys  fought  with  these  weapons.  ciiaui.es  dickens.  $ 


l Wesson  i.xxvik'  i 

\ 1)  ) m i n i ot.  3,  territory  under  n govern  I Cac'itai.,  (from  caput,  fiend,)  the  chief  j 
i uient.  I city  of  u state,  sent  of  government.  < 


j Promcnciation. — World  lu.r  u’ri-nnt  28,  liOvV/s  -14,  struc'Ium  16  and  18. 

\ MOD  E It  N 15  It  I T A I N . 

^ 1.  Great  Britain  is  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  countries  in 

f the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  “the  sun  never  sets  on  her  domin- 
- ions.”  This  means  that  her  possessions  are  so  spread  over  the  world 
\ that  the  sun  is  always  shining  on  some  part  of  them. 
i 2.  The  forests  and  swamps  have  become  fertile  fields,  covered  with 
} luxuriant  crops.  Trees  and  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  from 
\ even  China  and  Japan,  flourish  on  the  once  barren  wastes. 

; 3.  Every  where  may  be  seen  rich  pastures,  covered  with  the  most 

$ beautiful  cattle  and  the  finest  horses  in  the  world.  Splendid  palaces 
£ occupy  the  sites  of  the  mud  hovels  of  former  times. 

5 4.  London,  t he  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  containing 

s more  than  two  millions  of  people;  and  it  is  adorned  with  all  kinds 
t of  magnificent  structures. 

I 5.  Railroads  pass  over  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  Bean- 
> tiful  and  costly  bridges  span  the  waters.  On  the  ocean  British  ships 
5 are  sailing  to  and  from  every  part  of  the  world. 

5.  (i.  Instead  of  a single  Phumician  ship  arriving  occasionally,  there 

s are  now  seen  in  her  harbors  ships  from  almost  every  nation  on  the 
| globe,  freighted  with  the  rich  products  of  every  clime. 

$ 7.  A\  here  once  the  wild  beasts  made  their  dens  churches  and 

\ colleges  now  raise  their  spires,  and  the  press  sends  forth  thousands 
$ of  books. 

I I 8.  Where  the  solitary  savage  wove  his  basket,  or  made  his  weapon 

4 of  copper  and  tin.  are  now  seen  thousands  of  workmen  engaged  in 
I the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cloths,  t he  richest  furniture,  and  the 
f most  useful  and  beautiful  articles  of  iron,  steel,  silver,  and  gold. 

| 9.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  state  of  things  under  the 

5 present  ruler,  Queen  Victoria,  with  its  former  condition  as  described 
5 in  the  preccdmg  extract  from  Charles  Dickens. 
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Blen'heim,  (pronounced  Bleit'hime,)  a 
village  on  the  River  Danube,  in  Ba- 
varia. Here  was  fought,  August  13, 
17C4,  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim, 
in  which  the  French  and  Bavarians 
were  defeated  by  the  English,  Aus- 
trians, &c.,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene.  The  field  of  battle  was  cov- 
ered with  more  than  11,00(1  corpses. 


Ex-pect'ant,  waiting  for  something,  in 
a state  of  expectation. 

Hard,  close,  near. 

Pe'teii-kin.  a diminutive  of  Peter , little 
Peter. 

Rout,  the  disorder  of  an  army  put  to 
flight 

Wil-hel-mine',  (pronounced  Wil-licl- 
mene  , I a German  name,  being  the  fem- 
inine corresponding  to  William. 


Pronunciation.- 


-Riv'a-let  16,  awl  29,  nat'a-ral  16  and  18,  vic'to-ry  3d,  wit/t  15, 
ev'er-y  35,  were  33. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM, 

1.  It  was  a summer  evening; 

Old  Caspar’s  work  was  done; 

And  lie  before  his  cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the  sun; 

And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilkelmine. 

2.  She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round, 

W1  licit  he  beside  the  rivulet, 

In  playing  there, had  found. 

She  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

3.  Old  Caspar  took  it  from  the  boy, 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 

And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a natural  sigh, 

“ ’Tis  some  poor  fellow’s  skull,”  said  he, 

“ Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4-  “ I find  them  in  the  garden  ; 

For  there  are  many  there  about; 

And  often,  when  I go  to  plow, 

The  plowshare  turns  them  out; 

For  many  thousand  men,”  said  he, 

“ W ere  slain  in  that  great  victory.” 

5.  “ Now  tell  us  what  ’twas  all  about,” 

Young  Peterkin  then  cries; 

And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 
With  wonder-waiting  eyes, — ■ 

“Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 

And  what  they  killed  each  other  for.” 

C.  “ It  was  the  English,”  Caspar  cried, 

“ Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 
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But  what  they  fought  each  other  for 
1 could  not.  well  make  out ; 

But  every  body  said,”  quot.li  lie, 

“ That  ’twas  a famous  victory. 

7.  “ Mv  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by  ; 

They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  ; 

So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 

Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

8.  “ With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 

And  many  a Holding  mother  then 
And  new-born  baby  died ; 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 

9.  “ They  say  it  was  a shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 

For  many  thousand  bodies  here 
Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  : 

But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
Alter  a famous  victory. 

10.  “ Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won, 

And  our  good  prince  Eugene.” 

“ Why,  ’twas  a very  wicked  thing ! ” 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 

“Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,”  quoth  he, 

“ It  was  a famous  victory. 

11.  “ And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win.” 

“ But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?  ” 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 

“ Why,  that  l cannot  tell,”  said  lie; 

“ But  ’twas  a famous  victory.” 

SOUTHEY. 
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VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  24. — In  some  words,  » ought  to  have  the  full 
sound  of  ng.  Where  you  are  in  doubt,  consult  the  dictionary. 

(1.)  There  was  n mango  at  the  banquet  (2)  The  linguist  is  full  of  rancorous 
feelings.  (9.)  Congress  presents  a scene  of  anguish.  (4  ) Sanguinary  deeds  were 
done  in  Congo.  (5  ) The  sangaree  produced  languor.  (6.)  The  gangrene  attacked 
a vital  part.  (7.)  To  vanquish  our  passions  is  a glorious  conquest. 
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Ac-cou'TERED,dressed,  equipped. 
Hunt'er,  a horse  used  in  the  chase- 
Rice'-Bird — called  bobolink  in  the 
northern  states — -and  reed-bird  in 
Pennsylvania,  because  it  is  found  in 
immense  multitudes  among  the  reeds 
and  grasses  It  frequents  the  rice- 


fields  of  the  south,  where  it  gets  the 
name  of  rice-bird. 

Stud,  a collection  of  horses. 

Suit,  a full  dress. 

Ten'dri  l,  a slender,  twining  stalk,  by 
means  of  which  a vine  clasps  its  sup- 
port. 


Pronunciation. — Prog'ress  27a,  rus'tling  21,  cy 'press  2 b,  rest'less  le,  suit  19, 
ap  pear'  1,  ven'ture  17 


SELECTIONS  ABOUT  ANIMALS. 

5 . — 2T  f)  c iHonlicg  (Cur  eh  at  5a  iking. 

1.  Monkeys  seem  to  possess  by  nature  a great  fondness  for  riding. 
It  is  related  of  one  that  lived  on  board  ship  where  there  were  also 
some  pigs,  that  he  was  the  plague  of  their  life. 

2.  No  sooner  did  a pig  venture  to  take  a walk  than  the  monkey 
slid  down  some  rope,  and,  mounting  its  back,  forced  his  unwilling 
steed  to  carry  him  about  the  deck. 

3.  Not  long  ago  a gentleman  who  prided  himself  on  a very  line 
stud  of  hunters  found  that  the  horses  did  not  appear  properly  re- 
freshed by  their  nightly  rest. 

4.  One  of  the  grooms,  on  being  desired  to  keep  a strict,  watch, 
discovered  that  a tame  monkey  belonging  to  the  house  was  accustomed 
to  ride  on  the  horses’  backs  almost  all  night,  thus  depriving  them 
of  their  proper  rest. 

5.  His  master,  unwilling  to  kill  the  monkey,  contrived  the  follow- 
ing cure  for  his  fondness  for  riding. 

G.  The  next  time  the  hounds  met  for  a fox- chase,  he  had  tho 
monkey  dressed  in  a full  hunting  suit,  and  secured  by  a strap  to  tho 
saddle  of  his  most  spirited  hunter,  and  thus  accoutered  taken  to  the 
place  of  meeting. 

7.  When  the  fox  was  found  the  horse  pricked  up  his  cars  at  the 
well-known  sound,  and  started  off  at  full  speed.  The  chase  happened 
to  be  very  long  and  severe,  and  the  monkey  from  his  light  weight 
ran  far  ahead  of  the  regular  huntsmen. 

8.  Some  of  the  sportsmen,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  chase, 
meeting  a countryman,  asked  him  whether  he  laid  seen  the  fox,  and 
whether  any  of  their  companions  were  near  it. 

9.  The  countryman  replied  that  he  had  met  the  creature,  and 
that  it  was  looking  very  tired,  but  that  none  of  the  huntsmen  were 
near  except  a little  gentleman  in  a yellow  jacket  who  took  his  leaps 
beautifully. 

10.  Sure  enough  Jocko  was  in  at  the  death,  hut  did  not  by  any 
means  appreciate  the  honor.  After  the  fox  was  killed  there  was  a 
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long  ride  home  again,  by  the  end  of  which  time  the  monkey  was 
thoroughly  worn  out. 

1 1.  After  the  experience  of  that  day’s  hunting,  Jocko  was  never 
known  to  mount  a horse. 


C E . — CT  fj  r <5 r a t f f u I Dog. 

1 . The  animal  had  been  left  by  his  master  in  charge  of  his  servants, 
while  lie  himself  went  away  on  a visit.  The  servants  neglected  the 
dog,  and,  being  half-starved,  t he  poor  creature  found  a friend  in  a 
neighboring  cook,  from  whom  he  received  a good  meal  every  day  till 
his  master  returned. 

2.  When  restored  to  his  usual  rights  he  was  not  forgetful  of  the 
favors  he  had  received.  He  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  cook,  and 
seemed  to  take  great  delight  in  the  acquaintance. 

3.  Not  long  after  his  master’s  return  the  dog  discovered  in  the 
road  a lonely  duck.  Naturally  thinking  it  was  public  property,  he 
snatched  it  up  in  his  teeth  and  carried  it  oft’  to  the  kitchen  where 
he  had  been  so  kindly  treated. 

•1.  Here  he  laid  the  bird  at  the  cook’s  feet,  with  many  waggings 
of  his  tail.  This  done,  he  set  off  for  home,  evidently  under  the 
pleasing  consciousness  that  he  had  done  something  toward  discharg- 
ing his  debt  of  gratitude. 


EE.  — C I) r Song  of  1 1) c 15  i c r = 33  i r t) . 

1.  1 see  o’er  the  swamp  the  planter  float, 

As  he  scatters  the  seed  from  his  little  boat; 

And  circling  in  many  an  airy  ring, 

As  I follow  his  progress  I sing,  I sing. 

2.  When  summer  comes  with  her  train  of  flowers, 

And  her  glowing  smile  in  the  morning  hours, 

Where  the  bright-green  blades  of  the  rice  upspring 
Through  the  rustling  water,  I sing,  I sing. 

C O'  O'  o 

3.  When  noon  is  enthroned  in  the  burning  sky 
Away  to  the  dim  cool  swamp  I fly  ; 

On  the  grape-vine  tendril  I lightly  swing, 

While,  in  joyous  measure,  1 sing,  I sing. 

4.  Where  the  cane  and  black  alder  a thicket  make 
A home  for  the  turtle  and  crawling  snake, 

Where  the  cypress  branches  their  shadow  fling, 

As  I flit  through  the  gloom  I sing,  I sing. 

5.  Hut  I dwell  not  there,  for  I love  to  be 
Where  the  rice-plant  waves  in  the  breezes  free. 
And  there,  as  I hover  on  restless  wing, 

In  the  joy  of  my  life  I sing,  I sing. 
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Ad  just',  to  arrange,  put  in  order. 

Ar-rest',  to  seize  and  fix. 

Balm'y,  having  the  qualities  of  balm, 
soothing,  soft. 

Char'ac-ter,  literally , a cut  or  mark, 
the  impress  or  stamp  on  coins  and 
seals : hence,  the  qualities  stamped  or 
impressed  on  a person. 

Da-guerre'i-an,  (pronounced  da-ger'- 
re-an ,)  relating  to  Daguerre,  who  in- 
vented the  process  of  making  daguerre- 
otypes ; da.guerrei.an  room , a room  in 
which  daguerreotypes  are  made. 

E-jac'u-late,  (Latin  ejaculor,  to  throw 
out,)  to  throw  out  or  utter  short,  sud- 
den expressions. 

List'less-ly,  without  thought,  care- 
lessly. 

Mean,  wanting  dignity  or  rank. 

Pronunciation. — As-sarn'ing  Ifi  and  1 
u'sw-al  3e,  par-tic'a-lar  'Sc.  to' ward  2 
fel'lozc  6,  viv'fd-ly  1,  sub 'se-queref- 
e-jacli-k 


Mo-ment'ous.  important,  weighty. 
So-i.il'o-quy,  (Latin  solus,  alone,  and 
toquor,  to  speuk,)  a talking  to  one  s 
self. 

Suii'urbs,  (Latin  sub,  under,  near,  and 
urbs,  a city,)  the  out-part  of  a city, 
Tan'ta-lize,  (from  Tantalus,  a king  of 
Phrygia,  who  was  represented  in  an 
cient  mythology  as  tormented  with 
hunger  and  thirst, whilst  standing  up  to 
his  chin  in  water,  with  a tree  hanging 
over  him,  loaded  with  the  most  deli- 
cious fruits,  but  whenever  he  stooped 
to  drink,  the  water  shrank  from  his  lips, 
and  when  he  reached  forth  his  hand 
for  the  fruit  the  branches  receded 
from  his  grasp.)  to  torment  by  present 
ing  some  pleasure  which  cannot  be 
enjoyed,  to  tease. 

1,  and  29.  un-re-strained'  1.  tru 'ant  1 a, 
)l>,  ad-dress'  If,  ad-rer'tise-ment  26°-, 
ly  16,  ar-rest'cd  \ e.c-ist'ence  28. 
i-ting  16. 


“NO  IDLERS  NOR  LOUNGERS  ABOUT  US.’ 

1.  The  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful,  one  of  the  first  soft, 
balmy  days  in  spring.  The  snows  had  melted  away;  the  distant 
forests  were  losing  their  purple  hue  and  assuming  a faint  green 
tinge,  and  the  air  came  stealing  along  so  soft  and  wooing  that  it 
seemed  to  invite  every  one  to  throw  aside  all  care  and  toil,  and  roam 
over  field  and  forest,  just  to  enjoy  the  very  luxury  of  existence. 

2.  So  thought  Henry  Jerome,  as  he  sat  down  under  a budding 
tree,  on  his  way  to  school. 

3.  His  home  was  in  the  suburbs  of  a large  city;  but  the  school- 
house  to  which  he  daily  wended  his  way  was  in  a busy  street  of  the 
crowded  town;  and  Henry,  though  much  attached  to  his  school, 
longed  to  escape  from  rattling  pavements  and  brick  walls  to  wander 
unrestrained  in  the  inviting  fields.  In  plain  terms,  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  play  truant, 

4.  “What  is  the  use,’’  said  he  to  himself,  “of  shutting  myself  up 
in  that  old  prison-house  this  warm,  beautiful  day?  I cannot  study: 
I do  not  feel  like  it.  But,  then,  if  my  lessons  are  not  learned,  there 
will  be  a great  ado.  Mr.  Grover  will  fix  his  eye  on  me  and  say, 
as  usual,  ‘Jerome,  I require  a perfect  lesson.  .Remember,  you  are 
forming  a character.’ 

5.  “Then  I shall  have  to  stay  in  till  I know  every  word  in  that  old 
musty  book.  I do  believe  Mr.  Grover  is  always  crosser  and  more 
particular  on  pleasant  days. 
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< 6.  “Forming  u character!  1 know  wlmt  I should  like  to  form  — 

l a boat  after  the  model  of  that  one  floating  down  the  river.  What 
5 a lucky  thought!  I have  a capital  hook-and-line  in  my  pocket, 
5 and  I will  go  a-lishing.  lint  what  shall  1 tell  my  father  and  Mr. 
i Grover! 


7.  “Perhaps  my  father  will  give  me  an  excuse  to  take  to-morrow. 
I can  tell  him  1 did  not  feel  like  going  to  school  to-day.  And 
really  I am  not  well;  my  head  feels  dull,  and  I am  so  tired  I do  not 
believe  I could  stay  in  school  all  day.  It  is  not  right  to  expose  one’s 
health,  and  I think  l will  stay  out  of  school  and  go  fishing.” 

8.  dust  as  Henry  came  to  this  wise  conclusion  a sudden  gust  of 
wind  blew  a piece  of  paper  toward  him.  “What  is  this?”  said  he, 
picking  it  up  busily,  his  duty  to  his  health  requiring  him  to  make  no 
exertion.  It  was  only  a piece  of  a daily  newspaper,  covered  with 
“Rewards”  and  “Wants.” 

9.  He  read  on  for  a time  listlessly. 


REWARD. — Lost,  in  Clinton  Street,  on  the  16tli,  n sninll  Diamond 
Breast  pin.  The  finder  will  receive  the  above  reward,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  owner,  by  returning  it  to  138  West  street. 


“ Now,  if  I could  only  find  that  breast-pin,  I could  make  ten  dollars 
very  easily. 

10.  “But  let  me  see.  Lost  on  the  16th,  and  this  is  the  28th. 
There  is  no  chance  for  me.” 


WANTED. — A number  of  smart,  intelligent  Lads  in  a Dagucrreinn 
Room.  Address  ARTIST,  ah  this  Office. 

WANTED. — In  a Publishing-House,  an  active  and  industrious  Lad, 
who  understands  something  of  book-keeping.  None  but  steady, 
energetic,  and  intelligent  lads  need  apply,  for  1 want  no  idlers  nor  loungers 
about  me.  E.  B.  WILLIAMS,  84  Ward  St. 

11.  “Well,  that  is  a curious  advertisement!  ‘I  want  no  idlers  nor 
loungers  about  me.’  I fancy  I should  hardly  suit  the  gentleman, if  he 
were  to  catch  me  here  and  know  how  terribly  I am  tempted  to  go 
to  the  river  and  lounge.  It  is  a little  singular  that  all  people  want 
active,  intelligent , and  industrious  persons  in  their  employ.  None  seem 
to  want  idlers  or  loungers,  though  they  do  not  all  express  them- 
selves so  frankly.  Well,  I do  not  blame  people.” 

12.  “Get  up,  you  lazy  follow — what  are  you  stopping  for?” 
shouted  a voice  close  by.  Henry  started,  thinking  himself  the  object 
addressed,  but  it  was  only  a milk-man  speaking  to  his  horse.  So 
powerful,  however,  was  the  effect  upon  his  mind  that  he  resolved  to 
give  up  the  fishing-plan  and  go  to  school. 

13.  He  hurried  along,  feeling  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  if  he  wished 
to  arrive  in  season.  While  he  was  still  at  some  distance  from 
school  the  slow,  heavy  chimes  of  a neighboring  clock  began  to  peal 
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the  momentous  hour  of  nine.  The  hour  of  school  had  arrived. 

14.  “It  is  of  no  use,”  he  said;  and  then  the  thought,  “I  want  no 
idlers  nor  loungers  about  me,”  came  vividly  before  him.  He  ran  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and,  panting  with  exertion,  reached  his  place 
just  in  time. 

15.  “Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand 

before  kings;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men,”  commenced  the 

teacher  in  his  morning  reading. 

© © 

“That  is  for  me,”  thought  Henry. 

16.  Whether  his  resolution  failed  him  during  the  day  we  will  not 
say;  but  he  smiled  when  he  read  the  copy  in  his  writing-book, — 

t/te  o/*  <101  a?ic/  cg.rtoza?ice  ; 


of 


and  never  did  the  motto  over  the  door, — 

“perseverance  conquers  all  things,” 

appear  so  distinct  as  on  that  day. 

17.  The  letters  seemed  to  stare  at  him,  and,  whenever  he  turned 
a longing  glance  toward  the  open  window  through  which  the  tempt- 
ing, tantalizing  breeze  was  playing,  they  expanded  till  they  hid 
every  thing  from  his  view. 

18.  The  bees  never  buzzed  half  so  busily.  An  ant  ran  up  and 
down  the  ceiling  as  if  bewitched ; and  in  a half-hidden  corner  a grim 
spider  was  most  diligently  employed  in  repairing  his  broken  web. 
“‘No  idlers  nor  loungers  about  me,’  ” said  Henry.  “Well,  I do  not 
like  to  set  myself  up  as  an  oddity.” 

19.  It  is  not  a hard  thing  to  form  good  habits,  at  least  so  Henry 
Jerome  found  it.  His  very  great  regard  for  his  duty  to  health 
ceased  to  interfere  with  his  attending  school;  and  in  a short  time 
punctuality  became  pleasant  to  him. 

20.  After  leaving  school,  some  three  or  four  years  subsequently, 
he  was  seeking  employment,  when  he  met  with  the  very  advertise- 
ment that  had  formerly  arrested  his  attention.  He  called  immedi- 
ately, and  applied  for  the  situation. 

21.  “What  testimony  to  your  ability  and  punctual  habits  can 
you  bring?”  asked  Mr.  Williams,  a kind  but  eccentric  man.  “These, 
sir,”  replied  Henry,  laying  several  papers  before  him. 

22.  The  gentleman  adjusted  his  spectacles,  and  read  at  first  with 
apparent  indifference;  but  soon  his  interest  seemed  to  increase.  He 
glanced  at  Henry  occasionally,  ejaculating,  “Ah!”  “Indeed!” 
“Possible!” 

23.  “These  papers,”  said  he  at  length,' “inform  me  that  for  the 
last  four  years  you  have  been  absent  from  school  but  three  days,  and 
on  those  days  you  were  kept  away  by  illness;  that  you  have  never 
been  tardy  in  attendance;  that  your  lessons  during  that  time  have 
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all  been  gooil;  that  your  eliaraeter  is  excellent,  and  you  are  especially 
prompt,  diligent,  and  energetic. 

24.  “ 1 am  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grover,  and  I know  he  would  not 
give  you  these  certificates  unless  you  deserve  them.  1 would  rather 
have  such  a recommendation  than  references  to  all  the  influential 
men  in  the  Union.” 

2o.  In  five  years  from  that  time  the  advertisement  again 
appeared:  — 

AIT  ANTED. — An  active  and  intelligent  Lad,  who  understands  something 
VV  of  book-keeping.  None  but  energetic,  steady,  and  industrious  per- 
sons need  apply,  as  we  want  no  idlers  nor  loungers  about  us. 

WILLIAMS,  JEROME, & CO. 

ANON  YMOUS. 
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LESSON 

Bar'iu  kii.  anything  which  hinders  ap- 
proach, an  obstruction. 

Bk-dight',  adorned,  set  off  with  orna 
meats. 

Bea'gi.e,  a small  hound  for  hunting 
hares.  * 

(In. n,  to  cover  with  gold,  to  render  illus- 
trious. 

Pen'sive-ly,  in  u thoughtful  and  mel- 
ancholy manner. 

Pou'tal,  a gate,  a door. 

Pos'tkun,  a small  gate  or  door. 

Skkm'ly.  proper,  becoming. 


L X X X I I. 

Si’an'iki.,  a sporting-dog,  originally  from 
Hispaniola ; whence  its  name. 

Sprcck'lt,  in  a spruce  manner,  with 
extreme  nicety. 

Tkkth'set-ting,  setting  the  teeth  on 
edge. 

Tkki/lis,  a structure  or  frame  of  cross- 
barred  work. 

Ur'chin.  a small  boy. 

Vest'ment  a covering  or  garment. 

Vic'tor,  a conqueror. 

Wing,  to  furnish  with  wings,  to  enable 
to  fly  or  to  pass  pleasantly. 


Pronunciation. — Bc-diglit'  1,  glit'tcr-inglW,  trcflis  1 , mid  09,  gos'sips  1 , wil'Ioic  (i, 
fa'vor-i/e  5o,  listened  21,  in?/ 'sic  16,  ban'/sh  1. 


THE  OLD  FARM  GATE. 

1.  Whkuk,  where  is  the  gate  that  served  to  divide 
The  elm-shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road-side? 

I like  not  this  barrier  gayly  bedight. 

With  its  glittering  latch  and  its  trellis  of  white. 

It  is  seemly,  I own  — vet,  oh  ! dearer  bv  far 

Was  the  red-rusted  hinge  and  the  weather-warped  bar. 

Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a modernized  date, 

But  I’d  rather  look  on  the  old  farm-gate. 

2.  It  was  here  that  the  urchins  would  gather  to  play, 

In  the  shadows  of  twilight,  or  mild  sunny  (lav; 

For  the  stream  running  nigh  and  the  hillocks  of  sand 
Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate-rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 

Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride, 

And  the  car  of  the  victor  or  carriage  of  state 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  old  farm-gate. 
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3.  It  was  liere  where  the  miller’s  son  paced  to  and  fro, ' 

When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worms  below  ; 

Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick, 

While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs  grew  quick. 
Why,  why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there, 

With  church-going  vestment  and  sprucely  combed  hair? 

He  loved,  oh  ! he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 
For  the  one  he  adored,  at  the  old  farm-gate. 
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4.  It  was  over  that  gate  I taught  Rover  to  bound 

With  the  strength  of  a steed  and  the  grace  of  a hound; 

The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 

But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 

When  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  a mirth-making  trip, 

And  the  quickly -pulled  willow-branch  served  for  a whip, 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging  he  would  stand  for  his  freight, 
While  I climbed  on  his  back  from  the  old  farm-gate. 

5.  It  is  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 

May  come  winging  our  moments  and  gilding  our  name  ; 

But  the  joy  that  I felt,  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 

When  — away  on  some  sport  — the  old  gate  slammed  behind! 
I have  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 
That  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late. 

And  the  dear  ones  came  homo  through  the  old  farm-gate. 

6.  Oh  ! fair  is  the  barrier  that  now  holds  its  place, 

But  it  darkens  a picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

I sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp, 

And  the  rails  that  mv  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp. 

Oh  ! how  strangely  the  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 
With  the  commonest  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart ! 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune,  the  kindliest  fate, 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  old  farm-gate. 

ELIZA  COOK. 


BESSON  L N XXIII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Cautions  14  and  15. — Especially  notice  the  list  of 
y ards  in  which  th  is  sounded  as  in  thin  in  the  singular,  and  as  in 
t'l 9 in  the  plural. 


^ ( 1.)  He  came  with  me  (2.)  Thou  const  not  flee  thither.  (3.)  That  is  beneath 

i contempt.  |4  ) For  one  straight  path,  there  are  many  crooked  paths.  (5 ) The 
> u- e of  a mouth  is  not  to  make  mouths  with  (fa.)  The  youths  tried  to  heat  the  moths 
£ out  of  the  cloths.  (7.)  A lath  is  a thin  narrow  strip  of  wood.  (8.)  Laths  are  used 
/ in  plastering  ceilings.  (9.)  Put  hack  thy  sword  in  its  sheath.  (1U.)  The  soldiers 
| drew  their  swords,  and  threw  away  the  sheaths. 
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I,  ESS  ON  EX  XXIV. 


Hf.ach,  slioro  of  the  son. 

Con-vic'tion,  state  of  being  convinced  ; 
strong  belief. 

Des-o-la'tion,  ruin,  destruction. 
l)is  pen  sa'tion,  doaling,  distribution 
of  good  and  evil. 

Mvr'i-ad,  the  numbei  of  ten  thousand; 
any  great  number. 

Pkos'pect,  (Latin  prospectus,  from  pros- 


picio , to  look  forward,)  a view  of 
something  distant,  view  of  things  to 
come,  expeetntion. 

Prov'  i desck,  (Latin  procidentia,  from 
provide a,  to  see  before,)  foresight , the 
divine  superintendence;  God  superin- 
tending. 

Rkc'on  cile,  to  make  one  satisfied  with 
nuy  thing. 


Pronunciation  — Com  plain'  1 n,  con-sid'er  1 tr,  shin'iwg  12.  pro-duo'ing  lf>,  pre- 
vent' 1,  chccr'ful  FredVr  ic  3ft,  reW-ly  3«,  des  o-la  tion  'id,  put'ting  33. 


THE  YOUTHFUL  GRUMBLERS. 

1.  Three  children,  named  Mary,  Frederic,  and  Geraldine,  had 
been  promised  by  their  father  a ride  to  a beautiful  beach  affording 
a line  view  of  the  sea.  When  the  appointed  day  came  they  were 
greatly  vexed  to  find  it  raining.  Mary  and  Frederic  grumbled 
sorely;  but  Geraldine  reasoned  with  them,  and  strove  to  show  the 
folly  of  their  conduct. 

2.  “We  want  to  go  to  the  beach;  father  promised  to  take  us 
there;  and  now  we  cannot  go,  because  of  this  ugly  rain,”  said 
Frederic. 

3.  “Yes,”  said  Geraldine,  “he  promised  to  take  ms,  but  it  was 
with  the  prospect  of  pleasant  weather.  I am  as  sorry  not  to  go  as 
you  are.  I wished  very  much  to  pick  up  shells  upon  the  beach,  to 
see  the  blue  occaYi,  to  observe  the  white  gulls  skimming  and  scream- 
ing over  the  water,  and  to  watch  the  vessels  with  white  sails  gliding 
by  in  the  distance.  I love  the  ocean,  and  every  time  I see  it,  it 
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makes  my  heart  leap,  as  if  I had  met  some  dear  friend  after  long 
absence.” 

4.  “And  so  do  I love  the  ocean,  and  wish  this  dirty  rain  had 
kept  away,”  said  Frederic,  with  a very  sour  face. 

o.  “And  so  do  I love  the  ocean,  and  the  rain  is  very  naughty,” 
said  little  Mary,  in  the  same  temper  as  her  brother;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  one  child  is  very  apt  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  another. 

6.  “Well,  well,”  said  Geraldine,  “you  may  call  the  rain  all  the 
hard  names  you  please;  you  cannot  mend  the  matter.  The  rain  does 
not  come  or  go  at  your  bidding.  Do  you  know  who  makes  the  rain, 
Frederic?  ” 

“Yes,  God  makes  it,”  was  the  answer. 

7.  “ True,  my  dear  brother,”  said  Geraldine ;'  “ God  makes  it  rain ; 
and  do  you  think  it  right  to  bestow  such  hard  words  upon  that 
which  God  has  made?  Is  it  right  to  grumble  or  complain  on  ac- 
count of  what  God  is  doing?” 

“I  did  not  think  of  that,”  said  Frederic. 

8.  “I  know  you  did  not,”  said  his  sister;  “if  you  had  thought  of 
it,  I am  sure  you  would  not  have  spoken  so;  but  we  ought  always 
to  consider  that  what  God  does  is  right,  and,  instead  of  grumbling, 
we  should  feel  cheerful  and  content,  knowing  that  what  He  does  is 
not  only  always  right,  but  really  for  the  best,  even  when  it  might 
seem  otherwise  to  us.  Now,  1 wish  to  show  you  that  in  this  case 
it  is  for  the  best  that  it  should  rain. 

9.  “You  know  it  is  spring;  that  is,  all  the  buds  of  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  plants,  are  now-  springing  forth.  Well,  these  things 
all  need  rain;  for  it  is  as  necessary  that  they  should  have  drink  as 
that  little  children  should.  Now,  God  looks  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  He  sees  millions  and  millions  of  buds,  lifting  up  their  heads,  as 
it  were,  and  asking  for  drink. 

10.  “The  sun  has  been  shining  very  warm  for  several  days,  and 
all  the  plants,  the  grasses  of  a hundred  kinds,  the  primroses,  the 
daisies,  the  lilacs,  the  violets,  the  leaves  of  the  trees — all,  all,  are 
thirsting  for  water;  and  these  myriads  of  God’s  creatures  look  up  to 
Him,  and  seem  to  ask  Him  for  rain.  And  God  says,  ‘Let  there  be 
rain!’  and  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  and  the  leaves  and  grasses  and 
plants  and  shrubs  and  trees,  are  rejoicing;  when,  lo!  Frederic 
Larkin  comes  forth,  and  calls  out,  ‘ Stop,  stop,  rain;  for  I wish  to 
go  to  the  beach ! ’ ” 

11.  Here  Frederic  smiled;  and,  though  he  felt  the  absurdity  and 
unreasonableness  of  his  conduct,  he  was  silent,  and  Geraldine  went 
on  as  follows:  — “You  see,  Frederic,  how  very  important  it  is  that 
wc  should  have  rain;  for  without  it  the  grass  and  grain  would  per 
ish,  and  we  should  perish,  too,  for  want  of  food.  The  rain  that  falls 
to-day  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  producing  food  enough  for  ten 
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thousand  people  a whole  year ; and  you,  just  for  the  sake  of  going 
to  the  beach,  would  prevent  all  this  good;  you,  for  a day’s  pleasure, 
would  make  ten  thousand  people  starve.” 

12.  “lint  I did  not  think  of  all  this,”  said  Frederic. 

“1  know  you  did  not,”  said  Geraldine;  “and  1 am  not  complain- 
ing of  you;  I ?.m  only  telling  you  these  things,  so  that  when  the 
rain  comes  in  the  way  of  your  pleasure  or  your  plans  you  may  see 
that  it  is  all  for  the  best.  It‘,  instead  of  looking  out  lor  causes  of 
discontent,  we  would  always  regard  the  bright  side  of  things,  we 
should  never  fail  to  find  something  to  make  us  cheerful. 

13.  “Now,  as  to  the  rain,  if  every  one  had  the  power  of  putting 
it  off,  we  should  never  have  any  rain,  and  therefore  all  the  living 
things  in  the  world  would  starve.  You  would  put  it  off  to-day, 
because  you  desire  to  go  to  the  beach;  somebody  else  would  put  it  off 
to-morrow,  for  he  might  then  wish  to  go  there  or  somewhere  else; 
the  next  day  some  other  person  would  put  it  off;  and  it  would  be 
put  off  and  put  off,  till  all  plants  and  animals  would  perish,  and  the 
earth  would  become  a scene  of  desolation. 

14.  “God,  instead  of  intrusting  so  important  a matter  as  rain  to 
us  short-sighted  human  beings,  has  kept  it  in  His  own  hands.  And 
now  tell  me,  Frederic,  are  you  not  satisfied,  nay,  happy,  that  Helms 
done  soi  ” 

“Yes,  I am,”  said  Frederic.  “I  did  not  mean  to  complain  of 
God.” 

15.  “ I know  you  did  not,  my  dear  brother,”  said  Geraldine;  “and 
what  I am  now  saying  is  not  designed  to  rebuke  you,  but  to  make 
you  take  a right  view  of  this  matter;  for  if  you  will  do  this,  you 
will  be  able,  even  when  your  favorite  plans  are  thwarted  by  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  to  turn  your  very  disappointments  into 
sources  of  peace  and  content. 

1 (>.  “When  we  find  our  schemes  marred,  our  wishes  defeated  by 
the  weather  or  some  other  event  of  Providence,  we  can  reflect  that 
it  is  for  the  best  as  well  for  others  as  ourselves;  and  this  conviction, 
if  sincere,  will  reconcile,  us  to  every  disappointment.” 


LESSON  L XXXV. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

1?efer  to  Caution  1,  Sec.  d. — Terminations  in  ol,  or,  onj  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  nl , ur,  ary. 

(1.)  A complete  victory  was  won.  (2.j  The  viol  is  a musical  instrument.  (3  ) 
Cicero,  the  orator,  and  Catiline,  the  conspirator,  have  each  his  place  in  history. 
(4.)  The  senator  was  jocular. 
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A-twixt'.  betwixt. 

Pin'ion,  a feather,  a wing. 
Mien,  look,  air,  countenance. 
Re-pose',  to  lie  in  bed.  to  sleep. 


Sin-cere',  real,  true,  unfeigned. 
Warp,  to  weave  together,  to  freeze. 
Wan,  pale,  languid  of  look. 


Pronunciation. — Spok'cn  id,  brok'ea  id,  wo v'en  id,  re- pose'  1,  mus'ing  16, 
ne’er  33,  giv'ea  id,  heav'ew  id. 


SELECTIONS. 

1.  Kindness. 

1.  A little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A motion,  or  a tear, 

Has  often  healed  the  heart  that’s  broken, 

And  made  a friend  sincere. 

2.  A word,  a look,  has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a budding  flower, 

W hieli,  had  a smile  but  owned  its  birth, 

Would  bless  life’s  darkest  hour. 

3.  Then  deem  it  not  a little  thing 

A pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 

The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughts  you  bring, 

A heart  may  heal  or  break.  anonymous. 


2.  Ingratitude. 

1.  Blow,  blow,  thou  wintry  wind;  thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man’s  ingratitude ; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen,  because  thou  art  not  seen, — 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

2.  Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky  ; thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 

Though  thou  the  waters  warp,  thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friends  remembering  not.  shakspeare. 


3.  Where  is  thy  Home? 

1.  “ Where  is  thy  home,  thou  lonely  man  ? 

I asked  a pilgrim  gray, 

Who  came  with  furrowed  brow  and  wan, 
Slow  musing  on  his  way. 

2.  He  paused,  and,  with  a solemn  mien, 

Upturned  his  holy  eyes, — 

“The  land  I seek  thou  ne’er  hast  seen  : 
My  home  is  in  the  skies  ! ” 
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3.  Oh,  blest,  thrice  blest,  the  heart  must  be 
To  whom  such  thoughts  are  given, 
That  walks  from  worldly  fetters  free, — 
Its  only  home  in  heaven. 


ANON  V MOL'S. 


4.  Good  Morning. 

1.  Till':  eagle, on  his  rocky  hight, 

Well  Knows  the  hour  of  waking, 
And  waves  his  pinions  in  the  light, 
The  midnight  dew  off-shaking: 

And  I must  shake  off  sleep  and  sloth, 
Since  rosy  day  is  dawning, 

And,  even  as  the  eagle  doth, 

Will  wish  the  world  good-morning. 

2.  The  rose-bud,  in  her  woven  bower, 

Atwixt  the  leaves  is  keeping, 

And  bares  her  bosom  more  and  more ; 

For  it  is  no  hour  for  sleeping. 

Then  is  it  meet  that  I repose, 

When  such  as  these  give  warning  ? 
I will  look  abroad  as  doth  the  rose, 
And  wish  the  world  good-morning. 


ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  LXXXVII. 


At  tract',  to  draw,  to  engage. 

Des'pi-ca  hi.e,  that  is  to  be  despised, 
contemptible. 

Es'say.  attempt,  endeavor- 

In-her'ent,  innate,  inborn,  naturally 
belonging  to. 

Laud'a-ble,  deserving  praise,  praise- 
worthy. 

Ma  x'isi,  (from  Latin  maxim as,  greatest, 
because  considered  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority,) an  established  principle,  a 
leading  truth. 


Per- se  ■ ver'ance,  (Latin  per  seven/ a, 
very  striet,  very  rigid,)  the  net  of  strict- 
ly adhering  to  anything,  steadiness  in 
pursuits,  constancy. 

Pro-ciias  ti-na'tion,  (Latin  pro,  for, 
and  eras,  to-morrow,)  a putting  off 
for  to-morrow  or  from  day  to  day. 

Pro-lif'ic,  very  productive. 

Rkc-on-noi'ter,  to  view,  to  survey, 
particularly  for  military  purposes. 

Sum  mit,  (Latin  summits,  highest,)  tho 
highest  point,  the  top. 


Pronunciation. — Il-fas'trate  2fir\  es'say  (not  es'sv)  2 n,  sa-pe'ri-or  Hi  and  19, 
ter' tile  5a,  m-qui'ries  26c,  raax'im  1,  sum'miV  1,  be  held'  1,  em'i-nence  14, 
co/i-cern'  1 g,  in'sect  1. 

PERSEVERANCE. 

1.  Perseverance — the  steady  pursuit  of  a laudable  and  lawful 
object — is  almost  a sure  path  to  eminence.  It  is  a thing  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  some,  but  it  may  be  cultivated  in  all.  Even 
those  who  seem  to  be  either  indolent  like  the  sloth,  or  changeful 
as  the  butterfly,  by  skillful  training  may  be  endowed  with  the  habit 
of  perseverance: 
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2.  The  following  anecdotes  may  aid  in  illustrating  the  nature  and 
value  of  this  virtue.  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottish 
monarchy,  being  out  on  an  expedition  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy,  had 
occasion  to  sleep  at  night  in  a barn.  In  the  morning,  still  reclining 
his  head  on  a pillow  of  straw,  he  beheld  a spider  climbing  up  a beam 
of  the  l’oof. 

3.  The  insect  fell  to  the  ground,  but  immediately  made  a second 
essay  to  ascend.  This  attracted  the  notice  of  the  hero,  who,  with 
regret,  saw  the  spider  fall  a second  time  from  the  same  eminence. 
It  made  a third  unsuccessful  attempt.  Not  without  a mixture  of 
concern  and  curiosity,  the  monarch  beheld  the  insect  nine  times 
baffled  in  its  aim  ; but  the  tenth  trial  was  crowned  with  success. 

4.  It  gained  the  summit  of  the  barn  ; and  the  king,  starting  from 
his  couch,  exclaimed,  “ This  despicable  insect  has  taught  me  perse- 
verance. I will  follow  its  example.  Have  I not  been  often  defeated 
by  the  enemy’s  superior  force?  On  one  fight  more  hangs  the  inde- 
pendence of  my  country.”  In  a few  days  his  anticipations  were 
fully  realized ; he  gained  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 

5.  A few  years  since,  while  traveling  in  an  adjacent  state,  I came 
to  a little  valley  surrounded  by  rocky  and  precipitous  hills.  In  that 
valley  was  a single  house.  It  was  old,  and,  from  its  irregularity  of 
form,  seemed  to  have  been  built  at  different  periods. 

6.  It  was,  however,  in  good  condition,  and  bespoke  thrift  and 
comfort.  Not  a shingle  was  missing  from  the  roof;  no  dangling 
clapboards  disfigured  its  sides  ; no  unhinged  blinds  swung  idly  in  the 
wind  ; no  old  hats  were  thrust  through  the  windows.  All  around 
was  tidy  and  well-conditioned. 

7.  The  wood -house  was  stored  with  tall  piles  of  hickory;  the 
barn  was  ample;  and  stacks  of  hay  without  declared  that  it  was 
full  within.  The  soil  around,  as  I have  said,  was  rocky;  but  culti- 
vation had  rendered  it  prolific. 

8.  Thriving  orchards,  rich  pastures,  and  fertile  meadows,  occu- 
pied the  bed  of  the  valley  and  the  rugged  sides  of  the  hills.  I was 
struck  with  the  scene  ; and,  when  I reached  a village  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles  I made  some  inquiries,  and  learned  the  story ' 
of  the  proprietor. 

9.  lit  was  originally  a poor  boy,  wholly  dependent  upon  his  own 
exertions.  He  was  brought  up  as  a farmer,  and  began  life  as  a 
day-laborer.  In  childhood  he  had  read  that  “ Procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time."  He  did  not  at  first  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
proverb,  and  pondered  long  upon  this  desperate  thief  who  bore  the 
formidable  title  of  PMcrasti nation. 

10.  The  adage  was  at  length  explained  to  him;  but  the  struggles 
he  had  made  to  comprehend  it  fixed  it  deep  in  his  mind.  He  often 
thought  of  it,  and  made  it  the  rulin'  maxim  of  his  life. 
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1.  Following  its  dictates  with  indexible  jimcmance.  lie  at  length 
became  proprietor  of  the  little  valley  1 have  described.  Year  by 
year  it  improved  under  his  care;  and  at  the  period  of  which  1 am 
speaking  lie  was  a man  of  wealth. 


LES 


N LXXXVIII 


Cat'a-Ract,  a grout  fall  of  water  over  n 
invited ; 


precipice. 

In  tiu;  sive-lt,  without  beinj 
of  itself. 

Ju'pi  ter,  the  chief  deity  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 


Nec'tar.  the  drink  of  the  gods. 
Poi'sed,  balanced. 

Re-vkRt',  to  turn  hack. 

Tan'oi.kd,  interwoven,  interlocked,  hav- 
ing the  branches  of  one  tree  interlocked 
with  those  of  another. 


Pronunciation. — Oak'cn  -Id,  buck'rf  V/,  view  1G,  iron  11,  olt'en  21,  cx'qui  site  2 (id 


I ' 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  IlUCIvET. 


IIow  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  — 

The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild-wood, 
And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew; 

The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 
The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell  ; 

The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it. 

And  e’en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  ivell ; — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

T’he  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well ! 


2.  That  moss-covered  vessel  I hail  as  a treasure  ; 

For  often  at  noon,  ivhen  returned  from  the  field, 

I found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 

IIow  ardent  I seized  it  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 
And  quick  to  the  white-pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 

Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  (he  well ; — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  (lie  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well ! 


3.  IIow  sweet  from  the  green,  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 
As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  (o  my  lips! 

Not  a full,  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it, 
Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 

And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation, 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father’s  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; — 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 

The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hangs  in  the  avcII  ! 
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Cas'tle,  a fortress,  the  house  of  a no 
bleman  or  prince.  Castle  in  the  air. 
a visionary  project,  so  called  because 
it  has  no  solid  foundation. 

Dkach'ma,  (pronounced  drak’ma,)  a 
small  coin. 

In-con-sol'a-ble.  not  to  be  comforted. 

Pro 


In-kx'o-ra-ble,  unyielding,  unrelenting. 
Pos'ture,  situation,  attitude. 
Ven-e-ra'tion,  the  highest  degree  of 
respect. 

Viz'iEK,a  minister  or  councilor  of  state, 
in  Turkey,  &c.  The  vizier  of  highest 
rank  is  called  grand  vizier. 


nu  nci  at  ion. — D it 'ring  16,  o'pet  i\d.  bas'kct  U.  pos  'lure  17  and  18,  n-mvs'ing  16, 
grand'ear  16,  a-part'ments  1/,  due  17,  drach'ma  7,  casVles  21. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

1.  At.naschaii  was  a very  idle  fellow,  who  never  would  set  his 
hand  to  any  business  during  his  father’s  life.  When  his  father  died 
he  left  to  him  the  value  of  a hundred  drachmas  in  Persian  money. 
Alnaschar,  in  order  to  make  the  best  of  it,  laid  it  out  in  bottles, 
glasses,  and  the  finest  earthenware.  These  he  piled  up  in  a large 
open  basket;  and,  having  made  choice  of  a very  little  shop,  placed 
the  basket  at  his  feet,  and  leaned  his  back  against  the  wall,  in  expec- 
tation of  customers. 

2.  As  he  sat  in  this  posture,  with  his  eyes  upon  the  basket,  he  fell 
into  a most  amusing  train  of  thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of 
his  neighbors  as  he  talked  to  himself  in  the  following  manner. 
“This  basket,”  says  he,  “cost  me  at  the  wholesale  merchant’s  a 
hundred  drachmas,  which  is  all  I had  in  the  world.  I shall  quickly 
make  two  hundred  of  it  by  selling  it  by  retail. 

3.  “These  two  hundred  drachmas  will,  in  a very  little  while,  rise 
to  four  hundred;  which,  of  course,  will  amount  in  time  to  four 
thousand.  Four  thousand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  making  eight 
thousand.  As  soon  as,  by  these  means,  I am  master  of  ten  thousand 
I will  lay  aside  my  trade  of  glassman,  and  turn  jeweler. 

4.  “I  will  then  deal  in  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  rich 
stones.  When  I have  got  together  as  much  wealth  as  I can  well 
desire  I will  make  a purchase  of  the  finest  house  I can  find,  with 
lands,  slaves,  and  horses.  I shall  then  begin  to  enjoy  myself  and 
make  a noise  in  the  world.  I will  not,  however,  stop  there,  but  will 
still  continue  my  traffic,  until  I have  got  a hundred  thousand 
drachmas. 

5.  “When  I have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a hundred  thousand 
drachmas  I shall  naturally  set  myself  on  the  footing  of  a prince, 
and  will  demand  the  grand  vizier’s  daughter  in  marriage. 

6.  “When  I have  brought  the  princess  to  my  house  I will  take 
particular  care  to  train  her  in  due  respect  for  me.  To  this  end,  I 
will  confine  her  to  her  own  apartments,  make  her  short  visits,  and 
talk  but  little  to  her.  Her  women  will  represent  to  me  that  she  is 
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inconsolable  by  reason  of- my  unkindness;  but  I will  still  remain 
inexorable. 

7.  “Her  mother  will  then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  to  me  as 
I ain  seated  on  a sofa.  The  daughter,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  will 
Hing  herself  at  my  feet,  and  beg  me  to  receive  her  into  my  favor. 
Then  will  I,  to  impress  her  with  a thorough  veneration  for  un- 
person, draw  up  my  legs,  and  kiek  her  from  me  with  my  foot,  in 
such  a manner  that  she  shall  fall  down  several  paces  from  the 
sofa.” 

8.  Alnaschar  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  his  vision,  and  could 
not  forbear  acting  with  his  toot  what  he  had  in  his  thoughts;  so  that, 
unluckily  striking  his  basket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glasses  to  a great  distance 
from  him  into  the  street,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thousand  pieces. 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS. 


LESSON  X C . 

Ghast'ly,  white,  deathlike.  ' Pat'tens,  wooden  shoes. 

L.v.ND'sCAPB.as  much  of  the  earth's  sur-  j Wail'ing,  cries,  lamentations 
face  ns  the  eye  can  comprehend.  | Wig’wam,  an  Indian  cabin  or  hut. 

Pronunciation. — Land'scope  2 a,  an'g-uish  24,  wom'en  33,  pat'ten4c. 
Wasting  with  hasting  rhymes,  blasting  with  fasting. 

FAMINE  IN  WINTER  IN  AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE. 

1 O THE  long  and  dreary  winter! 

O the  cold  and  cruel  winter  ! 

Ever  thicker,  thicker,  thicker, 

F roze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river. 

2.  Ever  deeper,  deeper,  deeper, 

Fell  the  snow  o’er  all  the  landscape; 

Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

3.  Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a passt»ge; 

With  his  pattens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest; 

4.  Sought  for  bird  or  beast,  and  found  none ; 

Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit ; 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprint ; 

In  the  ghastly  gleaming  forest 

Fell,  and  could  not  rise, from  weakness; 

Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 
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5.  O the  famine  and  the  fever  ! 

O the  wasting  of  the  famine  ! 

O the  blasting  of  the  fever  ! 

O the  wailing  of  the  children  ! 

O the  anguish  of  the  women  ! 

6.  All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished  ; 

Hungry  was  the  air  around  them  ; 

Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them, 

And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 

Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glanced  at  them! 

LONGF  ICI.LOW. 


LESSON  XCI. 


Be-hold',  see,  observe. 

Host,  an  inn  keeper,  a landlord. 

Jus'ti-fy,  to  make  to  appear  just  or 
righteous. 

Lf/vite,  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to 
which  the  priests  belonged. 

Nf. igh'bor,  one  who  lives  near  another. 
In  this  lesson  the  word  denotes  one 
who  does  acts  of  neighborly  kindness 
to  another,  one  who  is  made  near  to 
another  by  feelings  of  humanity. 

Sa-mar'i-tan,  an  inhabitant  of  Samaria, 
a city  about  forty  miles  north  of  Jeru- 


salem. Between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  there  existed  the  most  bit- 
ter hatred.  But  the  Samaritan  is  rep- 
resented as  showing  kindness  to  the 
wounded  Jew,  who  belonged  to  a na- 
tion that  hated  him,  and  thus  proving 
himself  more  neighborly  than  the  priest 
and  the  Levite,  who  were  the  Jew’s 
countrymen. 

Tempt,  to  try,  to  make  a trial  of. 

Which,  often  used  for  who  in  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures. 


Pronunciation. — Be-hold'  1,  neigh'bor  9,  cer'tain  (cer'wi)  lc,  strength  25,  de- 
part'ed  1,  re-pay'  1. 

THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 


1.  And,  behold,  a certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  Jesus, 
saying,  “Master,  what  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?” 

2.  lie  said  unto  him,  “What  is  written  in  the  law?  How  readest 
thou?” 

3.  And  he,  answering,  said,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength, 
and  with  all  thy  mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

4..  And  he  said  unto  him,  “Thou  hast  answered  right:  this  do, 
and  thou  shalt  live.” 

5.  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said  unto  Jesus,  “And  who 
is  my  neighbor?” 

6.  And  Jesus,  answering,  said,  “A  certain  man  went  down  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of 
his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half-dead. 

7.  “ And  by  chance  there  came  down  a certain  priest  that  way; 
and  when  he  saw  him  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

8.  “And  likewise  a Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
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9 “l>ut  a certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he 
was;  and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him, 

10.  “And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
and  took  care  of  him. 

11.  “And  on  the  morrow,  when  lie  departed,  he  took  out  two 
pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him,  ‘Take  care  of 
him;  and  whatsoever  thou  spondest  more,  when  1 come  again  I will 
repay  thee.’ 

12.  “Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?” 

13.  And  he  said,  “lie  that  showed  mercy  on  him.”  Then  said 
Jesus  unto  him,  “(do  and  do  thou  likewise.”  new  testament. 


LESSON  X C I I . 


Ac'cent,  the  tones  of  the  voice. 
El'k-ment,  the  first  principle  of  any 
tiling.  In  popular  language,  eartlr, 
air,  fire,  anil  water  are  called  elements. 


Endure',  to  hear,  to  undergo,  to  suffer. 
Euu'ing,  wandering  from  the  right  way. 
Mak,  to  injure,  to  spoil. 

Per-chance',  perhaps,  it  may  be. 


Pronunciation. — Ac' cents  1 b,  e nough'  1,  n'ged  33,  near'ly  22,  de  part'  I.  fear  22, 
here  22,  w/tis'per  32e,  voice  13,  soft  ana  (not  sof’aii)  29,  en  dure'  Id. 

SPEAK  GENTLY. 


1.  Speak  gently  ! — it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 

Speak  gently  ! — let  no  harsh  words  mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here ! 

2.  Speak  gently  ! — love  doth  whisper  low 

The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind  ; 

And  gently  friendship’s  accents  flow; 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

3.  Speak  gently  to  the  little  child  ; 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain  ; 

Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild  ; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

4.  Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear; 

Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

It  is  full  of  anxious  care. 

5.  Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one ; 

Grieve  not  the  care-worn  heart ; 

The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run  ; 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 
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G.  Speak  gently,  kindly  to  the  pool-; 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard ; 

They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 

Without  an  unkind  word. 

7.  Speak  gently  to  the  erring  ones; 

They  may  have  toiled  in  vain  ; 

Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again  ! 

8.  Speak  gently  ! — He  who  gave  his  life 

To  bend  man’s  stubborn  will, 

When  elements  were  fierce  with  strife 
Said  to  them,  “Peace,  be  still.” 

9.  Speak  gently  ! — ’tis  a little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart’s  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy,  which  it  may  bring 
Eternity  shall  tell. 

ANONYMOUS. 


LESSO 

Can-ton',  the  principal  city  of  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Canton,  containing 
nearly  one  million  of  inhabitants. 
Americans  and  Europeans  trade  here. 

Ce-lks'tial,  (from  Latin  caelum , hea 
ven,)  heavenly.  The  Chinese  call 
their  country  the  Celestial  Empire. 

ConTc-ai.,  having  the  form  of  a cone, 
shaped  like  a sugar-loaf. 

Devils  or  the  West,  a term  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  Europeans. 

Ec-cen'tric,  literally,  out  of  the  centre; 
irregular ; singular,  odd 

Ex'qui-site,  ( Latin exquisitus.  carefully 
sought  out,)  choice,  refined.  Uscil 
ironically  in  this  lesson. 

Grotesque',  oddly  formed,  ludicrous. 

Mous  tache',  (pronounced  mus-tash' ,) 
long  hair  on  the  upper  lip. 

Mount'e-bank,  (Italian  montare,  to 
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mount,  and  banco , a bench.)  one  who 
mounts  a bench  in  a public  place  and 
boasts  of  his  medicines,  a quack,  a 
pretender. 

Ob  lique',  deviating  from  aright  line, 
slanting. 

Pig'tail,  the  hair  of  the  head  tied  in  the 
form  of  a pig  s tail. 

Prom-e-nade',  a walk;  a place  for 
walking. 

Pro  vin'cial,  belonging  to  a province, 
or  country  at  some  distance  from  the 
chief  town. 

Sa-peck',  a Chinese  coin  about  the  size 
of  a half-cent  piece,  and  about  the 
value  of  a mill. 

Sar-cas'tic,  (from  a Greek  word  signi- 
fying to  tear  the  flesh,  (bitterly  satirical, 
scornful. 

Tb'nic,  a long  under-garment. 


5 Pronunciation. — Eu  ro  pean  26/,  sin'gi/  lar  2c,  quay  33.  con-tem'plate  26c, 

J trow'sers  9,  ex'qui-site  2 fid,  sat'm  lc,  ce-les'tiai  18.  Can-ton'  26a. 


CHINESE  MANNERS  AND  OPINIONS 

1.  The  public  promenade  is  a thing  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  who 
cannot  perceive  either  its  charms  or  its  wholesomeness.  Those  who 
have  some  knowledge  of  European  manners  think  it  very  singular,  if 
not  utterly  absurd,  that  we  should  find  pleasure  in  walking  for  its 
own  sake. 
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2.  When  they  hear  that  we  consider  it  a recreation  and  amuse-  ; 

ment  they  regard  us  as  very  eccentric,  or  entirely  devoid  of  common  { 
sense.  $ 

3.  When  the  Chinese  of  the  interior  go  on  business  to  Canton  j 

the  first  tiling  they  do  after  their  arrival  is  to  go  to  look  at  Europeans  f 
on  the  promenade.  This  is  to  them  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  f 
sights.  ; 

•1.  They  squat  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  quays,  smoking  ; 
their  pipes  and  fanning  themselves,  contemplating  with  a satirical  i 
and  contemptuous  eye  the  English  and  Americans  who  promenade  £ 
up  and  down  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  keep  time  with  adnii-  > 
rable  precision.  } 

5.  The  Europeans  who  go  to  China  are  apt  to  consider  the  { 
inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire  very  odd,  and  supremely  ridicu-  < 
Ions;  and  the  Chinese  pay  back  this  sentiment  with  interest. 

(i.  It  is  very  amusing  to  hear  their  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  appear-  5 
ance  of  “the  devils  of  the  west;”  their  utter  astonishment  at  sight  > 
of  their  tight-fitting  garments,  their  wonderful  trowsers,  and  prodigi-  5 
ous  round  hats,  like  chimney-pots — the  shirt-collars  adapted  to  cut  j 
off  the  ears,  and  making  a frame  around  such  giotesque  faces,  with  < 
long  noses  and  blue  eyes,  no  beard  or  moustache,  but  a handful  of  | 
curly  hair  on  each  cheek. 

7.  The  shape  of  the  dress-coat  puzzles  them  above  everything.  5 
They  try  in  vain  to  account  for  it,  calling  it  a half-garment,  because  i 
it  is  impossible  to  make  it  meet  over  the  breast,  and  because  there  s 
is  nothing  in  front  to  correspond  with  the  tails  behind. 

8.  They  admire  the  judgment  and  exquisite  taste  of  putting  ^ 
buttons  as  big  as  sapecks  behind  the  back,  where  they  never  have  J 
anything  to  button. 

!).  IIow  much  handsomer  they  think  themselves  with  their  narrow,  5 
oblique,  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  and  little  round  noses,  their  < 
shaven  crowns,  and  magnificent  pig-tails  hanging  almost  to  their  > 
heels.  > 

10.  Add  to  all  these  natural  graces  a conical  hat,  covered  with  l 
red  fringe,  an  ample  tunic  with  large  sleeves,  and  black  satin  boots  5 
with  a white  sole  of  immense  thickness,  and  it  must  be  evident  to  { 
all  that  a European  cannot  compare  in  appearance  with  a Chinese.  $ 

11.  But  it  is  in  their  way  of  life  that  they  hold  themselves  most  $ 

particularly  superior  to  us.  When  they  see  foreigners  spend  hours  < 
in  walking  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  exercise  they  ask  if  it  is  not  l 
more  conformable  to  civilized  ideas  to  sit  down  quietly  to  smoke  and  5 
drink  tea  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do ; or,  still  better,  to  go  s 
to  bed  at  once.  > 

12.  The  idea  of  meeting  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  f 
amusements  and  gayety  has  not  yet  presented  itself  to  them.  They  $ 
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< are  like  our  worthy  ancestors  before  the}'  hit  upon  the  plan  of  pro- 
| longing  the  day  till  midnight,  and  the  night  till  noon. 

\ 13.  All  the  Chinese,  even  of  the  highest  classes,  go  to  bed  in  time 

5 to  get  up  at  sunrise,  New-Year’s  Day  and  certain  family  festivals 

I'  excepted.  On  these  occasions  they  do  not  allow  themselves  a mo- 
ment’s repose. 

14.  In  general,  they  follow  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
5 their  arrangement  of  day  and  night.  At  those  hours  which  in  the 
5 great- cities  of  Europe  are  the  most  noisy  and  tumultuous  the  cities 
\ of  China  enjoy  the  most  profound  tranquillity. 

115.  Every  one  has  retired  to  his  family;  all  the  shops  are  closed, 
the  boatmen,  the  mountebanks,  the  public  readers,  have  finished 
their  sittings,  and  nothing  like  business  is  to  be  seen  except,  perhaps, 
| in  a few  theaters,  which  depend  mostly  on  the  favor  of  t he  working 
> classes.  These  have  only  the  night  at  their  disposal,  in  which  to 
5 enjoy  the  favorite  amusement  of  seeing  a play.  hcc. 
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Ca-pa'cious,  (Latin  capio,  to  take,  con- 
tain,) holding-  much,  large. 

En-rap'tured,  transported  with  pleas- 
ure, highly  delighted. 

Incline',  to  turn  toward  any  object, 
to  bend. 

Re-flect',  (Latin  re,  again,  hack,  and 
Jlecto,  to  bend,)  to  throw  back 


Mir'ror,  any  tiling  that  form;  imager 
by  the  reflection  ot  rayc  of  light , a 
looking-glass. 

Sheen,  brightness,  splendor. 

Splen'did,  literally , shining,  having 
splendor:  showy,  magnificent 

Thrill,  to  pierce,  to  penetrate  to  cause 
a tingling  sensation  to  run  through. 


Pronunciation. — Down'ward  9,  an  oth'er  27a,  en-rapVnred  1?  and  18.  b-  iow'  1, 
feath'ers  9,  and  29,  de-scend'ed  1,  a-gain’  33,  de-scrip'tion  l,  fastened  21, 


THE  TURTLE-DOVE  AND  THE  TOAD. 

1.  Likic  crystal  lay  the  peaceful  lake, 

With  not  a breeze  its  calm  to  break. 

To  quench  her  thirst,  a turtle-dove 
Flew  downward  from  a tree  above. 

2.  She  looked  into  the  mirror  bright, 

And  there  beheld  a lovely  sight ; 

Another  turtle-dove  was  seen 
Reflected  in  the  silver  sheen. 

She  gazed  enraptured  with  the  view, 

Then  to  the  tree-top  back  she  flew. 

3.  A tree-toad,  that  was  standing  nigh, 

Saw  pleasure  beaming  in  her  eye, 

And  opening  wide  his  croaking  jaws, 
lie  begged  the  dove  to  tell  the  cause. 
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“ O toad,”  said  she,  “ I pray  you  go 
Down  to  the  silver  lake  below; 
There  you  will  see  a lovely  sight, 
That  thrilled  my  bosom  with  delight 


“ Under  the  water  there  it  stood. 

And  looked  so  innocent  and  good. 

A look  as  soft  as  lover’s  sigh 
Beamed  in  its  black  and  glossy  eye. 
The  feathers  on  its  neck  were  seen 
Sporting  in  crimson,  gold,  and  green. 

“And  when  it  saw  my  head  incline 
It  bent  its  lovely  bill  to  mine. 

If  you  the  charming  thing  would  view, 
Go  quick  ; perhaps  ’twill  kiss  you  too." 


7.  The  toad  descended  from  the  tree. 
And  hopped  in  haste  the  sight  to  see. 
lie  looked  admiringly,  and  then 
Back  to  the  tree-top  crawled  again. 


8. 


“ Oh,  was  it,”  cried  the  dove,  “ still  there  — 
The  sweet,  the  innocent,  the  fair?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  it  was,”  croaked  out  the  toad  ; 

“ But  your  description’s  far  from  good. 


“ My  sight  is  keen  as  yours ; but  I 
No  black  nor  glossy  eye  could  spy. 

Your  crimson,  green,  and  gold  — all  stuff! 
’Twas  beautifully  gray  and  rough. 


10.  “Not  the  least  sign  it  had  of  feather: 

Its  skin  was  more  like  nice,  rough  leather; 
Sweet  wrinkles  covered  every  part; 

’Twas  beautified  with  many  a wart. 


11. 


“ Its  neck ! — the  beauty  had  no  neck ; 
Its  head  was  fastened  to  its  back. 

Its  mouth  was  what  a mouth  should  be  — 
Wide  as  its  head,  capacious,  free! 

To  call  that  splendid  mouth  a bill ! 

Blind  bird  ! how  could  vou  see  so  ill!” 


Teacher , to  his  Class.  Who  can  explain  the  truth  which  this  fable 
inculcates  ? 

Pupil.  I think  I understand  it.  To  the  toad  his  own  ugly  image 
was  more  charming  than  all  the  beauties  of  the  dove.  I suppose 
this  is  to  show  that  all  persons  admire  most  what  belongs  to  them- 
selves. 

Teacher.  Yes;  as  the  Chinese  admires  his  conical  hat  and  his 
pig-tail,  and  the  European  his  round  hat  and  his  shirt-collar. 
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A-bom-in-a'tion,  pollution,  defilement. 
De-file',  to  make  foul  or  impure,  to 
pollute. 

Full'ness,  completeness, abundance. 
Man'sion,  (Latin  mansio,  from  maneo , 
to  remain,  to  abide,)  a place  of  resi- 


dence, a habitation,  a dwelling. 
Moth,  an  insect  that  eats  cloth 
thing  that  silently  consumes. 
Right'eous,  (pronounced  ri’clius, 
virtuous,  holy. 

Wise,  manner. 


Pronunciation. — Giv'e/t  4 d,  hea v'cn  4 d,  pre  pare'  1,  and  29,  fount' am 
re-main'et/t  lb. 


; any 
J just, 

lc. 


THE  FUTURE  LIFE  OF  THE  GOOD. 

1.  Father,  I will  that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me 
where  I am ; that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me;  for  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

2.  In  my  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions ; if  it  were  not  so,  I 
would  have  told  you.  I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you.  And  if  1 
go  and  prepare  a place  for  you,  I will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  myself,  that  where  I am,  there  ye  may  be  also. 

3.  We,  according  to  this  promise,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 

4.  I,  John,  saw  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
God,  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 

5.  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a lie;  hut  they 
which  are  written  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life. 

6.  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  And  there  shall  he  no  night  there;  and  they  need 
no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them 
light;  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and  ever. 

7.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  him 
day  and  night  in  his  temple;  and  he  that  sittetli  on  the  throne  shall 
dwell  among  them. 

8.  They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  shall  they  thirst;  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto 
living  fountains  of  waters;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
their  eyes. 

9.  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ; yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ; and  their 
works  do  follow  them.  Wherefore,  God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called 
their  God;  for  he  hath  prepared  for  them  a city. 

10.  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  with- 
draw itself ; for  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  everlasting  light,  and  the  days 
of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended. 
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! 1.  There  remaincth,  therefore,  a rest  for  the  people  of  God.  But, 
as  it  is  written,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  t he  tilings  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  those  that  love  him. 

12.  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through 
nor  steal. 

13.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life.  In  thy  presence  is 
fullness  of  joy  ; at  thy  right  hand  there  arc  pleasures  for  evermore. 
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Blow,  to  flower,  to  bloom. 

BurnTng,  shining,  sparkling. 

Date,  the  fruit  of  the  date  tree.  It  is 
sweet,  shaped  like  an  acorn,  but  some- 
what larger,  and  contains  a small 
kernel. 

Fade'i.ess,  unfading. 

Palm,  the  name  of  many  species  of 
plants  growing  m the  warm  climates. 


The  palms  have  trunks  generally  with- 
out branches,  and  are  crowned  at  the 
top  with  a tuft  of  large  leaves  resem- 
bling a bunch  of  feathers. 

Ra'di-ant,  (Latin  radius,  a ray,)  emit- 
ting rays  of  light,  beaming  with  bright- 
ness. h 

Se'cuet,  removed  from  sight,  unseen. 
Stkand,  the  shore  of  the  cea  or  ocean. 


Pronunciation. — Chil'dmi  11,  glit'ter-ing  35.  for'cs<*  29,  h»es  1G,  cor'al  27 a, 
car  22,  heard  33,  pic'fttre  17  and  18. 


TIIE  BETTER  LAND. 


“ T hear  thee  speak  of  the  better  land; 

Thou  callest  its  children  a happy  band ; 

Mother  ! O,  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 

Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more? 

Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 

And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle-boughs? 
— “ Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! ” 


2.  “Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 

And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies? 

Or  midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas, 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 

And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things?  ” 

— “ Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !” 


3. 


“ Ts  it  far  away  in  some  region  old, 

Where  the  rivers  wander  o’er  sands  of  gold  ? 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  rubv  shine. 

And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 

And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand, 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  ? ” 

— “ Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 
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“ Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ; 

Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  sounds  of  joy; 

Dreams  cannot  picture  a world  so  fair ; 

Sorrow  and  deatli  may  not  enter  there; 

Time  dotli  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom; 

For  beyond  the  clouds  and  beyond  the  tomb, 

—It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  ! ” 

MRS*  hemans. 


LESSON  XCVII. 


Cor'al.  a hard  substance  formed  in  the 
ocean  by  the  coral  insect,  containing 
lime. 

Cos-metTc,  (from  a Greek  word  signi- 
fying to  adorn,)  a wash  to  beautify  the 
skin. 

Ex  traor'di-na-ry,  (Latin  extra , be- 
yond, and  ordinarius,  ordinary.)  be 
yond  that  which  is  ordinary  or  usual, 
uncommon,  remarkable. 

Ex-trav'a-gant,  (Latin  extra,  beyond, 
and  vagor,  to  wander,)  literally,  wan- 


dering beyond  limits  , exceeding  due 
bounds,  excessive 

En-hance',  to  highten,  to  increase. 
Fa-ce'tious-i.y,  wittily,  humorously 
Man-u-fac'ture,  (Latin  maun*,  the 
hand,  and  factum,  (rarnfacioXo  make,) 
to  make  by  art  and  labor 
Mis'sion-a-ry,  (Latin  missus,  sent,)  one 
sent  to  propagate  religion. 
Phil-an-thropTc,  (from  two  Greek 
words  signifying  to  fore  and  man,)  lov- 
ing mankind. 


Pronunciation. — Ex-troor'di-na-ry  33,  ex-trav'a-garai  la,  man-u-fac 'lure  18, 
proe'ess  27 a,  cor'al  27 a,  as-ton'ish-ment  16,  glit'ter-ing  36,  en  sued'  10 
and  19,  pref'er-enee  16,  sa-pe'ri  or  16  and  19. 


WHITEWASHING  EXTRAORDINARY. 

1.  The  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  well-known  and  philanthropic 
missionary,  so  long  resident  in  the  South-Sea  Islands,  taught  the 
natives  to  manufacture  lime  from  the  coral  of  their  shores.  Fie  face- 
tiously describes  the  powerful  effect  it  produced  upon  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  uses  to  which  they  applied  it. 

2.  They  laughed  at  the  process  of  burning,  which  they  believed 
was  intended  to  cook  the  coral  for  food.  What  was  their  astonish- 
ment, when,  in  the  morning,  they  found  Mr.  Williams’s  cottage  glit- 
tering in  the  rising  sun,  white  as  snow  ! 

3.  They  danced,  they  sung,  they  shouted  and  screamed  with  joy. 
The  whole  island  was  in  a commotion,  given  up  to  wonder  and 
curiosity;  and  the  laughable  scenes  which  ensued  after  they  got 
possession  of  the  brush  and  tub  baffle  description. 

4.  The  fashionables  immediately  voted  it  a cosmetic,  and  superla- 
tively happy  did  many  a swarthy  coquette  consider  herself,  could 
she  but  enhance  her  charms  by  a dab  of  the  white  brush. 

5.  And  now  party-spirit  ran  high,  as  it  will  do  in  more  civilized 
countries,  as  to  who  was  best  entitled  to  preference.  One  party 
urged  their  superior  rank  ; one  had  got  the  brush,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  it;  a third  tried  to  overturn  the  whole,  that  they 
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might  obtain  some  of  the  sweepings.  They  did  not  even  scruple 
to  rob  each  other  of  the  little  share  that  some  had  been  so  happy 
as  to  secure. 

G.  But  soon  new  lime  was  prepared,  and  in  a week  there  was 
not  a lmt,  a domestic  utensil,  a war-club,  or  a garment,  that  was  not 
as  white  as  snow;  not  an  inhabitant  whose  skin  was  not  painted 
with  the  most  grotesque  figures;  not  a pig  that  was  not  similarly 
whitened.  Even  mothers  might  be  seen,  in  every  direction,  capering 
with  extravagant  gestures,  and  yelling  with  delight  at  the  superior 
beauty  of  their  whitewashed  infants. 


LESSON  XCVIII. 


Hale,  healthy,  sound,  hcaity. 

Heave,  to  swell  and  fall. 

Plod,  to  move  with  labofious  diligence. 


M an't.i.e  trek,  a shelf  resting  on  the 
jambs  of  a fireplace. 

Moist'ened,  damp  with  perspiration. 


Pronunciation. — Picture  17  and  IS,  grand'p«  1(1,  tear  22,  « long'  If,  n-sleep'  \f, 
moist'ened  21. 


A COTTAGE  TICTURE. 

1.  The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy-chair, 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 

While  his  hale  old  wife,  with  busy  care, 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away ; 

A sweet  little  girl,  with  fine  blue  eyes, 

On  her  grandpa’s  knee,  was  catching  flies. 

2.  The  old  man  placed  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a tear  on  his  wrinkled  face  — 

He  thought  how  often  her  mother  dead 
Had  sat  in  the  same,  same  place. 

As  the  tear  stole  down  front  Bis  half-shut  eye, — 

“ Don’t  smoke,”  said  the  child  ; *•  how  it  makes  you  cry  ! ” 

3.  The  house-dog  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 

Where  the  sun  after  noon  used  to  steal ; 

The  busy  old  wife,  by  the  open  door, 

Was  turning  the  spinning-wheel ; 

And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree, 

Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three. 

4.  Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy-chair, 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  head  so  fair 
Of  his  sweet  grandchild  were  [tressed  , 

His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay  — 

Fast  asleep  were  they  both  on  that  summer  day. 

C.  G.  EASTMAN. 
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LESSON  XCIX. 


A-quat'ic,  pertaining  to  water,  inhabit- 
ing water.  . ... 

Bar'ri-er,  an  obstruction,  any  thing 
which  hinders  approach. 

Cum'brous,  difficult  to  manage  or  han- 
dle, giving  trouble. 

De-tach',  to  separate,  to  part  from. 

Fu'gi-tive,  a deserter,  a runaway. 

Pronunciation. — Pon'der-ous  3 b,  ma 
u'su-aMy  3«,  re-turn'  1,  put  33,  sev 


Do-mes'tic-ate,  to  accustom  to  live 
near  the  habitations  of  man  to  tame. 

Mi'gra-to-ry,  removing  from  place  to 
place,  passing  from  one  climate  to 
another. 

Pon'der  ous,  very  heavy,  weighty. 

Pro-fel'lino,  driving  forward. 

Prow,  the  fore  pait  of  a ship. 

-chin'er-v  36,  in'ter-est-ing  36,  op-proaeh'  1, 
'cr- al  36;  hid'deu  id,  con-tin'  u-aMy  3a. 


AQUATIC  BIRDS 

1.  Lord  Byron  expresses  Lis  admiration  ot  a ship,  by  saying, 

“ She  tvnlks  the  waters  like  a thing  of  life  1 ” 

There  is  great  beauty  in  the  motion  of  a ship  as  she  cleaves  the 

swelling  waves.  . ...  ,,  „ l 

2 But  the  sailing  of  a ship  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with  t lie  > 
graceful  sailing  of  die  swan  and  other  aquatic  birds.  The  move-  | 
ments  of  the  “thing  of  life”  itself  far  excel  those  of  any  work  j 

of  human  hands.  ..  \ 

3 When  the  sailing  vessel  moves  we  see  the  cumbrous  sails;  i 

when  the  steam-boat  starts  we  see  the  smoke,  and  hear  the  working  j 
of  the  ponderous  machinery.  But  the  swan,  with  its  graceful  neck  5 
bended  as  a prow,  advances  noiselessly,  without  showing  any  pro-  j 
pelling  power.  J 
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f 4.  It  is  a steam-boat,  having  the  paddle  hidden  beneatli  the  water.  \ 
> The  steam  is  its  own  will,  which  works  the  paddles  without  noise.  £ 
$ How  beautifully  it  glides  over  the  smooth  water,  the  reflection  show-  i 
| ing  another  swan  beneath  it!  \ 

“Tho  swans  on  still  St.  Mary's  Lake  i 

Flout  double  — awiui  und  shadow." 

5.  The  other  principal  aquatic  birds  tire  the  goose  and  the  duck.  ; 
Though  not  so  graceful  as  the  swan,  these  are  very  interesting  birds.  { 
Among  the  goose-family  the  most  striking  in  its  habits  is  the  com-  5 
mon  wild-goose  of  America. 

0.  Almost  every  child  has  seen  flocks  of  these  birds  winging  their  ? 
way  through  the  air.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  fly  to  the  $ 
warm  regions  of  the  south.  As  summer  approaches  they  return  $ 
northward.  •Some  suppose  they  go  no  farther  than  the  great  lakes.  < 
But  at  the  great  lakes  their  journey  northward  is  only  commencing,  $ 

7.  On  and  on  they  fly,  possibly  to  the  very  pole  itself — to  regions  $ 

from  which  man  has  been  shut  out  by  eternal  barriers  of  ice.  5 
There,  where  they  have  uninterrupted  day,  they  lay  their  eggs  and  i 
hatch.  When  winter  approaches  they  fly  back  to  the  south  with  \ 
their  young.  < 

8.  The  flight  of  the  wild-geese  is  generally  in  a straight  line;  or  > 
in  two  lines  coming  to  a point,  like  the  letter  V.  They  have  as  5 
captain  an  old  gander,  who  advances  at  the  head  of  the  company.  I 

!).  This  captain  continually  repeats  his  word  of  command, “ 1 Ionic!"  ^ 
which  may  be  equivalent  to  u Forward  march!”  He  is  usually  an-  { 
swered  by  one  of  the  company,  perhaps  to  show  that  the  order  has  $ 
been  heard. 

10.  Wild-geese  have  been  frequently  domesticated.  In  the.  spring 
however,  these  geese  show  great  uneasiness,  frequently  looking  up 
into  the  air,  and  attempting  to  go  off.  Some,  whose  wings  have 
been  closely  cut,  have  traveled  on  foot  in  a northern  direction  several 
miles  from  home. 

11.  Some  that  have  flown  away  from  their  homes  in  the  spring, 
have  been  known  to  return  in  autumn.  A respectable  farmer  on 
Long  Island,  having  wounded  a wild-goose  in  the  wing,  caught  it 
and  took  it  home.  It  was  put  with  a flock  of  common  geese,  and 
soon  became  quite  tame  and  familiar,  and  its  wing  was  entirely 
healed. 

12.  In  the  following  spring  a flock  of  wild-geese  passed  over  the 
farmer’s  barn-yard.  The  leader  happening  to  sound  his  honk , this 
goose,  remembering  the  well-known  sound,  spread  its  wings,  rose  into 
tho  air,  joined  the  travelers,  and  disappeared. 

13.  In  the  following  autumn  the  farmer  happened  to  be  standing 
in  his  yard  when  a flock  of  wild-geese  passed  directly  over  his  barn. 
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At  that  instant  he  saw  three  geese  detach  themselves  from  the  rest. 

I They  wheeled  around  several  times,  and  then  alighted  in  the  yard. 
14.  Imagine  his  surprise  and  pleasure  when,  by  certain  marks,  he 
recognized  in  one  of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive.  It  was  she 
indeed!  She  had  traveled  to  the  frigid  zone;  had  there  hatched  and 
$ reared  her  offspring,  and  had  now  returned  with  her  little  family. 


LESSON  C . 


An-tag'o-nist,  an  adversary. 
Chant'i-cleer,  (French  chanter , to 
sing,  and  clear,)  a cock,  so  called  from 
the  loud  clearness  of  his  voice. 
Duck'ling,  a young  duck.  The  termi- 


nation ling  is  a diminutive,  or  word 
used  to  express  a little  thing  of  the 
kind.  Thus,  gosling  means  a little  or 
young  goose  ; darling , little  dear. 

Plu'mage,  the  feathers  that  cover  a bird. 


Pronunciation. — Ar-rive'  1 


am  as' mg  16,  undue'  16,  final  ly  3 a,  chil’dmi  11, 
in'no-cent  2d. 


AQUATIC  BIRDS.  — Continued. 

1.  Among  wild  ducks  there  are  some  clothed  with  very  beautiful 
plumage.  Like  the  wild-geese  they  are  migratory.  The  canvas- 
back  duck  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  arrives 
in  the  United  States  about  the  middle  of  October. 

2.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  waters  around  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Here  grows  its  food,  which  is  sometimes  called  wild- celery.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  water,  and  the  ducks  dive  down  for  the  roots. 

3.  'fhe  tame  duck  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
manner  in  which  she  fights  the  rooster  is  highly  amusing.  It  fre- 
quently happens  while  other  fowls  are  feeding  that  the  duck  runs 
among  them,  and  with  her  larger  beak  gobbles  up  an  undue  share 
of  the  provisions. 

4.  This  the  cock  resents  by  a peck.  The  duck  takes  no  notice, 
but  gets  behind  him,  deals  him  a hard  bite,  and  looks  innocent. 
The  indignant  fowl  jumps  round,  but  sees  nothing. 

5.  Presently  another  hard  bite  comes,  and  again  the  fowl  jumps 
round  in  a fury.  He  sees  nothing  near  him  but  a duck,  gobbling  up 
food  as  innocently  as  if  she  had  never  done  any  thing  else. 

6.  A third  bite  comes.  This  time,  however,  Chanticleer  sees  his 
enemy,  and  rushes  at  her  furiously.  Down  squats  the  duck  on  the 
ground,  and  lets  her  antagonist  pass  over  her  back. 

7.  After  running  over  her  once  or  twice,  and  then  jumping  on 
her,  he  is  persuaded  that  his  enemy  is  quite  dead,  and  puts  on  an 
air  of  triumph.  Presently  the  duck,  opening  one  eye  and  then  the 
other,  gets  up,  and  quietly  pecks  her  foe  again. 

8.  Again  he  dashes  at  his  enemy,  as  if  to  tear  her  to  pieces. 
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Abilin  the  duck  squats  down.  Again  lie  jumps  on  her,  thinks  he 
has  killed  her,  and  struts  off  only  to  receive  another  peck.  Finally 
the  duck  wins  the  tight,  and  her  foe  retires  from  the  field. 

!).  The  following  verses,  which  show  forth  the  greediness,  as  well 
as  other  characteristics  of  the  duck,  may  serve  to  amuse  the  young 
reader.  One  of  these  fowls  has  just  hatched  a brood  of  young  ones. 

10.  Then,  rising  from  her  nest,  she  said,  “ Now,  children,  look  at  me, 

A well-bred  duck  should  waddle  thus,  from  side  to  side,  you  see!” 

“ Yes,”  saiil  the  little  ones ; and  then  she  went  on  to  explain  : — 

“ A well-bred  duck  turns  in  its  toes  as  1 do — try  again.” 

11.  “Yes,”  said  the  ducklings,  waddling  on.  “ That’s  better,”  said  their 

mother ; 

“But  well-bred  ducks  walk  in  a row.  straight,  one  behind  the  other.” 
“ Yes,”  said  the  little  ducks  again,  all  waddling  in  a row. 

“ Now  to  the  pond,”  said  old  Dame  Duck — splash,  splash,  and  in  they  go. 

12.  “ Let  me  swim  first,” said  old  Dame  Duck  ; “ to  this  side*,  now  to  that : 
There,  snap  at  those  great  brown-winged  flies;  they  make  young  duck- 
lings i’at. 

Now,  when  you  reach  the  poultry-yard,  our  mistress,  Mollv  Head, 

AY  ill  feed  you,  with  the  other  fowls,  on  bran  and  inashed-up  bread. 

13.  The  hens  will  peek  and  fight ; but  mind,  I hope  that  all  of  you 
AA’ill  gobble  up  the  food  as  fast  as  well-bred  ducks  should  do. 

You  had  better  tret  into  the  dish,  utdess  it  is  too  small ; 

In  that  ease,  I should  use  my  foot,  and  overturn  it  all.” 

14.  The  ducklings  did  as  they  were  bid,  anil  found  the  plan  so  good, 

That  from  that  day  the  other  fowls  got  hardly  any  food. 


LESSON  Cl. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  16. — The  perversion  of  the  long  n into  oo  is 
a most  vulgar  fault.  It  is  especially  liable  to  occur  when  u fol- 
lows the  letters  d,  t1  or  n.  Mow  often  do  we  hear  duke  prounounced 
dook,  &c.  Take  great  care  to  avoid  this  fault. 

(1.)  It  is  your  duty  to  avoid  the  dew.  (2.)  He  has  a new  suit  of  clothes.  (3.) 
The  mute  muse-  upon  the  news.  (4.)  He  was  accused  of  usury.  (5  ) He  made 
futile  efforts  to  remove  tlie  nuisance.  (6. ) The  universe  is  a hucrc  volume,  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  study.  (7.)  On  Tuesday  the  deputy  and  the  tribune  resume  the 
argument.  (8.)  The  credulous  duke  renews  his  useless  feuds.  (9  ) Men  and  money 
are  the  sinews  of  war.  (10.)  Nude  rhymes  with  feud,  but  not  with  brood.  (11.) 
Duty  with  beauty  rhymes,  but  not  with  booty.  (12.)  The  nuisance,  if  renewed, 
must  produce  an  ague. 


1.  Spare,  spare  the  gentle  bird,  nor  do  the  warbler  wrong; 
In  the  green  wood  is  heard  its  sweet  and  gentle  song  ; 

Its  song  so  clear  and  loud  each  listener’s  heart  hath  stirred; 
And  none,  however  sad,  but  blessed  that  happy  bird. 

2.  And  when  at  early  day  the  farmer  trod  the  dew 

It  met  him  on  the  way  with  welcome  blithe  and  true ; 

So  when  at  early  eve  he  homeward  turned  Ins  way  ; 

And  sorely  would  he  grieve  to  miss  the  well-loved  lay. 

3.  The  mother,  who  had  kept  watch  o’er  her  wakeful  child, 
Smiled  as  the  baby  slept,  soothed  by  its  wood-notes  wild  ; 
And  gladly  had  she  flung  the  casement  open,  tree, 

As  the  dear  warbler  sung  from  out  the  household  tree. 

4.  The  sick  man  on  his  bed  forgets  his  weariness, 

And  turns  his  feeble  head  to  list  its  songs,  that  bless 
His  spirit  like  a dream  of  music  floating  by, 

Or  like  a gracious  stream  of  mercy  from  on  high. 


Bk  rf.ft',  deprived,  made  destitute. 
Blithe,  gay,  merry,  joyous. 
Case'ment,  a portion  of  a window-sash 
hung  on  hinges. 

FkagTlk,  easily  broken,  weak,  frail. 


Lay,  song,  warblings. 

Par'a-dise.  a pleasure-garden,  the  gar- 
den of  Eden. 

Sore'ly,  greatly,  violently. 

War'bler,  a singer,  a songster. 


Pronunciation. 


-Heard  33,  lisf'en  er  21,  ma'sic  16,  frag'i/e  5a,  cheer  22, 
tears  22,  clear  22. 
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5.  Oli ! laugh  not  at  my  words,  that  warn  your  childhood’s  hours; 
Cherish  the  gentle  birds;  cherish  the  fragile  (lowers; 

For  since  man  was  bereft  of  paradise  in  tears, 

God  the  sweet  things  hath  left  to  cheer  our  eyes  and  ears. 

DU.  BK'l  llL'NK. 


; 


I , K S S O N 

An  tif'i-ceii,  nu  artist,  skillful lneehnn- 
ic,  manufacturer 

Chkr'urim,  (the  Hebrew  plural  of 
cherub , the  termination  nn  in  Hebrew 
having  the  same  force  ns  the  termina- 
tion x in  English,)  the  second  order  of 
nngcls.  There  were  curved  figures  of 
them  in  Solomon  s temple 

Force,  u furnneo'in  which  iron  is  lient- 


C 1 1 I. 

ed  in  order  to  be  hammered  into  form. 
Dismayed',  deprived  of  courage,  terri- 
fied, daunted. 

Fks'tal,  used  for  fcastings. 

Mys  te-ry,  something  secret  orobscuro  . 
u trade  or  art  requiring  knowledge 
peculiar  to  those  who  curry  it  on,  and 
therefore  secret  to  others. 

Wroth,  excited  by  wrath,  angry. 


Pronunciation. — Pre  pare'  I,  iin-bid'dcn  Ad,  tn-vitVil  1,  pro-claimed' 'id,  ce’dor  9, 
mys'tc-ry  3 b,  swnl'lowed  C,  licw'eds*  29,  form'erfst  29. 


KING  SOLOMON’S  BLACKSMITH. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  had 
finished  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  lie  called  together  the  officers 
who  were  over  the  work,  the  master-builders,  the  cunning  workmen 
in  silver  and  gold,  and  in  wood  and  brass  and  stone,  in  purple  and 
crimson  and  blue. 

2.  And  he  said  unto  them,  “Sit  ye  down  at  my  table;  I have 
prepared  a feast  to  honor  till  my  chief  workmen  and  cunning  artif- 
icers— stretch  forth  your  hands,  therefore,  and  eat  and  drink  and 
be  merry.” 

3.  And  when  Solomon  and  the  chief  workmen  were  seated,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  land  and  the  oil  thereof  were  set  upon  the  table, 
there  came  one  who  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  forced  himself 
into  the  festal  chamber.  Then  Solomon,  the  king,  was  wroth,  and 
said  unto  him,  “ Who  art  thou  that  eomest  hither  unbidden?” 

4.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  “ When  men  wish  to  honor 
me  they  call  me  Son  of  the  Forge;  but,  when  they  desire  to  mock 
me  they  call  me  Blacksmith;  and  seeing  that  the  toil  of  working  in 
(ire  covers  me  with  sweat  and  smut,  the  latter  name,  O king,  is  not 
unfit ; and,  in  truth,  thy  servant  desireth  no  better.” 

5.  Then  said  Solomon  unto  him,  “Why  earnest  thou  thus  rudely 
and  unbidden  to  the  feast,  to  which  none  save  the  chief  workmen  of 
the  Temple  are  invited?” 

0.  Then  answered  the  man,  “I  came  rudely,  O king,  because  thy 
servant  obliged  me  to  force  my  way;  but  I came  not  unbidden. 
Was  it  not  proclaimed  that  the  chief  workmen  of  the  Temple  were 
invited  to  dine  with  the  king  of  Israel?” 
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7.  Then  he  who  carved  the  cherubim  said,  “ This  fellow  is  no 
graver.”  And  he  who  inlaid  the  roof  with  pure  gold  said,  “ Neither 
is  he  a workman  in  precious  metals.”  And  he  who  squared  the 
stones  said,  “He  is  not  a hewer  of  stone.” 

8.  And  he  who  made  the  roof  cried  out,  “ He  is  not  cunning  in 
cedar- wood  ; neither  knoweth  he  the  mystery  of  joining  timber.” 

9.  Then  said  Solomon,  “What  hast  thou  to  say,  Son  of  the  Forge, 
why  I should  not  order  thee  to  be  plucked  by  the  beard,  scourged, 
and  stoned  to  death1?  ” 

10.  And  when  the  Son  of  the  Forge  heard  this  he  was  in  no  sort 
dismayed,  but  advanced  to  the  table,  and  took  up  and  swallowed  a 
cup  of  wine,  and  said,  “O  king,  live  forever!  The  chief  men  of 
the  workers  in  wood  and  gold  and  stone  have  said  that  I am  not 
one  of  them,  and  they  have  said  truly.  I am  greater  than  they  ; 
before  they  lived  was  I created.  I am  their  master,  and  they  are  all 
my  servants.” 

11.  And  he  turned  him  round,  and  said  to  the  chief  of  the  carvers 
in  stone,  “Who  made  the  tools  with  which  thou  c.arvest ? ” And 
the  chief  carver  said,  “The  blacksmith.”  And  be  said  to  the  chief 
of  the  masons,  “Who  made  the  chisels  with  which  the  stones  of  the 
Temple  were  squared ? ” And  the  chief  mason  answered,  “ The 
blacksmith.” 

12.  And  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  hewers  of  wood,  “Who 
made  the  tools  with  which  thou  hewedst  the  trees  on  Lebanon,  and 
formedst  them  into  the  pillars  and  roof  of  the  Temple?”  And  the 
chief  hewer  said,  “The  blacksmith.” 

13.  Then  he  said  to  the  worker  in  gold  and  ivory,  “Who  makes 
the  instruments  by  which  thou  makest  beautiful  things  for  my  lord 
the  king?  ” And  he  said,  “The  blacksmith.” 

14.  “Enough,  enough,  O blacksmith,”  said  Solomon  ;“ thou  hast 
proved  that  I invited  thee,  and  that  in  art  thou  hast  precedence  of 
all  men.  Go  wash  the  smut  of  the  forge  from  thy  face,  and  come 
sit  at  my  right  hand.” 

15.  And  the  master  builders,  and  the  cunning  workmen  in  silver 
and  gold,  in  wood  and  brass  and  stone,  gave  place  to  the  blacksmith. 

16.  Star.d  up  erect ! Thou  hast  the  form 

And  likeness  of  thy  God  ! — who  more? 

A soul  as  dauntless  mid  the  storm 
Of  daily  life,  a heart  as  warm 
And  pure  as  breast  e’er  bore. 

1 7.  What  then  ? — Thou  art  as  true  a man 

As  moves  the  human  mass  among  ; 

As  much  a part,  of  the  great  plan 
That  with  creation’s  dawn  began 
As  any  of  the  throng. 
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Ash'ks.  the  remains  of  the  human  body. 
This  term  is  thus  applied  because  deud 
bodies  wore  formerly  burned. 

Cit'a  uei.,  a fortress  m or  near  a city, 
intended  for  its  defense. 

Cousk,  a poetical  word  for  corpse. 

Co  hun'na,  a sen|>ort  of  Spain. 

En'sign,  the  ollicer  who  carries  the  flag 
or  ensign 

Is -teu'.mknt,  (Latin  in,  in,  and  terra, 
the  ourth,)  burial. 

Knight,  a titlo  of  honor  in  England. 
When  knights  are  spoken  of  Sir  is 
prefixed  to  the  whole  name  as,  Sir 
John  Moore : when  they  are  addressee  , 


generally  only  the  Christian  name  is 
used,  with  Sir  prefixed;  as.  Sir  John 
There  are  several  orders  of  knights;  as 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Knights  of  the 
Hath,  Knights  of  the  Thistle,  &c 

Ma’jou-Gkn'kr-ai.,  a military  otlicer 
who  commands  a division, next  in  rank 
above  a Brigadier-General. 

Ra.m'i'a iit,  tlie  earthen  wall  which  sur 
rounds  a fortified  plaeo. 

Reck,  to  care,  to  heed. 

Shroud,  dress  of  a dead  person. 

Stake,  the  officers  attached  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army,  to  assist  him  in 
i carrying  his  plans  into  execution. 


Pronunciation. — Shroud  23,  Ea'glish  33,  sup-por/'  26«,  pro-ci/red  1C,  heard  33, 
hasi'ened  21,  hoi' lotted  6. 

BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 


1.  Sir  John  Moore  was  born  in  Glasgow,  November  13,  1701. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  army  as  ;m  ensign.  lie  served 
in  several  wars,  and  became  a major-general,  and  a Knight  of  the 
Bath. 

2.  In  October,  1808,  he  landed  in  Spain,  at  the  head  of  an  En- 
glish army,  to  assist  the  Spaniards  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  French,  lie  advanced  some  distance  into  the  country,  hut  meet- 
ing with  little  support  from  t lie  Spaniards,  lie  was  obliged  to  retreat, 
and  reached  Corunna.  I Iis  forces  were  embarking  tit  that  place  when 
an  attack  was  made,  January  10,  1809,  and  Sir  John  was  killed  by 
a cannon-ball. 

3.  lie  had  often  said  that,  if  killed  in  battle,  he  wished  to  he  buried 
where  lie  fell.  The  body  was  removed  at  midnight  to  the  citadel 
of  Corunna.  A grave  was  there  dug  for  him  on  the  ramparts.  No 
coffin  could  he  procured,  and  the  officers  of  his  staff  wrapped  the 
body  in  a military  cloak  and  buried  it. 

4.  The  interment  was  hastened;  fin-  some  firing  was  heard;  and 
the  officers  feared  that  a serious  attack  might  he  made,  and  that  they 
might  not  he  permitted  to  pay  him  their  last  duty. 


5.  Not  a drum  was  heard,  not  a funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  ramparts  we  hurried; 
Not  a soldier  discharged  his  farewell-shot 
O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 


6.  AVe  buried  him  darkly  by  dead  of  night, 
The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning. 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning. 
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7.  No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

8.  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

9.  We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  (he  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

10.  Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  — 

But  little  lie’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a Briton  has  laid  him. 

11.  But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

12.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a line,  we  raised  not  a stone, 

But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory.  ivolfe. 


LESSON  C V. 

Im-pa'tient,  (Latin  in,  not,  and  patior, 
to  bear,  to  endure,)  not  enduring,  not 
bearing  quietly,  fretful. 

Mag'ni-fy,  to  make  great,  to  exaggerate. 
Per  plex',  to  embarrass,  bewilder,  con- 
fuse. 

Re-an'i-mate,  (Latin  re,  again,  and  ani- 
ma,  life,)  to  restore  to  life;  to  revive 
the  spirits. 

Pronunciation. — Trav'c/-ing  34,  consid'er-a-ble  3a,  fit'ry  16,  and  29.  a-gainst'  33, 
pro-ceed'ed  2 d,  dis-eo«-tent'  ly,  oc-ca'sion  I y,  de  part'ed  1,  chec/i-ly  22, 
cheer'ful-ness  22 

MAKE  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

1.  Once  upon  a time,  in  a far-off  country,  a youth  set  out  on  a 
long  journey.  As  he  was  traveling  along  upon  a dusty  road,  he 
became  very  much  heated;  and,  having  proceeded  a considerable 
distance,  he  grew  fatigued,  and  at  last  angry  and  impatient.  “Con- 


Al-le  vi-ate,  to  make  light,  to  ease. 

Ap-pre-hen'sion,  fear,  dread,  suspicion. 

De-spond'ence,  absence  of  hope,  dejec- 
tion of  mind. 

Di  rf.ct',  to  prescribe,  to  order,  to  in- 
struct. 

Di  vert',  (Latin  di,  apart,  aside,  and 
verto,  to  turn,)  to  turn  aside,  to  draw 
away. 
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found  this  dust  and  heat!”  said  he;  “I  wonder  why  it  must  be  so  i 
hot  and  dusty  to-day,  just  as  I am  obliged  to  travel  over  this  road,  j 
Why,  it  is  enough  to  melt  an  ox!”  j 

2.  Thus  complaining  of  the  heat  and  dust,  the  youth  worked  / 
himself  up  into  a fury,  so  that  he  became  hotter  than  ever;  and  it  ' 


youth  unasked,  walked  along  with  him.  The  two  soon  fell  into  f 
conversation;  and  the  youth’s  mind  being  diverted,  in  some  degree,  $ 
from  his  troubles,  he  forgot  the  vexations  which  had  before  disturbed  5 
him.  . 5 

3.  Taking  counsel  of  his  companion,  he  walked  a little  slower;  4 
avoided  the  deep  sand  in  the  path,  and  chose  his  way  along  the  turf  t 
by  the  road-side;  amused  himself  with  thinking  of  something  besides  < 
his  toil;  and  thus  he  alleviated  his  cares,  and  mitigated  the  labors  5 
of  his  journey. 


4.  After  a while  the  little  woman  left  the  youth.  With  a light- 
ened heart  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  wished  very  much  to  get 
to  a certain  tavern,  to  lodge  for  the  night;  so  he  traveled  late  in  the 
evening.  At  last  it  grew  very  dark,  and  the  youth  once  more  be- 
came impatient.  “ I wonder  why  it  need  be  so  dark  just  now,” 
said  lie;  “it  is  as  black  as  Egypt!” 

5.  Thus  talking  to  himself,  and  working  his  feelings  up  to  a con- 
siderable pitch  of  discontent,  he  became  careless,  and  ran  against  a 
post  by  the  road-side.  In  an  instant  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  as 
he  was  getting  up,  he  heard  the  little  woman  by  his  side. 


(>.  “Never  mind,  never  mind!”  said  she;  “it  is  pretty  dark,  but 
still  we  can  see  well  enough  if  we  are  careful  and  patient.  This 
accident  arose  from  your  indulging  your  passions,  which  always  tend 
to  make  us  blind.”  Saying  this,  the  little  lady  took  the  youth’s  hand, 
led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and,  directing  him  to  be  of  good 
cheer,  left  him  to  proceed  on  his  way. 


\ 7.  The  youth  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw  something  before  him,  5 

5 which  seemed  to  be  a mighty  giant,  standing  by  the  road,  and  stretch-  5 
: ing  its  long  arms  almost  across  the  sky.  lie  looked  at  it  steadily  for  ; 
| some  time.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  be  a wind-mill,  and  then  \ 
\ .again  it  seemed  to  be  a giant.  lie  was  a good  deal  perplexed,  and,  $ 
? though  his  reason  told  him  that  it  must  be  a wind-mill, — for  there  ' 
5 are  no  giants  of  such  a size, — still  his  fears  got  the  better  of  him,  \ 
5 and  he  stopped  short  in  the  road,  afraid  to  proceed  any  farther. 

18.  While  he  stood  here,  his  teeth  beginning  to  chatter  with  terror,  S 
he  heard  the  voice  of  the  little  woman  close  at  his  ear.  No  sooner  \ 
did  lie  hear  her  tones  than  his  alarm  vanished,  and  shame  for  his  < 
| fears  came  over  him.  lie  immediately  set  forward,  and,  with  the  \ 
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woman  at  his  side,  he  soon  came  close  to  the  place  where  stood  the 
occasion  of  his  terror.  There  it  was,  an  honest  old  wind-mill, 
Standing  perfectly  still,  and  as  little  like  a giant  as  possible! 

9.  “You  see,”  said  the  little  woman,  “how  we  get  cheated  when 
our  reason  is  led  astray  by  our  apprehensions.  Fear  is  always  an 
unsafe  guide,  especially  in  the  dark;  for  then  it  can  turn  a wind-mill 
into  a giant,  or  a bush  into  a ghost.” 

10.  Having  said  this,  the  lively  woman  departed,  and  the  youth 
soon  reached  the  town  in  which  he  was  to  lodge.  At  his  inn  he 
had  a poor  bed ; and  this  vexed  him  very  much.  While  he  lay  upon 
it,  fretting  and  keeping  himself  awake  with  his  murmurs,  he  heard 
the  little  woman’s  voice;  and  there  she  was  before  him.  “Lie 
down,”  said  she, — “lie  down! — and  instead  of  magnifying  the  evils 
of  your  condition,  consider  that  thousands  are  worse  otf  than  you. 
Your  bed  is  small  and  rather  hard;  but  how  many  are  there  that 
have  no  bed  at  all! ” 

11.  Doing  as  he  was  bid,  the  youth  lay  down,  closed  his  eyes,  and 
was  soon  buried  in  sweet  repose.  The  next  morning,  much  refreshed, 
he  arose  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  He  traveled  steadily  till  toward 
evening.  Being  then  much  fatigued,  and  finding  the  road  exceed- 
ingly rough,  he  became  discouraged.  So  he  sat  down  by  the  way- 
side,  and  gave  himself  up  to  despair. 

12.  While  he  sat  here,  bewailing  his  fate,  the  lively  woman  leaped 
out  from  some  bushes,  and  placed  herself  before  him.  “Courage, 
courage,  my  friend!”  said  she,  cheerily.  “You  have  done  a good 
day’s  work,  and  the  place  of  rest  for  the  night  is  near  at  hand. 
Then  do  not  give  way  to  despondence.  Think  not  of  the  evils  that 
you  have  suffered,  or  of  those  that  lie  before  you;  reflect  rather  upon 
the  good  things  in  your  condition.  Kemernber  how  much  you  have 
done,  and  how  little  remains  to  do  before  sleep  will  restore  strength 
to  j’-our  limbs  and  courage  to  your  heart.” 

13.  Saying  this,  the  bright-eyed  lady  lifted  the  youth  from  the 
ground,  and  reanimated  him  by  her  voice.  He  then  left  her,  and 
proceeded  cheerfully  on  his  way.  Soon  he  reached  the  place  where 
lie  was  to  sleep  for  the  night;  and  here  he  was  speedily  buried  in 
peaceful  dreams. 

14.  The  next  day  the  youth  proceeded  on  his  journey;  and  for 
several  days  he  continued  to  pursue  his  way,  until,  at  last,  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  point  to  which  he  was  bound.  On  every  occasion 
when  his  courage  had  failed,  when  fatigue  had  oppressed  him,  or 
when  difficulties  had  stared  him  in  the  face,  the  little  lady  of  flaxen 
hair  and  bright  blue  eyes  had  come  to  his  aid,  and,  chasing  away  his 
despondence,  had  given  him  new  courage  to  proceed.  As  the  youth 
came  in  sight  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  traveling  she  appeared 
once  more,  and  addressed  him  for  the  last  time. 
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15.  As  he  was  about  to  bid  lier  farewell  his  heart  smote  him  at 
the  idea  of  parting  with  her  forever.  “Mv  dear  lady,”  said  lie, 
while  he  kissed  her  hand  tenderly,  “I  owe  you  much  nove  than  my 
tongue  can  tell.  You  have  watched  over  me  in  this  long  and 
tedious  journey;  you  have  lightened  my  burden,  cheered  my  fatigues, 
chased  away  my  fears,  and  given  me  courage  in  the  place  of  despond- 
ence. Had  it  not  been  for  you,  I had  long  since  lain  down  and  died 
in  the  path,  or  had  lingered  in  misery  by  the  way. 

1G.  “Pray  tell  me  your  name;  and  oh,  if  it  be  possible,  tell  me 
the  art  by  which  you  have  taught  me  to  conquer  difficulties^  to  rise 
above  doubt,  to  triumph  over  indolence,  murmuring,  and  despond- 
ence!” The  lady  replied  as  follows:  — 

17.  “Listen,  youth,  for  I tell  you  an  important  secret.  My  name 
is  Cheeif  u/ness,  and  all  my  art  lies  in  a single  sentence — Always  make 
the  best  of  it."  So  saying,  the  lady  departed,  and  was  seen  by  the 
youth  no  more;  but  he  now  perceived  the  force  of  the  lady’s  words, 
and  practising  accordingly,  he  soon  possessed  the  great  art  of  securing 
happiness,  and  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  others. 
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Pcn'dit.  n learned  man  among  the  i Stjuck'kn,  struck,  wounded. 

Hindoos.  : Un-iii'asf.d,  free  from  any  bins  or  par 

San’guine.  (Latin  sanguis,  blood,)  tiality.  impartial. 

abounding  with  blood;  warm,  ardent.  Van,  the  front,  especially  of  an  army. 
Stand'aud.  a flag.  I Wa'iu-i.y,  carefully,  cautiously. 


Pronunciation. — Cheer’ful  22,  frar'ful  22,  poV  T b,  saa'guinc  24,  swal'loie  (J. 


ALL  S FOR  Ttt-e  -RJLST. 


Am.’s  for  tint  best,  be  sanguine  and  cheerful ; 

Trouble  and  sorrow  are  friends  in  disguise; 
Nothing  but  folly  goes  faithless  and  fearful ; 
Courage  forever  is  happy  and  wise. 


All’s  for  the  best, — if  a man  would  but  know  it ; 

Providence  wishes  us  all  to  be  blest; 

'I  bis  is  no  dream  of  the  pundit  or  poet; 

Heaven  is  gracious,  and  — all’s  for  the  best ! 


All’s  for  the  best;  set  this  on  your  standard, 
Soldier  of  sadness,  or  pilgrim  of  love, 

AY  ho  to  the  shores  of  despair  may  have  wandered, 
A wav-wearied  swallow  or  heart-stricken  dove. 


All’s  for  the  best;  be  a man,  but  confiding; 

Providence  tenderly  governs  the  rest. 

And  the  frail  bark  of  his  creature  is  guiding, 
Wisely  and  warily,  all  for  the  best. 
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An'ec-dote,  a short  detached  descrip- 
tion of  an  interesting  incident. 

Fix,  to  make  firm,  to  fasten.  Often  im- 
properly used  instead  of  adjust , pvt  in 
order,  repair ; as,  “ can  you  Jix  that 
rverth  window  1 ” 

Fluii’ri,  a sudden  blast,  or  shower,  of 
short  duration. 

NER  VOt  s,  relating  to  the  nerves ; in  fa- 
miliar language,  having  weak  nerves, 
agitated  by  trifles. 


Sig-nif'ic-ant,  having  a meaning. 

Ther-mosi'e-ter,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  heat,  or  temperature,  the 
mercury  in  it  rising  or  falling  as  it  is 
warmer  or  colder. 

Ze’ro,  a cipher;  the  point  of  a ther- 
mometer from  which  the  degrees  are 
numbered  ; as,  0, 1,  2,  3,  &c.  Zero  in 
our  common  thermometers  is  thirty- 
two  degrees  lower  (colder)  than  the 
freezing  point  of  water. 


Pronunciation. — Show'er-y  34,  put  33,  them  selves'  1,  win'doro  6,  chat'ter-ing  34, 
im-me'di-ate-ly  3c,  re-proof'  l,  FebVu-a-ry  9,  mit'teu  4c,  shiv'er-ing  34, 
Phil'a-del-phi  rt  7,  ve'/ti-cle  32e,  Can'a-da  7. 

SIGNIFICANT  ANECDOTES. 

1.  The  Great- Coat. 

1 . Tom  Lack  wit  was  about  to  journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Canada 
in  a stage-coach.  It  was  the  first  of  November,  and  a mild  Indian 
summer  day.  As  he  was  getting  into  the  vehicle,  his  mother  said, 
“Tom,  youjiad  better  take  your  great- coat.”  “No,  mother,”  said 
Tom,  “I  shall  not  want  it.”  And  away  he  went. 

2.  For  two  or  three  days  the  .weather  was  pleasant,  and  the  traveler 
did  very  well  without  his  great -coat.  But  at  length  the  skies 
became  black ; the  winds  began  to  sigh  and  bellow  in  the  woods ; 
and  finally  flurries  of  snow  fell  like  feathers  over  the  hills. 

3.  At  the  same  time  the  air  grew  chill,  and  Tom,  gathering  him- 
self into  one  corner  of  the  coach,  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  his 
heels  drawn  upward,  and  his  hands  between  his  knees,  sat  shivering, 
chattering,  and  musing  upon  his  great- coat. 

4 “What  a fool  I was,”  said  he,  internally,  .“not  to  take  my 
mother’s  advice!  However,  it  is  all  too  late.  I must  shiver  here 
for  a fortnight,  night  and  day,  and  all  because  I did  not  bring  a great- 
coat! ” 


2.  The  Stormy  Day. 

1.  It  was  a half- drizzly,  half- showery  day,  such  as  is  apt  to  put 
nervous  people  in  a bad  humor  with  themselves  and  every  body  else. 
Tob  Dodge  sat  brooding  over  the  fire,  immediately  after  breakfast. 
Ilis  wife  addressed  him  as  follows:  — “Mr.  Dodge,  can  you  not  mend 
the  latch  of  that  front  door  to-day‘?”  “No,”  was  the  answer. 

2.  “Well,  can  you  not  mend  the  handle  of  the  water-pail?  ” “No.” 
“ Well,  can  you  fix  a handle  to  the  broom?”  “No.”  “Well,  can 
you  not  put  up  some  pins  for  the  clothes  in  our  chamber?”  “No.” 
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.‘5.  “Well,  can  you  not  repair  that  north  window,  so  that  the 
rain  and  snow  will  not  drive  in?”  “No,  no,  no!”  answered  the 
husband,  sharply. 

4.  He  then  took  his  hat,  and  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  house, 
when  his  wife,  knowing  that  he  was  going  to  the  tavern,  where  lie 
would  meet  some  of  his  wet-day  companions,  asked  him  kindly  to 
stop  a moment. 

5.  She  then  got  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  said  to  her  husband, 
“You  are  going  to  the  tavern;  — with  your  leave,  1 will  go  with 
you.”  The  husband  stared.  “Yes,”  said  the  wife;  “ 1 may  as  well 
go  as  you.  If  you  go,  and  waste  the  day,  and  tipple  at  the  tavern, 
why  should  not  1 do  the  same?” 

(i.  Job  felt  the  reproof.  He  shut  the  door,  hung  up  his  hat,  got 
the  hammer  and  nails,  and  did  all  his  wife  had  requested;  and  sat 
down  by  his  fire  at  night,  a better  and  a happier  man.  Gentlcn.ss 
had  conquered  where  angry  words  would  have  failed. 


3.  The  Boy  and  iiis  Mittens. 

1.  I was  going  round  the  corner  of  a church,  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  the  morning  of  one  of  those  days  when  the  mercury 
in  the  thermometer  was  hovering  about  the  chill  point  of  zero. 
Streets,  Side-walks,  trees  were  all  sheeted  in  ice. 

• 2.  I chanced  to  notice  a small  boy,  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  basement-wall  of  the  church;  his  cheeks  glistening  in  the  keen 
wind,  the  tears  fowing  down  his  face,  and  a kind  of  blubbering 
sound  issuing  from  between  his  chattering  teeth.  Iiis  little  red  hands 
were  bare,  but  in  one  of  them  he  held  a pair  of  mittens,  lie  was 
the  picture  of  distress  and  helplessness. 

3.  I went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him  why  he  was  crying.  “My 
fingers  are  cold,”  said  he.  “But  why  do  you  not  put  on  your 
mittens?”  said  I.  “ Because  my  fingers  are  so  cold,”  said  he.  “But 
can  not  you  put  them  on?”  said  I.  “Oh,  yes,  I can  put  them  on,” 
said  the  boy,  “but  it  hurts.” 

4.  “ Men  are  but  children  of  a larger  growth,”  thought  I.  This  boy, 
rather  than  bear  the  slight  pain  of  putting  on  his  mittens,  will  run 
the  risk  of  freezing  his  lingers;  in  the  same  way  do  many  men  act 
in  regard  to  matters  of- the  deepest  importance.  Bather  than  bear  a 
slight  inconvenience,  they  will  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  evils. 

5.  When  I see  a man  spending  his  time  in  idleness,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  misery,  rather  than  make  a little  exertion  to  be 
industrious,  I think  of  the  boy  and  his  mittens.  ’When  I see  a man 
refusing  to  leave  off  tippling,  because  it  is  hard,  I think  of  the  bov 
and  his  mittens. 
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Drear,  dismal,  gloomy. 

Per  chance',  by  chance,  perhaps. 
Ri'val,  a competitor,  an  antagonist. 
Rud'dt,  of  a red  color. 


Sad.  gloomy,  cheerless. 

Sev'er,  to  be  parted. 

Wane,  to  be  diminished,  to  decrease, 
decline. 


to 


Pronunciation  — Moun'tam  (moun'tin)  lc,  shrub  23,  and  29,  pictured  17  and 
bor'rotced  6,  heav'en  4 d,  giv'e/i  Ad,  to'ward  266. 


THE  RIVAL  BUBBLES.  — AN  ALLEGORY. 


1.  Two  bubbles,  on  a mountain  stream, 

Began  their  race  one  shining  morn, 

And  lightly,  by  the  ruddy  beam, 

Went  dancing  down’mid  shrub  and  thorn. 


2.  The  stream  was  narrow,  wild,  and  lone, 
But  gayly  dashed  o’er  mound  and  rock  ; 
And  brighter  still  the  bubbles  shone. 

As  if  they  loved  the  whirling  shock. 


Each  leaf,  and  flower,  and  sunny  ray 
Was  pictured  on  them  as  they  flew, 
And  o’er  their  bosom  seemed  to  play 
Jn  lovelier  forms  and  colors  new. 


Thus  on  they  went,  and  side  by  side 
They  kept  in  sad  and  sunny  weather; 
And, rough  or  smooth  the  flowing  tide, 

They  brightest  shone  when  close  together. 


5.  Nor  did  they  dream  that  they  could  sever, 
That  clouds  could  rise,  or  morning  wane  : 
They  loved,  and  thought  that  love  forever 
Would  bind  them  in  its  gentle  chain. 


G.  But  soon  the  mountain  slope  was  o’er, 

And’mid  new  scenes  the  waters  flowed; 
And  the  two  bubbles  now  no  more 

With  their  first  morning  beautv  glowed. 


7.  They  parted,  and  the  sunny  ray 

That  from  each  other’s  love  they  borrowed, 
That  made  their  dancing  bosoms  gay, 

While  other  bubbles  round  them  sorrowed,- 


8.  That  ray  was  dimmed,  and  on  the  wind 
A shadow  came,  as  if  from  heaven  ; 

Yet  on  they  flew,  and  sought  to  find 

From  strife  the  bliss  that  love  had  given. 


9.  They  parted  ; yet  in  sight  they  kept, 
Ami  rivals  now  the  friends  became  : 
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And  if,  perchance,  the  eddies  swept 
Them  close,  they  Hashed  with  flame, — 

10.  And  fiercer  forward  seemed  to  bound, 

With  the  swift  ripple,  toward  the  main; 

And  all  the  lesser  bubbles  round 
Each  sought  to  gather  in  its  train. 

11.  They  strove,  and,  in  the  eager  strife, 

Their  morning  friendship  was  (bigot ; 

And  all  the  joys  that  sweeten  life, — 

The  rival  bubbles  knew  them  not. 

12.  The  leaves,  the  flowers,  the  grassy  shore 

Were  all  neglected  in  the  chase; 

And  in  their  bosoms  now  no  more 
These  forms  of  beauty  found  a place. 

13.  But  all  was  dim  and  drear  within, 

And  envy  dwelt  where  love  was  known, 

And  images  of  fear  and  sin 

Were  traced  where  truth  and  pleasure  shone. 

11.  The  clouds  grew  dark,  the  tide  swelled  high, 
And  gloom  was  o’er  the  waters  llung; 

Bitt,  riding  on  the  billows,  nigh 

Each  other  now  the  bubbles  swung. 

15.  Closer  and  closer  still  they  rushed 

In  anger  o’er  the  roaring  river  ; — 

They  met,  and, ’mid  the  waters  crushed, 

The  rival  bubbles  burst  forever  ! 


LESSON  CIX. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  17. — Among  the  most  difficult  words  to  pro- 
nounce with  exactness  and  without  affectation  are  words  ending  in 
ture.  In  practising  the  following  exercises  sound  this  termination 
full,  regardless, for  the  time, of  the  sense  and  the  accent.  Thus  read 
creature  as  if  spelled  crecit'yure,  and  dwell  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
even  exaggerate  the  sound,  so  as  to  make  it  tell  fully  and  roundly  on 
the  ear.  There  is  no  danger  that  you  will  not  hereafter  clip  it  enough. 

(1.)  The  creature  acted  according  to  its  liatuie.  (2.)  The  pasture  was  full  of 
vultures.  (3.)  He  shows  composure  in  his  features.  (4.)  It  was  a beautiful  lec- 
ture (5.)  The  hero  in  the  picture  is  presented  in  a triumphant  posture,  ((i.)  The 
fields  are  clothed  iu  verdure.  (7.)  The  critics  venture  to  assail  a book  with  stric- 
tures. (8.)  Future  generations  will  bless  the  name  of  Washington. 


# 
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Clev'er,  dexterous,  skillful,  expert,  in- 
genious. In  the  United  States  it  is 
often  used  for  good-natured , well-dis- 
posed. 

Deg-ra-da'tion,  (Latin  de,  from,  and 
gradus,  degree,)  the  state  of  being 
removed  from  an  honorable  position, 
disgrace. 

Eag,  to  drudge,  to  labor  to  weariness. 

Jog'gle,  to  shake  by  a slight  push. 

Pos'i-tive,  confident,  fully  assured. 


E-quiv-o-ca'tion,  the  use  of  language 
that  may  have  a double  signification, 
with  the  intention  of  deceiving,  shuf- 
fling. 

Sum,  the  aggregate  of  two  or  more  num- 
bers ; a problem  in  arithmetic,  properly 
applicable  to  addition  only,  but  collo- 
quially applied  to  all  arithmetical 
problems. 

Scrai’E,  a low  word  for  difficulty, 
trouble. 


Pronunciation. — Listened  21,  ofPen-er  21,  mistake'  1,  re'ol-ly  3a,  re-joic'iug  1. 
get  33,  con-sid'cr-a-ble  36,  nat'u-rnMy  3a,  tim 'id  1,  sud'den  id. 


JOHN  STEADY  AND  PETER  SLY— A DIALOGUE. 


,_rl 
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It  is  not  a good 


Peter.  IIo,  John,  do  not  stumble  over  that  log 
plan  to  study  lessons  as  you  go  to  school. 

John.  It  is  not;  but  I am  in  Such  a scrape! 

P ■ What  is  the  matter? 

.7.  Why,  I believe  I have  got  the  wrong  lesson. 

P.  I guess  not.  Let  me  see;  where  did  you  begin? 

J.  Here,  at  the  top  of  the  page;  and  I learned  over  three  leaves, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

P.  Well,  that  is  all  right. 

J.  Are  you  sure? 

P.  Certain  as  can  be. 

J.  Well,  now,  I am  half-glad  and  half-sorry.  Only  think;  poor 
George  Gracie  has  been  getting  the  wrong  lesson.  I came  by  his 
window,  and  there  he  was,  fagging  away,  and  when  we  came  to  talk 
about  it  we  found  we  had  been  studying  in  different  places.  But 
he  was  so  sure  he  was  right  that  I thought  I must  be  wrong. 

P.  I know  it . I know  all  about  it. 

J.  Why!  did  you  tell  him  wrong? 

P.  No,  no;  I never  tell  a lie,  you  know.  But,  yesterday,  when 
the  master  gave  out  the  lesson,  George  was  helping  little  Timothy 
Dummy  to  do  a sum;  so  he  only  listened  with  one  ear,  and  the 
consequence  was  he  misunderstood  what  the  master  said;  and  then 
he  began  groaning  about  such  a hard  lesson,  as  we  were  going  home; 
I laughing  to  myself  all  the  time. 

J.  What!  did  you  find  out  his  blunder  and  not  set  him  right? 

P.  Set  him  right?  Not  I.  I scolded  about  the  hard  lesson,  too. 

J.  There,  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  positive.  He  said  you  had 
learned  the  same  lesson  he  had. 

P.  But  I never  told  him  so;  I only  let  him  think  so. 

J.  Ah,  Peter,  do  you  think  that  is  right? 
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I‘.  To  bo  sure  it  is.  Do  vow  not  know  lie  is  at  t lie  head  of  t lie 
class,  and  1 am  next;  and  it  I get  him  down  to-day,  1 am  sure  o! 
the  medal?  A poor  chance  I should  have  had,  if  he  had  not  made 
such  a blunder. 

,/.  Lucky  for  you,  but  very  unlucky  for  him;  and  I must  say,  I 
do  not  call  it  fair  behavior  in  you,  Peter  Sly. 

/’.  I do  not  care  what  you  call  it,  John.  It  is  none  of  your  busi- 
ness, so  far  as  I can  see.  Let  every  one  look  out  for  himself,  and  the 
sharpest  will  be  the  best  off. 

,/.  Not  in  the  end,  Peter.  You  are  in  at  the  great  end  of  the 
horn,  now;  for,  by  one  trick  or  another,  you  are  almost  always 
above  the  rest  of  11s.  But  if  you  do  not  come  out  at  the  little  end, 
and  come  out  pretty  small,  too,  I am  mistaken,  that  is  all.  Here 
comes  poor  George,  and  I will  spoil  your  trick,  Mr.  Peter. 

./’.  That  you  may,  now,  as  soon  as  you  please.  If  he  can  get  the 
right  lesson,  decently,  in  half  an  hour,  he  is  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  1 shall  have  him  down,  I am  sure  of  that. 

\Knter  George  Grade .] 

J.  Here,  George,  stop  a minute;  here  is  bad  news  for  you. 

George.  What  is  the  matter?  No  school  to-day? 

J.  School  enough  for  you,  I fancy.  You  have  been  getting  the 
wrong  lesson,  after  all. 

G.  Oh.  John,  John!  do  not  tell  me  so! 

J.  It  is  true!  and  the  sneaking  fellow  that  sits  whittling  a stick, 
and  looks  so  pleased  — he  knew  it  yesterday,  and  would  not  tell  you. 

G.  Oli,  Peter!  how  could  you  do  so? 

P.  Easily  enough.  I do  not  see  that  I am  under  obligation  to  help 
you  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  class,  when  I am  the  next. 

G.  But  you  know  you  deceived  me,  Peter.  I think  it  would  have 
been  but  kind  and  fair  to  tell  me  my  mistake,  as  soon  as  you  found 
it  out;  but,  instead  of  that,  you  said  things  that  made  me  quite  sure 
I was  right  about  the  lesson. 

P.  But  I did  not  tell  you  so;  you  cannot  say  I told  you  so.  Nobody 
ever  caught  me  in. a lie. 

J.  But  you  will  lie; — you  will  come  to  that  yet,  if  you  go  on  so. 

P.  Take  care  what  you  say,  sir! 

G.  Come,  come,  John ; do  not  quarrel  with  him.  lie  will  get  the 
medal  now,  and  it  is  a cruel  thing,  too;  for  I sat  up  till  eleven 
o’clock  last  night, studying;  and  he  knew  that  my  father  was  coming 
home  from  Washington  to-night,  and  how  anxious  I was  to  have  the 
medal.  But  it  cannot  be  helped  now. 

P.  Poor  fellow!  don’t  cry!  I declare,  there  are  great  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Now,  it  is  a pity,  really! 

J.  For  shame,  Peter  Sly,  to  laugh  at  him.  You  are  a selfish, 
mean  fellow;  and  every  boy  in  school  thinks  so. 
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G.  Come,  John;  I must  go  and  study  my  lesson  as  well  as  I can.  \ 
I would  rather  be  at  the  foot  of  the  class  than  take  such  an  advan-  ? 
tage  of  any  body.  [ George  goes  out.']  I 

P.  The  more  fool  you!  Now,  lie  will  be  in  such  a fluster  that  > 
he  will  be  sure  to  miss  in  the  very  first  sentence.  s 

J.  There  is  the  master,  coming  over  the  hill;  now,  if  I should  5 
just  step  up  to  him,  and  tell  him  the  whole  story!  \ 

P.  You  know  better  than  to  do  that.  You  know  he  never  en-  - 
courages  talebearers.  $ 

J.  I know  that  very  well ; and  I would  almost  as  soon  be  a cheat  t 
as  a tell-tale;  but  the  master  will  find  you  out  yet,  without  any  body’s  l 
help;  and  that  will  be  a day  of  rejoicing  to  the  whole  school.  There 
is  not  a fellow  in  it  that  does  not  scorn  you,  Peter  Sly. 

P.  And  who  cares,  so  long  as  the  master  — 

J.  Do  not  be  quite  so  sure  about  the  master,  either;  he  never  says 
much  till  he  is  ready.  But  I have  seen  him  looking  pretty  sharply 
at  you,  over  his  spectacles,  in  the  midst  of  some  of  your  clever  tricks. 
He  will  fetch  you  up  one  of  these  days,  when  you  little  think  of  it. 

I wish  you  much  joy  of  your  medal,  Mr.  Peter  Sly.  You  got  to  the 
head  of  the  class  last  week  unfairly;  and  if  your  medal  weighed  as 
much  as  your  conscience  ought,  I think  it  would  break  your  neck. 

[Peter  sits  whittling  and  humming  a tune.] 

P.  Let  me  see.  I am  quite  sure  of  the  medal  in  this  class;  but 
there  is  the  writing.  John  Steady  is  the  only  boy  I am  afraid  of. 

If  I could  hire  Timothy  Dummy  to  pester  him,  and  joggle  his  desk 
till  he  gets  angry,  I should  be  pretty  sure  of  that,  too. 

[Enter  the  master , taking  out  his  watch.] 

Master.  It  wants  twenty  minutes  of  nine.  Peter  Sly,  come  to 
me.  I wish  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  before  we  go  into 
school. 

P.  Yes,  sir. — What  now?  He  looks  rather  black.  [Aside.] 

M.  For  what  purpose  do  you  imagine  I bestow  medals,  once  a 
week,  on  the  best  of  my  scholars? 

P.  To  make  the  boys  study,  I believe,  sir. 

M.  And  why  do  I wish  them  to  study? 

P.  Why,  to  please  their  parents,  I suppose,  sir. 

M.  I wish  them  to  study  for  the  very  same  reason  that  their  par- 
ents do  — that  they  may  get  knowledge.  I have  suspected  for 
some  time  that  you  labor  under  a considerable  mistake  about  these 
matters.  You  take  great  pleasure,  I presume,  in  wearing  home  that 
piece  of  silver  hanging  round  your  neck,  and  your  mother  takes 
pleasure  in  seeing  it. 

P.  Yes,  sir;  she  does. 

M.  And  why?  What  does  the  medal  say  to  her?  Of  what  is  it 
a sign? 
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P.  Why,  that  I am  the  best  scholar  in  my  class. 

M.  Is  that  what  it  says?  I think  it  only  shows  that  you  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  class  oftcner  during  the  week  than  any 
other  boy. 

P.  Well,  sir,  then,  of  course,  she  must  think  me  the  best  scholar. 

M.  She  would  naturally  think  so;  for  so  it  ought  to  be.  llut 
you  know,  Peter  Sly,  and  I know,  that  a boy  %vho  has  no  sense  of 
honor,  no  generous  feelings,  no  strictness  of  principle,  may  get  to 
the  head  of  his  class,  and  get  medals  for  a time,  without  being  the 
best  scholar.  You  know  how  such  a thing  can  be  accomplished,  do 
you  not?  and  how  the  medal  may  be  made  to  tell  a falsehood  at 
home?  \_Peter  hangs  his  head  in  silence.] 

Shall  I tell  you  how  I have  seen  it  done?  By  base  tricks;  by 
purposely  leading  others  into  mistakes;  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
slip  of  the  tongue;  by  trying  to  confuse  a boy  who  knows  his  lesson 
sufficiently  well,  but  is  timid;  by  equivocations  little  short  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  forerunners  of  unblushing  lies. 

Now,  sir,  a boy  who  does  these  things  is  so  weak-minded  that  he 
cannot  see  the  proper  use  of  .medals,  and  thinks  lie  is  sent  here  to 
get  medals,  instead  of  being  sent  to  gain  knowledge  to  prepare  him 
for  active  life;  and  under  this  mistake  he  goes  to  work  for  the 
empty  sign,  instead  of  the  thing  itself. 

That  shows  folly.  Then  he  becomes  so  intent  on  his  object  as  to 
care  not  by  what  unjustifiable  means  he  obtains  it.  That  shows 
wickedness, — want  of  principle.  Have  I any  boy  in  my  school  of 
this  description? 

P.  Yes,  sir;  but  forgive  me!  I did  not  think  you  ever  observed  it. 

M.  The  artful  are  very  apt  to  believe  themselves  more  successful 
than  they  really  are.  So  you  concluded  you  had  deceived  me,  as 
well  as  wronged  your  companions!  Your  tears  are  unavailing,  if 
by  them  you  think  I shall  be  persuaded  to  drop  the  subject  here. 
You  must  be  publicly  disgraced. 

P.  What,  sir!  when  I have  not  told  a lie! 

M.  Peter!  you  have  not  spent  a day  in  perfect  truth  for  weeks. 
I have  watched  you  in  silence  and  closely  for  the  last  month,  and 
I am  satisfied  that  you  have  not  merely  yielded  occasionally  to  a 
sudden  temptation,  but  that  deception  is  an  habitual  thing  with  you; 
that  through  life  you  will  endeavor  to  make  your  way  by  low 
knavery,  if  I do  not  root  the  mean  vice  out  of  you. 

Best  assured,  your  Maker  ljoks  on  your  heart  as  that  of  a liar. 
Go  into  school;  and  as  I am  convinced,  from  reflecting  on  several 
circumstances  which  took  place,  that  you  had  no  just  claim  to  the 
very  medal  you  now  wear,  take  your  place  at  the  foot  of  your  class. 
The  reasons  of  your  degradation  shall  be  explained  in  presence  of 
all  the  pupils! 
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Boom'ing.  making  a liollow  roar. 
Gal'lant,  brave,  high-spirited. 

Mag  a zine',  a close  room  in  a ship  of 
war,  in  which  the  gunpowder  is  kept. 


Pen'non,  a small  flag  or  streamer. 
Shroud,  part  of  a ship's  rigging. 
LTn-con'scious,  without  thought  of. 
Wreath'ing,  entwining,  encircling. 


Pronunciation. 

beau 


Tre  men'iows  32a,  creat'we  17  and  18,  Ca  sa-bi-an'ca  (cah-sah- 
lu'cah'  7,  burn'ing  12,  Deau'ti-ful  16,  he-ro'ic  1. 


CASABIANCA. 

1.  Tiie  battle  oftbe  Nile,  between  the  French  and  the  British  ships, 
took  place  August  1,  1798.  The  Orient  was  the  largest  of  the 
French  ships,  carrying  120  guns,  and  was  commanded  by  Casabianca. 

2.  During  the  battle  the  Orient  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire. 
The  fire  spread  with  frightful  rapidity/and  the  masts  and  rigging 
were  soon  wrapped  in  flames.  As  the  fire  approached  the  magazine 
many  jumped  overboard  and  were  taken  into  the  English  ships.  But 
the  poet  errs  in  supposing  that  all  took  to  flight. 

3.  The  captain’s  son,  a boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  was  among 
those  who  remained  on  board  the  burning  ship.  His  father  had 
been  mortally  wounded.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  boy  did 
not  know  this;  others  say  he  embraced  his  dying  father,  and  bound 
him  to  a mast  which  floated  off  with  him. 

4.  The  flames  continued  to  spread,  till  at  last  the  ship  blew  up 
with  an  explosion  so  tremendous  that  every  ship  in  the  fleets  was 
shaken  to  its  center.  The  firing  on  both  sides  ceased.  For  a time 
there  was  an  awful  silence,  which,  after  a minute  or  two,  was  broken 
by  the  splash  of  the  fragments  of  the  vessel,  as  they  fell  from  the 
immense  height  to  which  they  had  been  thrown. 

5.  The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck,  whence  all  but  him  had  fled; 

The  flames  that  lit  the  battle’s  wreck  shone  round  him  o’er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood,  as  born  to  rule  the  storm; 

A creature  of  heroic  blood,  a brave,  though  childlike  form. 

6.  The  flames  rolled  on  — he  would  not  go  without  his  father’s  word; 

That  father,  faint  in  death  below,  his  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud : — “ Say,  father,  say,  if  yet  my  task  is  done.” 

He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay  unconscious  of  his  son. 

7.  “ Speak,  father  ! ” once  again  he  cried,  “ if  I may  yet  be  gone  ! ” 

And  but  the  booming  shots  replied,  and  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath,  and  in  his  waving  hair, 

And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death  in  still,  yet  brave  despair;  — 

8.  And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud,  “ My  father,  must  I stay  ? ” 

While  o’er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud,  the  wreathing  fires  made  way. 
They  wrapped  the  ship  in  splendor  wild  ; they  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child,  like  banners  in  the  skv. 
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9.  There  came  a burst  of  thunder  sound  ; — the  box — Oh,  where  was  he  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around  with  fragments  strewed  the  sea  — 

With  mast  and  helm  and  pennon  fair,  that  well  had  borne  their  part;  — 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  there  was  that  voting,  faithful  heart! 

11KM  ANS. 
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A ■droit',  dexterous,  skillful. 

An-tic'j-patk,  (Lilt in  mite,  before,  and 
capio , to  take,)  to  tuko  beforehand,  to 
enjoy  in  expectation. 

Block  ade',  the  shutting  up  of  a place 
by  surrounding  it  with  hostile  troops 
or  ships. 

Bru'in,  a.  name  given  to  a bear 

Ban'ter,  to  rally,  to  joke,  to  ridicule. 

Cah  n iv'o-ltous,  living  on  flosh. 

Fast'ness,  a stronghold,  a place  not 
easily  accessible. 


In-vul-neu-a-bil'i-ty,  incapability  of 
being  wounded. 

Lurk,  to  hide,  to  keep  concealed. 

1‘iiiUK,  (pronounced  peek,)  to  provoke, 
to  fret. 

Post,  a military  station,  a place  where 
soldiers  are  stationed. 

Rig'or-ous-ly,  in  a rigorous  manner, 
strictly. 

Wa'ri-i.y,  cautiously. 

Var'mint,  a vulgar  term  of  contempt 
for  wild  beasts. 


Pronunciation. — Put-sbc'  16  and  19,  fall'en  4i/,  r«/7'lc-ry  315,  tre  tncn'An/s  32a, 
picVared  17  and  18,  ven'/ar-imr  17  and  18,  men'acc  266,  hid'c  ous  18, 
posts  29,  forc’head  33. 


THE  GRIZZLY-BEAR. 

1.  The  grizzly-bear  is  the  most  formidable  quadruped  of  our  con- 
tinent. lie  is  the  favorite  theme  of  the  hunters  of  the  far  west, 
who  describe  him  as  equal  in  size  to  a common  cow,  and  of  prodig- 
ious strength,  lie  makes  bat  tie, if  assailed,  and,  if  pressed  by  hunger, 
is  often  the  assailant. 

2.  If  wounded,  he  becomes  furious,  and  will  pursue  the  hunter. 
Ilis  speed  exceeds  that  of  a man,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  a horse. 
In  attacking,  he  rears  on  his  hind  legs,  and  springs  the  length  of 
his  body.  Ilis  terrific  claws  are  sometimes  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
tear  every  thing  before  them.  Woe  to  horse  or  rider  that  comes 
within  their  sweep ! 

3.  The  grizzly-bear  was  once  frequent  on  the  Missouri  and  in  the 
lower  country;  but,  like  some  of  the  broken  tribes  of  the  prairies, 
he  has  gradually  fallen  back  before  his  enemies,  and  is  now  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  upland  regions,  or  rugged  fastnesses,  like  those  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  Here  he  lurks  in  caverns,  or  holes  which  lie  has  dug  in  the 
sides  of  hills,  or  under  the  roots  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Like 
the  common  bear,  he  is  fond  of  fruits  and  meats  and  loots,  the 
latter  of  which  he  will  dig  up  with  his  fore  claws,  lie  is  carnivo- 
rous, also,  and  will  even  attack  and  conquer  the  lordly  buffalo,  drag- 
ging the  huge  carcass  to  the  neighborhood  of  his  den,  that  he  may 
prey  upon  it  at  his  leisure. 
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5.  The  hunters,  both  white  and  red  men,  consider  this  the  most 
heroic  game.  They  prefer  to  hunt  him  on  horseback,  and  will 
venture  so  near  as  sometimes  to  singe  his  hair  with  the  flash  of  the 
rifle.  The  hunter,  however,  must  be  an  experienced  hand,  and  know 
where  to  aim  at  a vital  part ; for,  of  all  quadrupeds,  the  grizzly-bear 
is  the  most  difficult  to  be  killed.  He  will  receive  repeated  wounds 
without  flinching,  and  rarely  is  a shot  mortal,  unless  through  the 
head  or  the  heart. 

6.  That  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  are  not  imaginary  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  account.  Among  the  hired  men  of 
a hunting  expedition  was  William  Cannon,  who  had  been  a soldier 
at  one  of  the  frontier  posts.  He  was  an  inexperienced  hunter  and  a 
poor  shot,  for  which  he  was  much  bantered  by  his  more  adroit  com- 
rades. Piqued  at  their  raillery,  he  had  been  practising  ever  since  he 
joined  the  expedition,  but  without  success. 

7.  In  the  course  of  the  present  afternoon  he  went  forth  by  him- 
self to  take  a lesson  in  shooting,  and,  to  his  great  delight,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  kill  a buffalo.  As  he  was  a considerable  distance 
from  the  camp,  he  cut  out  the  tongue  and  some  of  the  choice  bits, 
made  them  into  a parcel,  and,  slinging  them  over  his  shoulders  by  a 
strap  passed  round  his  forehead,  set  out  all  glorious  for  the  camp, 
anticipating  a triumph  over  his  brother-hunters. 

8.  In  passing  through  a narrow  ravine  he  heard  a noise  behind 
him,  and,  looking  round,  beheld,  to  his  dismay,  a grizzly-bear  in  full 
pursuit,  apparently  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the  meat.  Cannon 
had  heard  so  much  of  the  invulnerability  of  this  tremendous  animal 
that  he  never  attemped  to  fire,  but,  slipping  the  strap  from  his  fore- 
head, let  go  the  buffalo  meat,  and  ran  for  his  life.  The  bear  did  not 
stop  to  regale  himself  with  the  game,  but  kept  on  after  the  hunter. 

9.  He  had  nearly  overtaken  him,  when  Cannon  reached  a tree, 
and,  throwing  down  his  rifle,  scrambled  up  it.  The  next  instant 
Bruin  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  but,  as  this'  species  of  bear  does 
not  climb,  he  contented  himself  with  turning  the  chase  into  a block- 
ade. Night  came  on.  In  the  darkness  Cannon  could  not  perceive 
whether  or  not  the  enemy  maintained  his  station;  but  his  fears 
pictured  him  rigorously  mounting  guard.  He  passed  the  night, 
therefore,  in  the  tree,  a prey  to  dismal  fancies. 

10.  In  the  morning  the  bear  was  gone.  Cannon  warily  descended 
the  tree,  picked  up  his  gun,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
the  camp,  without  venturing  to  look  after  his  buffalo-meat,  • 

11.  While  on  this  theme,  we  will  add  another  anecdote  of  an 
adventure  with  a grizzly-bear,  told  of  John  Day,  the  Kentucky  hunter, 
which  happened  at  a different  period  from  the  preceding  events. 

12.  Day  was  hunting  in  company  with  a lively  and  pleasant  voung 
fellow,  who  was  a great  favorite  with  the  veteran,  but  whose  vivac- 
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ity  lie  had  continually  to  keep  in  check.  They  were  in  search  of 
deer,  when  suddenly  a huge  grizzly-bear  emerged  from  a thicket  about 
thirty  yards  distant,  rearing  upon  his  hind  legs  with  a terrific  growl, 
and  displaying  a hideous  array  of  teeth  and  claws. 

13.  The  rifle  of  the  young  man  was  leveled  in  an  instant;  but 
John  Day’s  iron  hand  was  as  quickly  upon  his  arm.  “ 15c  quiet, 
boy!  be  quiet!”  exclaimed  the  hunter  between  Ins  teeth,  and  with- 
out turning  his  eyes  from  the  bear.  They  remained  motionless.  The 
monster  regarded  them  fora  time;  then,  lowering  himself  on  his  fore 
paws,  slowly  withdrew. 

14.  lie  had  not  gone  many  paces  before  he  again  turned,  raised 
himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  repeated  his  menace.  Day’s  hand  was 
still  on  the  arm  of  his  young  companion;  lie  again  pressed  it  hard, 
and  kept  repeating  between  his  teeth,  “Quiet,  boy!  keep  quiet! 
keep  quiet!”  though  the  latter  had  not  made  a move  since  the  tirst 
prohibition.  The  bear  again  lowered  himself  on  all  fours,  retreated 
some  twenty  yards  farther,  and  again  turned,  reared,  showed  his 
teeth,  and  growled. 

15.  This  third  menace  was  too  much  for  the  game-spirit  of  John 
Day.  “ I can  stand  this  no  longer !”  he  exclaimed;  and  in  an  in- 
stant a ball  from  his  rifle  whizzed  into  the  foe.  The  wound  was  not 
mortal;  but  luckily  it  dismayed,  instead  of  enraging,  the  animal, 
and  he  retreated  into  the  thicket. 

10.  Day’s  young  companion  reproached  him  for  not  practicing 
the  caution  which  he  enjoined  upon  others.  “Why,  boy,”  replied 
the  veteran,  “caution  is  caution;  but  one  must  not  put  up  with  too 
much,  even  from  a bear.  Would  you  have  me  suffer  myself  to  be 
bullied  all  day  by  a varmint'?” 


LESSON  CXIII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  18. — When  the  letter  d is  followed  by  ?/,  or 
a vowel  of  similar  sound,  it  is  a very  common  error  to  sound  the  d 
like  j ; thus  a-dieu  is  sounded  a-jew'.  So  also  t is  sounded  like  c/i; 
thus  fecit' ure  is  sounded  fea'c/mr.  lie  on  your  guard  against  these 
barbarisms.  But  sol'dier  is  properly  pronounced  sole'jur. 

(1.)  The  Indians  were  conquered.  (2.)  The  fields  are  clothed  with  verdure.  (3  ) 
Her  features  are  beautiful.  (4  ) The  duke  paid  the  money  due  the  Jew  before  the 
dew  was  off  the  ground ; and  the  Jew,  having  duly  acknowledged  it.  said  adieu  to 
the  duke  forever.  (5.)  The  duel  was  a hideous  business,  ifi.)  All  nature  cries 
aloud.  (7.)  A tremendous  and  stupendous  explosion  defaced  its  beauteous  features. 

(S.)  Washington  was  virtuous. 

> 'VV'  ' x 'XVX  ' %V\  "X  'VVX.'X  <^> 
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Fil'ter,  to  leak  through. 

Kel'ter,  order,  proper  state. 

Ply,  to  work. 

Neigh'bor,  (from  nigh  and  boor,  which 


originally  meant  a farmer, — a nig] 
boo,-,)  one  who  lives  near  to  another. 
Wight,  a person.  Now  used  only  ii 
irony  or  slight  contempt. 


Pronunciation.  — Li v'ing  12,  ev'er-y  36,  and  29,  thuu'der-storm  9,  neigh'bors  9 


THE  TWO  WINDMILLS.— A FABLE. 

1.  Two  neighbors,  living  on  a hill, 

Had  each  — and  side  by  side  — a mill. 
The  one  was  Jones, — a thrifty  wight,— 
Whose  mill  in  every  wind  went  right. 

2.  The  storm  and  tempest  vainly  spent 
Their  rage  upon  it  — round  it  went! 

E’en  when  the  summer  breeze  was  light 
The  whirling  wings  performed  their  flight ; 
And  hence  a village  saying  rose  — 

“ As  sure  as  Jones’s  mill  it  goes.” 

3.  Not  so  with  neighbor  Smith’s,  close  by; 
Full  half  the  time  it  would  not  ply: 

Save  only  when  the  wind  was  icest, 

Just  like  a post  it  stood  at  rest. 

4.  By  every  tempest  it  was  battered, 

By  every  thunderstorm  ’twas  shattered  ; 
Through  many  a rent  the  rain  did  filter; 
And,  fair  or  foul,  ’twas  out  of  kelter; 

And  thus  the  saying  came  at  last  — 

“ Smith’s  mill  is  made  for  folks  that  fast.” 
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5.  Now,  who  can  raid  this  riddle  right  ? 

Two  mills  are  standing  on  one  bight  — 

One  whirling  brisk  wliate’er  the  weather, 

The  other  idle  weeks  together  ! 

G.  Come,  gentle  reader,  lend  thine  ear, 

And  thon  the  simple  truth  shalt  hear; 

And  mark, — for  here  the  moral  lurks, — 
Smith  held  to  faith,  hut  not  to  works; 

While  Jones  believed  in  both,  and  so, 

By  faith  and  practice,  made  it  go ! 

7.  Smith  prayed,  and  straight  sent  in  his  bill, 
Expecting  Heaven  to  tend  his  mill; 

And  grumbled  sore  whene’er  he  found 
That  wheels  ungreased  would  not  go  round. 

8.  Not  so  with  Jones;  for,  though  as  prayerful, 
To  grease  his  wheels  lie  e’er  was  careful, 

And  healed,  with  ready  stitch,  each  rent 
That  ruthless  time  or  tempest  sent ; 

And  thus  by  works  his  faith  expressed  : — 
Good  neighbor  Jones  by  Heaven  was  blessed. 


•LESSON  CXV. 


Atn-let'ic,  strong,  robust,  vigorous. 

Cir-cu'i-tous,  going  round  in  n circuit, 
not  direct. 

Dai.f.,  u low  place  between  hills,  a val- 
ley. 

De  spatch',  to  send  away. 

1)ks  ti-na'tion,  the  intended  place. 

Glade,  a clear  green  space  in  a wood: 
an  opening  made  through  a wood  by 
lopping  off  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

In-uked',  accustomed,  hardened  by  use. 

Lo  co-mo'tive,  (Latin  locus.  place,  and 
moveo , to  move,)  moving  from  place  to 


ilace.  Locomotive  engine,  or  simply 
ocomolivc,  an  engine  for  moving  rail- 
road ears. 

Mood'v,  pensive,  grave. 

PitE-Motr  i-ToiiY,  giving  previous  warn- 
ing or  notice. 

Tei.'e-graph,  (from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  at  a distance  and  to  write.) 
an  instrument  for  conveying  intelli- 
gence by  signals.  The  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  is  an  apparatus  for  convey- 
ing intelligence  by  the  electric  fluid 
passing  from  place  to  place  by  wires 


Pronunciation. — Fam'i-ly  3 r,  ligbt'mag  12,  com-meno'es  1 ",  hund'ral  11, 
haunts  20,  en  gaged'  1,  bade  33,  i-de'a  26c.  beat'eu  4 d, 
pur  sued'  16  and  19,  a mused'  16,  Ind'ian  18. 


A LONG  TIME  AGO. 

1.  In  this  age  of  steamboats,  locomotives,  and  lightning-telegraphs, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  difficulties*  of  traveling  and  communi- 
cating intelligence  a century  and  a half  ago.  A legend,  which  has 
its  origin  in  truth,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  serve  to  show  the 
state  of  things  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer. 

2.  At  that  time  there  lived  in  Boston  a merchant  by  the  name 
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of  Green.  He  had  no  family,  except  an  only  daughter  named 
Alice ; and  she,  at  the  period  when  our  story  commences,  was  stay- 
ing with  an  aunt,  at  Norwich,  in  Connecticut,  a distance  of  about 
one  hundred  miles,  by  the  common  course  of  travel. 

3.  It  was  late  in  November,  when  Mr.  Green  was  suddenly  called 
to  go  to  England;  and,  as  he  desired  to  take  his  daughter  with  him, 
a letter  was  despatched  by  post  to  the  aunt,  at  Norwich,  to  have 
little  Alice  sent  on  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible. 

4.  The  mail  at  that  time  was  carried  on  horseback;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  days  the  epistle  above  mentioned  reached  its  destination. 
The  season  was  uncommonly  cold ; and  winter,  with  bitter  blasts, 
and  premonitory  flurries  of  snow,  had  already  set  in.  IIow,  then, 
in  the  absence  cf  all  public  conveyances,  was  Alice  Green  to  be 
transported  a hundred  miles? 

5.  Various  plans  were  proposed,  discussed,  and  abandoned.  Noth- 
ing better  could  be  devised  than  to  commit  the  child  to  a stout 
Indian,  named  Uncas,  belonging  to  the  Mohegan  tribe,  which  still 
lingered  in  considerable  numbers  around  their  original  haunts,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Norwich.  He  was  known  to  be  faithful,  athletic, 
and  inured  to  toil  and  exposure. 

6.  Uncas  was  therefore  engaged  to  undertake  the  task  ; and  at  a 
time  appointed  Alice  was  committed  to  his  care.  It  was  a chill 
morning  about  the  first  of  December.  The  thin  gray  clouds  ob- 
scured the  sky;  the  air  was  keen  and  biting;  and  here  and  there  a 
small,  round  flake  of  snow  fell  softly  to  the  earth. 

7.  Aunt  Green  kissed  Alice  heartily,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
stuffed  her  bag  with  gingerbread,  saw  her  snug  on  old  Uncas’ s back, 
tucked  his  blanket  close  around  her,  pulled  the  fur  of  her  cap  over 
her  ears,  and,  shedding  a few  tears,  saw  her  depart. 

8.  Uncas  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  beaten  path  — it  was  too  cir- 
cuitous for  him.  Striking  into  the  fields,  he  took  a straight  line  for 
Boston,  and  pursued  his  way  across  hill  and  dale,  through  forest  and 
glade,  as  these  might  chance  to  lie  in  his  way. 

9.  The  snow  soon  began  to  fall,  and  the  earth  was  speedily  car- 
peted with  it.  But  this  did  not  disturb  either  Uncas  or  his  charge. 
He  strode  on  at  a measured  pace,  and  Alice  amused  herself  with  the 
new  objects  that  met  her  sight.  After  a time  she  slept;  and  thus 
the  day  passed  by.  At  night  they  found  shelter  at  an  Indian  hut, 
where  the  little  girl  slept  soundly  upon  a bed  of  bear-skins. 

IQ.  Early  the  next  morning  they  departed  upon  their  journey. 
But  now  the  storm  was  raging  in  good  earnest.  The  air  was  tilled 
with  myriads  of  snow-flakes,  which  the  sharp  blast  dashed  in  drifts 
and  eddies  along  the  earth.  The  wind  was  in  the  face  of  the  trav- 

o 

elers,  and  such  was  the  arrow-like  swiftness  of  the  snow  that  it 
fell  upon  the  face  like  driving  hail. 


11.  Uncas  heeded  not  this  for  himself.  Seeing  that  Alice  was 
protected  from  the  storm,  he  bent  to  the  gale,  and  pushed  on  as 
sturdily  and  steadily  as  if  it  had  been  a dead  calm.  Hour  after  hour 
he  marched  silently  forward,  the  snow  increasing  at  every  step,  and 
the  woods  rocking  and  roaring  in  the  tempest. 

12.  All  around  was  desolate.  Every  sign  of  vegetable  life  was 
buried  in  the  snowy  winding-sheet;  not  a bird  was  heard  or  seen  ; 
even  the  hardy  squirrel,  that  so  gaily  bides  the  winter  blast,  was 
snug  in  his  retreat.  No  house  of  man  was  near.  The  deep  forest 
spread  around  on  every  side.  No  path  guided  the  footsteps  of  the 
travelers. 

13.  Thus  unaided,  unsupported,  the  dark  and  moody  man  pursued 
his  way.  Alice  had  fallen  asleep;  for  even  in  such  circumstances, 
sleep  comes  to  soothe  the  heart  of  childhood.  On  strode  Uncas 
with  that  settled  look  of  endurance,  that  serious,  melancholy,  mys- 
terious aspect  which  marks  his  race,  and  which  seems  imprinted  by 
communion  with  the  rock  and  t lie  forest,  the  river  and  the  mountain, 
the  cataract  and  the  thunderbolt. 

14.  The  day  passed,  and  night  at  length  came.  Plowing  his  way 
through  the  snow,  now  nearly  up  to  his  waist,  the  Indian  turned  a 
little  from  his  course,  and,  as  if  familiar  with  the  place,  laid  down 
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his  charge  at  the  mouth  of  a cave.  They  entered  ; a tire  was  lighted, 
and  the  meal  was  eaten.  The  blanket  was  spread,  Alice  went  to 
sleep,  and  the  Indian  watched  by  her  side. 

15.  The  morning  came.  The  day  was  fair,  but  the  snow  was  so 
deep  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  proceed,  tineas,  however,  did  not 
hesitate.  As  if  no  obstacle  were  in  his  way,  with  Alice  mounted 
on  his  shoulders,  he  set  forward,  and,  with  long  and  laborious  strides, 
advanced  on  his  journey.  Night  brought  him  to  a white  man’s 
dwelling,  where  the  Indian  and  his  precious  burden  were  kindly 
entertained. 

16.  On  the  fifth  day  after  his  departure,  the  faithful  Indian  reached 
Boston,  and  safely  delivered  Alice  into  the  arms  of  her  father.  He 
was  amply  rewarded,  and  speedily  set  out  on  his  return. 

17.  Such  was  a journey,  in  New-England,  of  a hundred  miles,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago! — a journey  which  at  this  day,  by  means 
of  a rail-road,  can  be  accomplished  in  four  hours! 


LESSON  O X VI. 


Bier,  a carriage  for  conveying  the  dead. 
Board,  a table. 

Fes'tat.,  pertaining  to  a feast. 
Lan'guid,  flagging,  drooping,  weary. 


Part,  to  go  away,  to  depart. 

Shrine,  a case  in  which  sacred  things 
are  deposited ; an  altar. 

Turf,  sod. 


Pronunciation. — Shak'ere  4 d,  lan’guid  24,  s/wine  23,  hearth  33,  an-oth'er  27 n. 


BRING  FLOWERS. 

1.  Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  board, 

To  wreath  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured  ! 

Bring  flowers!  they  are  springing  in  wood  and  vale; 

Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale; 

And  the  torch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the  rose, 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flows. 

2.  Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror’s  path  ! 
lie  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormv  wrath; 

He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back  ; 

The  vines  lie  crushed  in  his  chariot’s  track  ; 

The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  day  — 

Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror’s  way. 

3.  Bring  flowers  to  the  captive’s  lonely  cell ! 

They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell; 

Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky, 

And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye; 

They  will  bear  him  a thought  of  the  sunny  hours, 

And  the  dream  of  his  youth  — bring  him  flowers,  wild  flowers. 
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4.  Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear! 

They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hair: 

She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mirth; 

She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father’s  hearth  ; 

Her  place  is  now  by  another’s  side  — 

Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride. 

5.  Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o’er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white  rose  burst- 
For  this  in  the  woods  was  the  violet  nursed  ; 

Though  they  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  ours, 

They  are  love’s  last  gift  — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  flowers. 

6.  Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer! 
They  are  nature’s  offering ; their  place  is  there  ; 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart; 

With  a voice  of  promise  they  come  and  depart; 

They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours; 

They  break  forth  in  glory  — bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 
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De  vise’,  to  contrive,  to  plan. 

Lu’min-a  ry,  any  body  that  gives  light ; 

the  "rrnt  luminary  is  the  sun. 
Mag'is-trate,  a public  civil  officer. 
Prk'vi-ous,  going  before  in  time,  prior. 

Pronunciation. 


Sol  ace,  to  comfort,  to  cheer. 
So-lic’i-tude,  anxiety. 

Ta'i’Er,  a small  wax  candle,  a small 
light 

Tran'quil,  quiet,  calm,  peaceful. 


— iS’H-pc'ri  or  1(>  and  1!),  pur-si/its'  1(1  and  19,  bus'deSl, 
glim'mcr  mg  94,  sol'a-cing  '27a,  liis'to-ry  3</. 


WASHINGTON  IN  RETIREMENT. 

1.  There  is  no  part  of  Washington’s  career  which  commands 
more  admiration  than  his  private  life  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  Having  served  his  country  as  a 
soldier  and  a chief  magistrate,  he  had  yet  something  to  do, — to  set 
a great  and  noble  example  in  the  surrender  of  power  and  personal 
ambition.  The  following  passages  will  show  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  he  seems  to  be  superior  to  almost  all  other  men. 

2.  Being  established  again  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  freed  from  pub- 
lic toils  and  cares,  Washington  returned  to  the  same  habits  of  life 
and  the  same  pursuits  that  he  had  always  practiced  at  that  place. 
In  writing  to  a friend,  a few  weeks  after  his  return,  he  said  that  he 
began  his  daily  course  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  first  made 
preparations  for  the  business  of  the  day. 

3.  “ By  the  time  I have  accomplished  these  matters,”  he  adds, 
“ breakfast  is  ready.  This  being  over,  I mount  my  horse  and  ride 
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round  my  farms,  which  employs  me  until  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner; 
at  which  I rarely  miss  seeing  strange  faces,  come,  as  they  say,  out 
of  respect  for  me. 

4.  “ The  usual  time  of  sitting  at  table,  a walk,  and  tea,  bring  me 
within  the  dawn  of  candle-light:  previous  to  which,  if  not  prevented 
by  company,  I resolve  that,  as  soon  as  the  glimmering  taper  supplies 
the  place  of  the  great  luminary,  I will  retire  to  my  writing-table, 
and  reply  to  the  letters  1 have  received.  This  history  of  a day  will 
serve  for  a year.” 

5.  And  in  this  manner  a year  passed  away,  and  with  no  other 
variety  than  that  of  the  change  of  visitors,  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  pay  their  respects  or  gratify  their  curiosity. 

(J.  The  feelings  of  Washington  on  being  relieved  from  the  solici- 
tude and  burdens  of  office  were  forcibly  expressed  in  letters  to  his 
friends.  “At  length,”  said  he,  in  writing  to  Lafayette,  “I  have  be- 
come a private  citizen  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

7.  “ Under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  free  from  the 
bustle  of  a camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I am  solacing 
myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments  of  which  the  soldier,  who  is 
ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  statesman,  whose  watchful  days  and 
sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  his  own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries  — as  if  this  globe  were 
insufficient  forusall — and  the  courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the 
countenance  of  his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a gracious  smile,  can 
have  very  little  conception. 

8.  “ I have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I am 
retiring  within  myself,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk, 
and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  En- 
vious of  none,  I am  determined  to  be  pleased  with  all.” 


LESSON  C X V I I I 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  19. — When  the  consonant  s is  followed  by  w, 
avoid  giving  to  s the  sound  of  sh,  as  when  suit  is  pronounced  shoot. 
But  note  the  exceptions  mentioned  in  the  caution — and  also  that  in 
u'sual,  s should  have  the  sound  of  zh. 

(1.)  I assume  the  debt.  (2.)  Resume  the  argument.  (3.)  Be  not  presuming. 
(4  ) The  fire  consumed  it.  (5.)  That  is  a suitable  offer.  (6.)  God  is  supreme. 
(7)  Be  superior  to  superstition  (8.)  “The  rooms.  Madam,  do  not  exactly  suit 
me.” — “Then,  Sir,”  she  replied,  “you  may  go  and  shoot  yourself  elsewhere.”  |9.| 
But  suicide  did  not  suit  me  either.  (Id.)  The  sugar  is  consumed.  (11.)  A super* 
fluous  suture  may  ensue.  (12.)  The  suitor,  though  superb,  was  supine 
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Ag’o-nt,  the  pnngs  of  death. 

Hke'tling,  jutting  out,  hanging  over. 

Couse,  a dead  body  ; a poetical  word  for 
corpse. 

Gam'uol,  a skipping  about  in  frolic, 
sport. 

Ho.v'ek,  to  hang  fluttering  in  the  air 
overhead. 


Pal'lid,  pale,  wan. 

Uiv'en,  split,  divided  by  violence. 
Sev'eu,  to  divide,  to  part,  to  force  asun- 
der. 

Surge,  a swelling  sen,  a rising  billow. 
Whiri.,  a turning  with  rapidity,  any 
thing  that  turns  rapidly. 

Wil'dered,  lost,  bewildered. 


Pronunciation. — QuivVr-ing  34,  storm  9,  listened  21,  entcli  33,  fore'hend  33, 
re-veal'  1,  coji-ceal'  lg.  mul  lilt,  fear'ful  22,  rivV/i  4</,  hov  er  33. 


1.  Far,  far  o’er  the  deep  is  mv  island-thronfe, 
Where  the  sea-gull  roams  and  reigns  alone; 
AVIiere  naught  is  seen  but  the  beetling  rock, 

And  naught  is  heard  but  the  ocean-shock. 

And  the  scream  of  birds  when  the  storm  is  nigh, 
And  the  crash  of  the  wreck,  and  the  fearful  cry 
Of  drowning  men  in  their  agony. 


2.  I love  to  sit,  when  the  waters  sleep, 

And  ponder  the  depths  of  the  glassy  deep, 
'Fill  I dream  that  I float  on  a corse  at  sea, 
And  sing  of  the  feast  that  is  made  for  me. 

I love  on  the  rush  of  the  storm  to  sail, 

And  mingle  mv  scream  with  the  hoarser  gale. 
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3.  I saw  a storm  as  it  gathered  fast; 

I heard  the  roar  of  the  coming  blast ; 

1 marked  the  ship  in  her  fearful  strife, 

As  she  flew  on  the  tide  like  a thing  of  life. 

4.  But  the  whirlwind  came,  and  her  masts  were  wrung 
Away,  and  away  on  the  waters  flung. 

On  the  hidden  rocks  like  a hawk  she  rushed, 

And  the  sea  through  her  riven  timbers  gushed ; 

O’er  the  whirling  surge  the  wreck  was  flung, 

And  loud  on  the  gale  wild  voices  rung. 


5.  I gazed  on  the  scene.  I saw  despair 
On  the  pallid  brows  of  a youthful  pair. 

The  maiden  drooped  like  a gentle  flower 

That  is  lashed  by  the  gale  in  its  quivering  bower; 

Her  arms  round  her  lover  she  wildly  twined, 

And  gazed  on  the  sea  with  a wildered  mind. 

6.  He  bent  o’er  the  trembler,  and  sheltered  her  form 
From  the  splash  of  the  sea  and  the  sweep  of  the  storm. 
They  sink  in  the  tide, — but  it  cannot  sever 

The  fond  ones  who  sleep  in  its  depths  forever ! 

7.  Wild,  wild  was  the  storm,  and  loud  was  its  roar, 

And  strange  were  the  sights  that  I hovered  o’er. 

I saw  the  babe  with  its  mother  die  ; 

I listened  to  catch  its  parting  sigh; 

And  [ screamed  to  see  the  black  billows  play 
With  the  sleeping  child  in  their  gambols  gay, 

8.  I saw  a girl  whose  arms  were  white 

As  the  foam  that  flashed  on  the  billow’s  hight; 

And  the  ripples  played  with  her  glossy  curls, 

And  her  cheek  was  kissed  by  the  dancing  whirls ; 

But  her  bosom  was  dead  to  hope  and  fear, 

For  she  shuddered  not  as  the  shark  came  near. 

9.  I poised  my  foot  on  the  forehead  fair 
Of  a lovely  boy  that  floated  there ; 

i looked  in  the  eyes  of  the  drowning  brave, 

As  upward  they  gazed  through  the  glassy  wave ; 

I screamed  o’er  the  bubbles  that  told  of' death, 

And  stooped  as  the  last  gave  up  his  breath. 

10.  I flapped  my  wing,  for  the  work  was  done ; 

The  storm  was  hushed,  and  the  laughing  sun 
Sent  his  gushing  light  o’er  the  sullen  seas. 

And  I tell  my  tale  to  the  fainting  breeze, 

Of  the  hidden  things  which  the  waves  conceal, 

And  the  sea-bird’s  song  alone  can  reveal. 
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Accra  ma'tion,  (Latin  <r irclamn , to  cry 
out,)  n about  oi'  oppluuae  uttered  by  u 
multitude. 

A'er-o-naut,  (from  two  Greek  words 
meaning  air  and  smtur, ) one  who  sails 
or  Hoats  in  the  air. 

Ciu-cum'ference,  (Latin  circum,  a- 
round,  and  fero,  to  carry,)  tho  line  that 
goes  round  a circle. 

En-thu'si-as.m,  (from  a Greek  word 
meaning  to  infuse  n divine  spirit,)  heat 
of  imagination,  ardent  feelings 


In  flate’,  (Latin  injlatiit,  from  injln,i o 
blow  into,)  to  swell  with  air  or  breath. 

1’aii'a  ciiL'  l E,  inii  'ii  sliii/r,  (from  Greek 
/in rit,  against,  and  French  chute , a 
fall,)  an  instrument  to  prevent  the  ra- 
pidity of  descent. 

Si’Ec'ta  ci.e,  (Latin  specto,  to  behold,)  a 
show,  a sight. 

Un  der  stand',  to  comprehend  , literal- 
ly, to  stand  under,  so  as  to  support  or 
hold  up  in  the  mind. 


Pronunciation.—  /l'or  onnut  2Gc,  ro  mance’  2 (in,  wit'/ics*  lr,  his'to  ry  -id,  in'ter- 

esfing  3A,  chil'd/rn  1 1 , grad  u n/  lv  3«,  fas/'ened  21 , were  33,  be-nea th‘  15, 
dis  ap  pen/cd' 22,  ml  ven'/n  rous  18. 

THE  THREE  SISTERS. 

1.  Three  sisters  went  to  see  the  ascent  of  a balloon.  A multi- 
tude of  people  were  present  to  witness  the  spectacle.  When  till  was 
prepared  the  aeronaut  entered  t he  little  car  beneath  t he  immense 
bag  of  silk,  which  was  now  inflated  with  gas. 

2.  lie  held  in  his  lap  a eat  fastened  in  a cage,  attached  to  which 
wtis  an  instrument  like  an  umbrella,  called  a parachute.  In  a few 
moments  lie  called  out,  ‘"All  right!” 

il.  The  attendants  let  go  t he  net-work,  and  up  went  the  balloon, 
and  up  went  the  adventurous  voyager  in  the  little  car  swinging  be- 
neath. It  was  an  exciting  scene,  and  the  people  were  so  delighted 
that  the  air  rang  with  acclamations. 

4.  The  three  sisters,  Jane,  Anne,  and  Lucy, — whom  we  shall,  on 
the  present  occasion,  call  History,  Poetry,  and  Komance, — were  as 
much  pleased  as  the  rest,  and  shouted  with  their  young  voices  as 
loud  as  they  could. 

5.  What  rendered  it  all  the  more  interesting  was.  that  the  people 
could  see  the  aeronaut,  who  waved  a little  Hag  as  lie  ascended;  and 
though  it  was  fearful  to  see  a man  so  high  in  the  air,  yet  he  appeared 
quite  at  his  ease,  and  very  much  gratified  to  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
enthusiasm. 

6.  When  the  balloon  had  risen  to  a great  bight,  so  as  to  look  no 
larger  than  a melon,  the  aeronaut  let  the  cat  and  cage  fall;  but  they 
were  attached  to  the  parachute,  which  kept  them  from  coming  down 
very  swiftly. 

7.  It  was  a beautiful  sight.  At  first  the  cage  and  parachute 
were  hardly  visible;  but  they  grew  more  and  more  distinct,  and  at 
last  they  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  finally  dropped  upon  a 
distant  hill.  Some  boys  ran  to  the  place,  and  behold!  puss  was  in 
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the  cage,  a good  deal  frightened,  but  as  safe  as  ever.  There  are 
very  few  of  her  race  which  have  had  sucli  a ride  as  this! 

8.  At  last  the  balloon  looked  no  larger  than  a fly;  then  it  entered 
a cloud,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  company  separated,  and  went 
to  their  homes,  all  talking  of  the  balloon  and  the  aeronaut  and 
puss  and  the  parachute. 

9.  Our  three  little  girls  also  returned  to  their  home,  and,  rushing 
up  to  their  mother,  they  were  each  so  eager  to  tell  the  story  that 
neither  could  be  understood. 

10.  At  length  their  mother  said  to  them,  “My  dear  children,  I 
must  hear  you  one  at  a time,  Let  us  all  sit  down,  and  History,  who 
is  the  eldest,  shall  tell  the  story  first;  then  Poetry  shall  take  her  turn, 
and  Romance  shall  come  next. 

3 1 . To  this  they  all  agreed,  and  History  began  as  follows:  “We 
reached  the  place  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  were 
already  many  people  present ; but,  as  the  time  advanced,  others  came, 
and  soon  about  two  thousand  people  were  there. 

12.  “The  balloon  was  a large  bag  of  silk,  about  forty  feet  long  and 
eighty  feet  in  circumference.  When  full  of  gas  it  was  shaped  like 
a pear,  the  stem  downward.  The  silk  was  oiled,  so  as  to  retain  the 
gas,  which  is  lighter  than  the  air,  and  floats  upward  in  it,  as  a piece 
of  wood  does  in  water. 

13.  “The  balloon  was  enclosed  in  a network,  and  beneath  was 
attached  a little  car  or  boat,  in  which  the  aeronaut  sat  when  he 
ascended. 

14.  “As  the  gas  was  conducted  to  the  balloon  the  latter  gradually 
swelled  out;  and  when  it  was  full  the  men,  who  held  it  down,  let 
go,  and  it  ascended,  with  the  man,  into  the  air. 

15.  “He  was  cheered  by  the  voices  of  the  people,  and  he  waved 
a little  flag  back  and  forth  in  return.  It  was  a pleasing  scene,  in 
which  fear  for  the  airy  sailor  was  mingled  with  admiration  for  his 
skill  and  courage. 

16.  “The  man  had  taken  up  with  him  a cat  enclosed  in  a cage, 
and  to  this  cage  a parachute  was  attached.  When  he  had  risen  to 
the  hight  of  about  a thousand  feet,  he  let  go  the  cage,  which  came 
gently  down  like  a snow-flake,  falling  at  last  on  a distant  hill.  The 
cat  was  taken  up  unhurt. 

17.  “The  balloon  gradually  grew  less  and  less  to  the  eye;  finally 
it  disappeared  in  a thick  cloud,  upon  which  the  rays  of  the  evening 
sun  were  now  falling.” 

18.  Such  was  the  account  given  of  the  scene  by  History.  And 
now  Poetry  began : — 

19.  “Oh, mother,  it  was  beautiful  to  see! 

Like  a bright  bubble  rose  the  light  balloon, 

And  like  a bird  it  sailed  along  the  air. 
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I felt  that  it  must  be  a tliinj;  of  life. 
So  gently  and  so  gracefully  it  sailed. 


20.  “ And  the  bold  sailor  looked  so  happy,  too; 


A fear  crept  o’er  me  as  I saw  him  rise, 
And  yet  1 wished  that  I was  sailing  too. 
How  beautiful  to  mount  the  liquid  air, 
To  see  below  you  the  admiring  crowd, 
With  eyes  intently  gazing  at  your  (light, 


* . p C*  J p 

And  hearts  all  beating  as  they  see  you  rise. 


Oh,  beautiful,  indeed  ! 


\ 

\ 


21. 


“ And  then,  dear  mother, 


As  the  balloon  ascended  high  and  higher, 

So  softly  did  it  glide  away,  it  seemed 
A sweet  dream  fading  from  the  memory. 

22.  l' Tt  rose,  till  now  no  larger  than  an  insect, 

It  stole  into  a cloud,  and  hid  itself. 

A saddened  feeling  then  came  o’er  my  soul  — 


{ 213.  Ilerc  there  was  a pause,  and  the  blue-eyed  girl  stood  waiting  i 

s a moment,  as  if  expecting  an  answer.  But  Bomanee  was  impatient  ? 
? to  begin;  and  her  dark  eye,  shaded  by  long  black  lashes,  seemed  to  \ 
| grow  larger  and  brighter  as  she  spoke  thus:  — 

j 24.  “History  has  told  you,  mother,  all  the  events  that  occurred,  ; 
| and  she  has  accurately  described  them.  Poetry  has  painted  the  £ 
5 scene,  and  made  it  bright  and  clear  by  comparisons.  J 

| 25.  “Bitt  I must  tell  you  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  it  awakened  ( 

\ in  my  mind,  and  of  the  fairy  world  in  which  I seemed  to  be  while  \ 
| I looked  on  the  balloon.  ) 

? 26.  “When  the  balloon  ascended  I seemed  to  go  with  it  into  a > 

5 new  scene.  I think  I have  dreamed  something  like  it  in  my  sleep,  J 
\ when  my  thoughts  were  like  wings,  and  all  around  was  fair  and  i 
I heavenly.  As  the  balloon  went  up  1 seemed  to  ascend  also, 
t 27.  “I  did  not  at  the  moment  think  how  strange  it  was;  but  I \ 
i went  on  fancying  myself  with  the  balloon,  and  riding  upon  the  air  $ 
$ in  that  little  boat.  And  I thought  of  the  vast  blue  space  around,  $ 
S and  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  heaven  above,  and  I seemed  endowed,  ( 
s like  an  angel,  with  the  power  of  rising  upward,  and  seeing  earth  5 
? and  sky  and  heaven  in  a more  glorious  light.  I felt  a sort  of  hap-  i 

Ipiness  I cannot  express. 

28.  “As  the  balloon  sailed  farther  and  farther  upon  the  airy  sea,  ? 
and  as  it  grew  less  and  less  to  the  sight,  like  a ship  that  glides  away  \ 

I upon  the  ocean,  I began  to  think  of  the  realms  to  which  it  seemed  J 
hastening.  ; 

20.  “And  at  last,  when  it  flew  into  the  cloud,  I did  not  perceive  | 
that  it  had  disappeared.  My  eye  was  still  bent  upon  the  spot,  \ 


Why  was  it,  mother?  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?” 


\ 
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and  I fancied  I was  yet  with  it.  and  that  I was  sailing  on  and  on, 
upon  the  blue  deep,  and  among  regions  where  the  happy  and  the 
lovely  dwell  forever.” 

30.  When  Romance  had  reached  this  point  of  her  story  the  mother 
smiled,  and  History  tittered  aloud.  Poetry,  however,  drew  to  her 
side,  and  seemed  entranced  with  the  tale  of  the  dark-eyed  girl.  But 
Romance,  abashed  by  the  ridicule  she  had  excited,  was  silent. 

31.  Now,  perchance,  some  of  our  readers  may  smile  at  this  story; 
but  it  is  not  without  significance.  Our  purpose  is  to  teach  the 
meaning  of  three  words  — history,  poetry,  and  romance. 

32.  History  is  a true  record  of  events;  and,  accordingly,  the  little 
girl  whom  we  call  History  tells  the  exact  story  of  the  balloon. 

33.  Poetry  is  a display  of  fanciful  thoughts,  and  deals  much  in 
comparison;  and  so  our  little  Poetry  gives  a fanciful  description  of 
the  scene,  embellishing  her  tale  with  numerous  illustrations. 

34.  Romance  is  a picture  of  wil  l and  wonderful  scenes  and  feel- 
ings; and  our  dark-haired  maiden  who  deals  in  romance  sets  forth 
the  fairy  world  of  visions,  and  the  sentiments  that  are  reflected  in 
her  own  heart. 


| LESSON  CXXI. 

\ Hi  a wath'a,  the  name  of  the  hero  of  I Craft,  art,  skill  in  a pursuit. 

J an  Indian  legend  | Lokf.,  learning,  knowledge. 

\ Pronunciation. — Pas  'time  5i,  la'bors  9,  ar'roro  6,  strength  25,  ere  33,  fleet 'ness  le 

i HIAWATHA. 

; 1.  Out  of  childhood  into  manhood 

} Now  had  grown  my  Hiawatha1  — 

\ Skilled  in  all  the  games  of  hunters; 

Learned  in  all  the  lore  of  old  men ; 

In  all  youthful  sports  and  pastimes; 

In  all  manly  arts  and  labors. 

2.  Swift  of  foot  was  Hiawatha; 

He  could  shoot  an  arrow  from  him, 

And  run  forward  with  such  fleetness 
That  the  arrow  fell  behind  him. 


3.  Strong  of  arm  was  Hiawatha; 

He  could  shoot  ten  arrows  upward, 

Shoot  them  with  such  strength  and  swiftness 
That  the  tenth  had  left  the  bow-string 
Ere  the  first  to  earth  had  fallen. 

I.ONGFKU.OW. 
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Ai.-ma-den',  a town  of  Spain,  notoil  for 
its  quicksilver-mines 

At-ti-tu'di  nizk,  to  assume  affected 
attitudes. 

Au'ti-san.  one  skilled  in  any  art,  mys- 
tery, or  trade,  a mechanic. 

Bik'ming-h am,  a town  in  England,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  manufactories,  par- 
ticularly of  hardware. 

Detached',  disunited,  separate. 

En  dowed',  furnished  with. 

GogV.le,  full,  prominent. 

Mass'ive,  bulky,  weighty. 

So-i.ic'it,  to  importune,  to  beg. 

PRONUNCIATION. — So-licV  lc,  lid  von'/, 
ox-trrtor'di-na-ry  33,  sa-lut'ed  1.6, 
con  sumed'  16  and  19,  eenV/t-i 
in-ge-nii'i-ty  1 


Pam'pas,  a name  given  to  vast  prairies 
in  South  America. 

Ped'al,  (Latin  pcs,  pedis,  the  foot,)  a 
contrivance  in  a musical  instrument, 
acted  upon  by  tbe  foot 

Pi-a'no-foh'te,  (from  the  Italian  piano, 
soft,  and  forte,  loud,)  a stringed  mu- 
sical instrument;  sometimes  culled 
pin  no. 

Po-to-si' (pronounced  po-lo-see'),  a city 
of  Bolivia,  near  which  are  extensive 
silver-mines. 

Sal'vkr,  a plate  on  which  any  thing  is 
presented. 

ncs  17  and  18,  p/  n'nn  39,  Ba'Ael  ~7b, 
5u-ma/tr«  (Siiinnlt'frn)  7,  so’frt  7, 
ies  16  and  18.  in'tcr-csMng  36, 

6,  for'c sts  129. 


THE  RESULTS  OP  HUMAN  INDUSTRY  AND 
ENTERPRISE. 

I.  I was  dozing  by  my  evening  fireside, when  one  of  those  hasty 
visions  passed  before  my  mind,  which  sometimes  seem  to  reveal  the 
contents  of  volumes  in  the  space  of  a few  seconds. 

‘2.  It  appeared  as  if  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room  became 
suddenly  alive  and  endowed  with  speech;  and  that  each  one  came 
forward  to  solicit  my  attention,  and  beseech  me  to  write  its  life  and 
adventures. 

3.  'Lite  portly  piano-forte,  advancing  with  a sort  of  elephantine 
step,  informed  me  that  its  rose-wood  covering  was  violently  torn 
from  its  birth-place  in  the  forests  of  Brazil;  its  massive  legs  of  pine 
grew  in  the  wilds  of  Maine;  the  iron  which  formed  its  frame  was 
dug  from  a mine  in  Sweden;  its  strings  were  fabricated  in  France; 
the  brazen  rods  of  the  pedals  were  made  of  copper  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, mixed  with  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi;  the  covering  of 
the  keys  was  formed  of  the  tusks  of  elephants  from  Africa;  the 
varnish  was  from  India;  the  hinges  from  Birmingham;  and  the 
whole  were  wrought  into  their  present  form  at  the  world-renowned 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Chickering  & Co.,  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 

4.  While  I was  musing  on  the  singular  fact  that  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  had  been  ransacked  for  the  materials  of  which  to  con- 
struct this  singular  instrument,  I heard  an  extraordinary  rattling  in 
the  china-closet. 

o.  On  opening  the  door  and  looking  in,  1 beheld  with  amazement 
every  article, — plates,  platters,  bowls  and  tumblers,  castors  and 
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cream-pots,  salvers  and  salt- dishes — nt-tituIITfrmng,  as  if  inspired 
with  some  extraordinary  emotion.  All  began  to  speak  at  once,  and 
a confusion  worse  than  that  of  Babel  saluted  my  ears. 

6.  Amid  the  din  I could  gather  only  a few  detached  sounds. 
The  set  of  phials  in  the  castor-stand  seemed  to  have  the  advantage 
in  lungs,  and  I therefore  caught  the  following  sentences: 

7.  “I,”  said  Mustard,  “was  raised  by  an  old  woman  in  France, 
and  manufactured  in  Paris.”  “And  I,”  said  Pepper,  “was  culti- 
vated by  the  swarthy  Malays  of  Sumatra,  and  made  a voyage  half 
round  the  world  to  get  here.” 

8.  “And  I,”  said  Ketchup,  “came  into  existence  as  a mushroom, 
and  was  pickled  in  Louisville.”  “And  I,”  said  Soy,  “was  reared 
and  manufactured  in  Japan.”  “And  I,”  said  Sweet  Oil,  “came 
from  the  sunny  climes  of  Italy.”  “And  I,”  said  Vinegar,  with  a 
scowl  and  a scream,  “I  came  from  hard  cider!” 

9.  Bewildered  by  the  clamors  of  the  china-closet,  I shut  the  door 
in  the  face  of  the  tumultuous  crowd ; but,  though  I had  silenced  one 
source  of  annoyance,  another  was  before  me.  The  carpet  rose  and 
fell  like  waves  beneath  my  feet;  and  at  length  one  of  the  large 
circular  figures  stood  erect,  and,  with  goggle  eyes  and  enormous 
mouth,  addressed  me  as  follows: 

10.  “I  was  born  upon  the  backs  of  sheep  that  were  fed  in  Asia 
Minor;  I was  spun  by  those  who  pray  five  times  a day  to  Mahomet; 
the  colors  that  decorate  me  were  gathered  from  the  three  kingdoms 
of  nature;  and  I was  woven  in  a machine,  the  invention  of  which 
required  twenty  centuries.” 

1 1.  Scarcely  was  this  speech  ended  when  I saw  the  mirror  sway- 
ing rapidly  back  and  forth;  and  after  a moment  it  exclaimed, 
“Listen  to  me!  The  glass  which  forms  my  face  was  once  the  waste 
sand  of  the  pit;  this  was  purified  and  exalted  by  fire.  I was  then 
polished  by  the  artisans  of  Paris. 

12.  “The  quicksilver  which  gives  me  my  magical  power  was  dug 
from  the  mines  of  Alrhaxten,  a thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  the  gold  which  gilds  my  frame  was  washed  from  the 
mountains  of  California;  and,  having  been  brought  on  mules  across 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  was  beaten  to  the  thinness  of  the  thirty- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.” 

13.  Hardly  was  this  burst  of  rhetoric  ended  when  the  lamp 
declared  that  its  oil  once  dwelt  in  the  head  of  a whale  seventy  feet 
in  length,  which  had  plowed  the  Pacific  for  half  a century. 

14.  A book  that  lay  upon  the  table  spoke  of  containing  in  its 
leaves  a variety  of  rags,  which  were  gathered  from  the  four  winds, 
and  each  of  which  could  tell  a tale. 

15.  A sofa  said  something  of  hair  from  the  tails  of  wild  horses, 
caught  on  the  pampas  of  South  America,  and  of  lofty  trees  of 
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mahogany,  cut  down  amid  the  mighty  forests  of  Honduras.  The 
scene  grew  more  and  more  bewildering;  and,  as  each  object  seemed 
to  be  endowed  with  a fiercer  aspect  and  a louder  tone,  my  heart  beat 
violently,  and  1 awoke. 

Hi.  But  though  my  vision  had  departed,  it  left  behind  a train  of 
curious  and  interesting  reflections.  1 began  to  consider  the  results 
of  human  industry,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise,  bringing  together  in  a 
single  room,  and  for  the  use  of  a single  individual,  the  products  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  thus  weaving,  as  by  a bond  of  mutual 
interest,  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue  info  one  great 
partnership. 


LESSON  C X X I I I. 


Brink,  water  impregnated  with  salt,  the 
sen. 

Cok'al,  a hard  substance,  red.  white,  or 
black,  formed  by  a little  animal  in  the 
ocean ; it  has  sometimes  the  form  of 
trees  or  shrubs. 

Drift,  (from drive,)  that  which  is  driven 
by  wind  or  water:  a heap  of  anything 
driven  together. 


Dut.se,  a kind  of  sea-weed. 

Fan-cou  ai.,  coral  in  the  shape  of  a fan. 
Goi.d'fish,  a small  beautiful  fish  of  a 
yellowish  or  golden  color. 

Lea,  an  extensive  plain,  a meadow. 
Mul'let,  a species  of  sea  fish. 

Muiik'v,  dark,  gloomy,  cloudy. 
Sfan'ci.e,  to  besprinkle  with  spangles, 
stars,  or  shining  bodies. 


Pronunciation  — And  29,  doie  1(>,  moun'ta;//  1c,  bil'loresC,  clear  22,  bpni/'ti -fill  16. 
T H E COUAL-GKOVE. 

1.  Dkkp  in  the  wave  is  a coral-grove, 

Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove  ; 

Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue, 

That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew. 

But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine, 

Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 

2.  The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift, 

And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  snow  ; 

From  coral  rocks  the  sea-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  billows  flow  ; 

The  water  is  calm  and  still  below, 

For  the  winds  and  waves  are  absent  there, 

And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 
. In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 

3.  There,  with  its  waving  blades  of  green, 

The  sea-flag  streams  through  the  silent  water; 

And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse,  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a banner  bathed  in  slaughter. 

There  with  a light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  clear,  bine  sea ; 
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And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 
Are  bending  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea ; — 

4.  And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 

And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  waves  his  own. 


\ 


5.  And  when  the  ship  from  his  fury  flies, 

When  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 

When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murky  skies, 

And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore, — 

Then  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove, 

Where  the  waters  murmur  tranquilly 

Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove. 

PERCIVAL. 


LESSON  CXXIV. 


Ac-qui-es'cence,  silent  submission. 

Ado  ra'tion,  (Latin  ad,  to,  and  os,  oris, 
the  mouth,)  worship,  homage.  In  an- 
cient times  adoration  was  performed 
by  putting  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth 
and  bowing  the  body  down  to  the 
earth. 

Be-nig'ni-ty,  kindness,  graciousness. 

Crys'tal,  bright,  clear,  lucid. 

Def  er  ence,  regard,  respect. 


M -lest',  to  trouble,  to  disturb. 
Lux-u'ki-ance,  rank  growth,  exuber- 
ance. 

Pop'u-lous,  full  of  inhabitants. 
Pros'trate,  to  lay  fiat,  to  throw  down. 
Rai'ment,  clothing,  garments. 
Scru'ti-ny,  close  examination. 

Veer' ing,  turning,  changing  direction. 
Verd'ure,  greenness,  freshness  of  vege- 
tation. 


Pronunciation  — Verdbire  16  and  18,  lux-?/ri-ancel6,  pop'w-lous  16,  an.r-i'e  ty  28, 
glit'ter-iug  3 b,  pur-sue'  16  and  19,  sa-pe'ri  or  16  and  19,  ho-ri'zon  26c. 


THE  DISCOVERY. 

1.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  12th  October,  1492,  that 
Columbus  first  beheld  the  New  World.  When  the  day  dawned  lie 
saw  before  him  a level  and  beautiful  island,  several  leagues  in  extent, 
of  great  freshness  and  verdure,  and  covered  with  trees,  like  a conti- 
nuous orchard. 

2.  Though  every  tiling  appeared  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  untamed 
nature,  yet  the  island  was  evidently  populous;  for  the  inhabitants 
were  seen  issuing  from  t he  woods,  and  running  from  all  parts  to  the 
shore,  where  they  stood  gazing  at  the  ships. 

3.  Columbus  made  signal  for  the  ships  to  cast  anchor,  and  the 
boats  to  be  manned  and  armed.  lie  entered  his  own  boat,  richly 
attired  in  scarlet,  and  bearing  the  royal  standard,  while  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  and  his  brother  put  oil’  in  company,  in  their  boats, 
each  bearing  the  banner  of  the  enterprise.  Immediately  on  landing, 
Columbus  proceeded  to  take  formal  possession  of  (lie  country. 
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4.  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  they  had  ; 
beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails  set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  f 
supposed  them  some  monsters,  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  da r-  j 
ing  the  night.  They  had  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  watched  their  j 
movements  with  awful  anxiety. 

.5.  Their  veering  about  apparently  without  effort,  the  shifting  and  $ 
furling  of  their  sails  resembling  huge  wings,  tilled  them  with  aston-  $ 
ishment.  When  they  beheld  the  boats  approach  the  shore,  and  a ; 
number  of  strange  beings,  elad  in  glittering  steel  or  raiment  of  va-  \ 
rious  colors,  landing  upon  the  beach,  they  lied  in  affright  to  the  S 
woods.  j 

0.  Finding,  however,  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pursue  or  t 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their  terror,  and  ap-  $ 
proached  the  Spaniards  with  great  awe,  frequently  prostrating  them-  \ 
selves  on  the  earth,  and  making  signs  of  adoration. 

7.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted  their  attention,  from  his  £ 
commanding  bight,  his  air  of  superiority,  his  dress  of  scarlet,  and  £ 
the  deference  which  was  paid  him  by  his  companions;  all  which 
pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander. 

8.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  simplicity,  their  gentleness,  and 
the  confidence  they  reposed  in  beings  who  must  have  appeared  to 
them  so  strange  and  formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny  with  perfect 
acquiescence, 

9.  The  wondering  savages  were  won  by  his  benignity ; they  now 
supposed  that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firmament  which 
bounded  their  horizon,  or  that  they  had  descended  from  above  with 
their  ample  wings,  and  that  these  marvelous  beings  were  inhabitants 
of  the  skies. 

10.  The  land  thus  discovered  was  named  St.  Salvador  by  Colum- 
bus, and  has  since  received  the  title  of  Cat  Island.  It  was  one  of 
the  Bahamas,  a group  which  lies  to  the  east  of  Florida. 

IRVING. 


LESSON  CXXV. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS.  \ 

Refer  to  C action  1,  Ki;c.  e. — The  reason  why  these  two  termi-  $ 
nations  are  here  specially  mentioned  is  because  errors  in  their  pronun- 
ciation  are  so  very  common.  { 

(1.)  In  darkness  lawless  deeds  can  lmve  no  witness.  (2.)  Drunkcuness  is  a ' 
shameless  vice.  (3.)  The  harness  was  strengthless.  (4.)  Thriftlessness  is  a helpless  * 
weakness.  (5.)  Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe.  (6.)  Harold  the  ' 
Dauntless.  (7.)  Sleeplessness  and  restlessness  are  signs  of  healtlilessness.  ;8.)  The  • 
cypress  marked  the  tenantless  wilderness. 
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Afield',  to  the  field. 

A-e'ri-al,  belonging  to  the  air,  high. 
Bow'er,  shady  retreat. 

Car'ol,  to  sing,  to  warble. 
Cat'a-logue,  a list,  an  enumeration. 
Choir,  a collection  of  singers. 
Chron'i-cle,  to  record,  to  register. 
Clam'or-ous,  noisy,  loud. 

De-scry\  to  see  from  a distance. 
I)is-cord'ant,  not  harmonious,  harsh. 


Pa  rade',  to  go  about  for  show 
Pat'mos,  a small  rocky  island  in  the 
Archipelago,  celebrated  as  the  place 
of  St.  John’s  exile. 

Pil'grim,  a traveler,  a wanderer. 
Pon'der-ous,  very  heavy,  weighty. 
Se-ques'tered,  secluded,  private. 
Swain,  a young  man,  a peasant. 
Taw'dry,  showy  without  gracefulness. 
Tur'tle,  the  turtle-dove. 


Pronunciation. — Cen'Hi.-ries  Hi  and  18,  trump V 14,  thun'der-ing  34,  e-ter'nal  1, 
tears  22,  mel'o-dies  2 d,  de  scried'  1,  choir  33,  whis'/ling  21.  a-e'ri-al  33, 
clam'or-ous  3 d,  part'ridge  9,  awd  29. 


GEMS  OF  POETRY 

1.  Thoughts  suggested  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 


1.  The  thoughts  are  strange  that  crowd  into  my  brain 
While  I look  upward  to  thee.  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  poured  thee  from  His  “ hollow  hand,” 
And  hung  his  how  upon  thine  awful  front. 

And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour’s  sake 
“ The  sound  of  many  waters,”  and  had  bid 
Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 

And  notch  His  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 
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Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  And  wlmt  are  we 
That  hear  the  question  of  that  voiee  sublime  ? 

Oh,  what  are  all  t lie  notes  that  ever  rung 
From  war’s  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side? 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make, 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar? 

And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 
\\  ho  drowned  a world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 
Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ? — A light  wave, 

That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker’s  might. 

lilt  A IN  Alt  D. 


2.  On  Hearing  the  Drum. 


1.  I hate  that  drum’s  discordant  sound, 
Parading  round  and  round  and  round. 

To  thoughtless  youth  it  pleasure  yields, 

And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields, 

To  sell  their  liberty  for  charms 
Of  tawdry  lace  and  glittering  arms; 

And  when  ambition’s  voiee  commands, 

To  march  and  fight  and  i'all  in  foreign  lands. 


I hate  that  drum’s  discordant  sound, 

Parading  round  and  round  and  round. 

To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains, 

And  burning  towns,  and  ruined  swains, 

And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  groans, 

And  widows’  tears,  and  orphans’  moans, 

And  all  that  misery’s  hand  bestows 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 

JOHN  SCOTT. 


3.  Morning. 


, Oh,  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell  ? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain  side; 
The  lowing  herd;  the  sheepfold’s  simple  bell ; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide, 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ; 

The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide; 

The  hum  of  bees,  and  linnet’s  lay  of  love. 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 


2.  The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 

Crowned  with  her  pail,  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings; 
The  whistling  plowman  stalks  afield  ; and,  hark  ! 

Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings , 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare,  astonished,  springs; 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
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Deep  mourns  tlie  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 

And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

BEATTIE. 


LESSON  CXXVII. 


A-t.oof',  distant,  fwithin  view.) 
A-sun’dkr,  apart,  into  parts. 
Ci-oud'-ckag,  a cloud  like  a rugged  rook, 
a cloud-like  crag. 

Crouch,  to  bend  down. 

In-tense',  utmost, raised  to  a high  degree. 
In-voi.ve,  to  envelop,  to  cover. 

League  three  miles. 


Liv'iD,of  a color  like  that  of  bruised  flesh. 

Nar-rate',  to  tell,  to  recite. 

Mr.,  an  abbreviation  of  mister,  for  mas- 
ter, a title  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
men. 

Mrs.,  an  abbreviation  of  mistress , a title 
prefixed  to  the  names  of  married  ladies; 
pronounced  mis' sis. 


Pronunciation. — Cateh'ing  33,  ae’tw-al-ly  3<?.  list'en-ing  21,  de-scribes'  1, 
writ'tera  id,  sw-per-in-tend'ing  16  and  19,  eo«-verse'  lg. 

SELECTIONS. 

1.  The  Wonderful  Chip. 

1.  The  following  narrative,  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary, 
describes  in  a striking  manner  the  feelings  of  an  untaught  people 
when  observing  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  written  communi- 
cations. 

2.  “In  the  erection  of  my  chapel,”  says  he,  “having  come  to  the 
work  one  morning  without  my  square,  I picked  up  a chip,  and  with 
a piece  of  charcoal  wrote  upon  it  a request  that  Mrs.  Williams 
would  send  me  that  article. 

3.  “I  called  a chief,  who  was  superintending  a part  of  the  work, 
and  said  to  him,  ‘ Friend,  take  this ; go  to  our  house,  and  give  it  to 
Mrs.  Williams.’ 

4.  “He  Avas  a singular -looking  man,  remarkably  quick  in  his 
movements,  and  had  been  a great  warrior ; but,  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous battles  he  had  fought,  he  had  lost  an  eye ; and,  giving  me 
an  inexpressible  look  with  the  other,  he  said,  4 Take  that ! (She  tvill 
call  me  a fool  and  scold  me,  if  I carry  a chip  to  her.’  ‘No,’  I re- 
plied, ‘she  will  not;  take  it  and  go  immediately;  I am  in  haste.’ 

5.  “ Perceiving  me  to  be  in  earnest,  he  took  it  and  asked,  ‘What 
must  I say?’  I replied,  ‘You  have  nothing  to  say;  the  chip  will 
say  all  I Avish.’ 

6.  “With  a look  of  astonishment  and  contempt  he  held  up  the 
piece  of  Avood  and  said,  ‘IIow  can  this  speak?  Has  this  a mouth?’ 
I desired  him  to  take  it  immediately,  and  not  spend  so  much  time 
talking  about  it. 

7.  “On  arriving  at  the  house  he  gave  the  chip  to  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  read  it,  threw  it  away,  and  went  to  the  tool-chest.  The  chief, 
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wishing  to  see  the  result  of  this  mysterious  proceeding,  followed  her 
.closely.  On  receiving  the  square  from  her  he  said,  ‘ Stay,  daughter ; 
how  do  you  know  that  this  is  what  Mr.  Williams  wants'?’ 

8.  “‘Why,’  she  replied,  ‘did  you  not  bring  me  a chip  just  now?' 
‘Yes,’  said  the  astonished  warrior,  ‘but  1 did  not  hear  it  say  any 
thing.’  ‘If  you  did  not,  I did,’  was  the  reply,  ‘for  it  made  known 
to  me  what  he  wanted ; and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  return  with  it 
as  quickly  as  possible.’ 

9.  “With  this  the  chief  leaped  out  of  the  house;  and,  catching 
up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood,  he  ran  through  the  settlement  with 
the  chip  in  one  hand  and  the  square  in  the  other,  holding  them  up 
as  high  as  his  hands  could  reach,  and  shouting  as  he  went,  ‘See  the 
wisdom  of  these  English  people ! They  can  make  chips  talk ! They 
can  make  chips  talk!’ 

10.  “On  giving  me  the  square  he  wished  to  know  how  it  was 
possible  thus  to  converse  with  persons  at  a distance.  I gave  him  all 
the  explanation  in  my  power;  but  it  was  a circumstance  involved 
in  so  much  mystery  that  he  actually  tied  a string  to  the  chip,  hung 
it  round  his  neck,  and  wore  it  for  some  time. 

11.  “During  several  days,  we  frequently  saw  him  surrounded  by 
a crowd,  who  were  listening  with  intense  interest  while  he  narrated 
the  wonders  the  chip  had  performed.” 


2.  Summer  Storm. 

1.  Look!  look!  that  livid  flash! 

And  instantly  follows  the  rattling  thunder, 

As  if  some  cloud-crag,  split  asunder, 

Fell,  splintering  with  a ruinous  crash, 

On  the  earth,  which  crouches  in  silence  under; 

And  now  a solid  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  off  the  landscape,  mile  by  mile. 

For  a brief  space  1 see  the  blue  wood  again, 
And  ere  the  next  heart-beat,  the  wind-trusted  pile, 
That  seemed  but  now  a league  aloof, 

Bursts  rattling  over  the  sun-parched  roof. 

2.  Against  the  windows  the  storm  comes  dashing; 
Through  tattered  foliage  the  hail  tears  crashing; 

The  blue  lightning  flashes  ; 

The  rapid  hail  clashes ; 

The  white  waves  are  tumbling; 

And  in  one  baffled  roar, 

Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 
A rock-bristled  shore, 

The  thunder  is  rumbling 


Will  silence  return  never  more  ? 


LOWELL. 
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Fret'ful,  disposed  to  fret,  angry,  tur- 
bulent. 

Group,  a collection,  assemblage. 


Sev'er,  to  be  parted,  to  be  divided. 
Tint,  hue,  color. 

W e a/  ki-l  v , in  a tired  or  weary  manner 


Pronunciation. — Show'ers  9,  biu-st'ing9,  flourished  1,  clear  22,  far  9,  and  29, 
pa/its  14.  an-oth'er  27<7,  fortunes  16  and  18,  se-c?<res'  16 


T11E  LEAF 


1 Tt  came  with  spring’s  soft  sun  anti  showers, 
’Mid  bursting  buds  and  blushing  flowers; 

It  flourished  on  the  same  light  stem  ; 

It  drank  the  same  clear  dews  with  them. 
The  crimson  tints  of  summer  morn, 

That  gilded  one,  did  both  adorn. 

2.  The  breeze,  that  whispered  light  and  brief 
To  bud  or  blossom,  kissed  the  leaf: 

When  o’er  the  leaf  the  tempest  flew 

The  bud  and  blossom  trembled  too. 

3.  But  its  companions  pass  away, 

And  yield  the  leaf  to  lone  decay. 

The  gentle  gales  of  spring  go  by  ; 

The  fruits  and  flowers  of  summer  die  ; 

The  autumn  winds  sweep  o’er  the  hill, 

And  winter’s  breath  comes  cold  and  chill. 

4.  The  leaf  now  yielded  to  the  blast, 

And  on  the  rushing  stream  was  cast. 
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Far,  far  it  glided  to  the  sea, 

And  whirled  and  eddied  wearily, 

Till  suddenly  it  sank  to  rest, 

And  slumbered  in  the  ocean’s  breast. 

5.  Thus  life  begins,  — its  morning  hours 
Fright  as  the  birthday  of  the  flowers; — 

Thus  passes  like  the  leaves  away, 

Withered  and  lost  as  soon  as  they. 

6.  Beneath  the  parent-roof  we  meet 
In  joyous  groups,  and  gaily  greet 
The  golden  beams  of  love  and  light 
That  dawn  upon  the  youthful  sight. 

7.  But  soon  we  part;  and  one  by  one, 

Like  leaves  and  flowers,  the  group  is  gone.  ■ 
One  gentle  spirit  seeks  the  tomb, 

His  brow  yet  fresh  with  childhood’s  bloom; — 

8.  Another  treads  the  paths  of  fame, 

And  barters  peace  to  win  a name; — 

Another,  still,  tempts  fortune’s  wave, 

And,  seeking  wealth,  secures  a grave. 

D.  The  last  grasps  yet  the  brittle  thread, 

Though  friends  are  gone  and  joy  is  dead ; 

Still  dares  the  dark  and  fretful  tide, 

And  clutches  at  its  power  and  pride  ; 

Till  suddenly  the  waters  sever, 

And,  like  the  leaf,  he  sinks  forever. 
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Be-nig'nant,  kind,  gracious,  benevo- 
lent. 

Pis  pcay',  to  exhibit,  to  show. 

Ex-cess' ive,  beyond  due  bounds,  ex- 
treme. 


Fac'ui,-ty,  power  of  mind  or  body, 
talent,  endowment 
Fer-pet'u-ai.,  endless,  uninterrupted 
Sen'ti-nel,  a soldier  on  guurd,  watch, 
guard. 


Pronunciation. — A -gain’  33,  for-s'rl'  33,  di/'ty  16,  become'  1,  besides'  l,mis-lak'- 
r.n  4 J,  bund' red  11,  ev'er-y  3A,  pcr-pet'a-nl  3e,  pil'lovr  6,  grut'i-ti/de  16, 
in'fi-mVe  5«,  in-di-vid'a-a/  3e,  shrub  23 

PLEASURE  AND  PAIN. 

William.  Ou,  dear,  dear,  dear ! 

Susan.  What,  is  the  matter,  William  ? What  have  you  done.? 

W.  Oh,  that  naughty  door  has  pinched  my  finger. 

S.  I am  very  sorry  for  it,  William.  Let  me  see  your  finger. 
The  skin  is  not  broken;  it  is  only  reddened  a little.  You  will  soon 
get  over  it. 
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I V.  Soon  get  over  it ! That  is  what  you  always  say.  I wish 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  pain ; I do  not  see  the  use  of  it. 

*S'.  That  is  a thoughtless  speech,  my  brother.  I think  pain  is  use- 
ful— necessary  in  fact — to  creatures  like  us. 

W.  Pain  useful ! How  can  you  make  that  out,  Sue? 

S.  Very  easily.  What  prevents  11s  from  exposing  our  lives  by 
carelessness?  What  is  it  prevents  us  from  breaking  our  limbs,  tear- 
ing our  flesh,  or  bringing  on  disease  from  exposure  to  excessive  heat 
or  cold?  It  is  the  pain  that  will  follow,  which  prevents  us  from 
thus  injuring  ourselves. 

Pain  may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  sentinel,  placed  in  every  part 
of  our  bodies  to  defend  them.  If  you  are  careless  and  strike  your 
toe  against  a stone,  Pain  says,“  I will  punish  you  for  that  to  make 
you  careful  not  to  do  so  again.”  If  you  were  to  go  on  and  strike  I 
your  toes  constantly,  you  would  knock  them  all  to  pieces. 

If  you  pinch  your  finger,  Pain  says,  “Take  care,  my  boy;  if  you  I 
pinch  your  fingers, you  shall  suffer  from  it.  It  is  your  duty  to  take  \ 
care  of  your  fingers,  and  if  you  forget  this,  I will  remind  you  of  it.” 
Why  what  would  become  of  yor.r  long  nose,  Will,  if  you  had  not 
learijed  by  sad  experience  to  take  care  of  it? 

W.  Well,  Susan,  you  have  made  out  your  case  better  than  I sup- 
posed you  could.  But,  after  all,  it  is  very  troublesome  to  take  care 
of  one’s  self,  and,  besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  deal 
more  pain  than  pleasure. 

S.  There  you  are  greatly  mistaken,  William.  The  pleasures  of 
life  are  a hundred  fold  greater  and  more  numerous  than  its  pains. 
Every  moment,  when  we  are  in  health,  brings  us  some  enjoyment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  light — -it  is  pleasant  to  breathe  the  air — it 
is  pleasant  to  hear  and  to  feel. 

Why,  Will,  except  when  you  have  pinched  your  finger,  or  struck 
your  toe,  or  bumped  your  nose,  or  done  some  careless  thing  of  that 
sort,  you  yourself  are  running  over  with  enjoyment;  you  leap,  skip, 
hop,  jump ; you  sing  and  dance,  race  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  racing, 
and  shout  for  the  mere  fun  of  making  a noise. 

From  morning  till  night  life  is  to  you  a perpetual  feast — a con- 
stant round  of  enjoyments;  and  when  you  go  to  your  pillow,  how 
sweet  is  the  repose  that  steals  over  you!  Andjthenyvvhat  bright  and 
beautiful  dreams  visit  you  in  slumber!  Dear  Will,  if  you  would 
only  reflect  upon  your  enjoyments,  there  would  be  a constant  flow  of 
gratitude  in  your  heart  toward  that  good  Being  who  has  bestowed 
upon  you  such  an  existence. 

W.  No  doubt  I ought  to  feel  so. 

S.  And  can  you  help  feeling  so?  Why  has  God  made  the  world 
so  beautiful?  It  is  to  please  his  children — men  and  women,  little 
boys  and  little  girls.  Look  around,  and  reflect  upon  the  pains  He 
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lias  taken  to  please  us.  See  the  rose;  is  it  not  lovely  ? IIow  fair  its  ; 
form — liovv  smooth  its  leaves — how  delicate  its  color — and  then  its  t 
odor — how  delicious!  Does  it  not  seem  to  breathe  of  heaven,  and  > 
may  it  not  fitly  remind  us  of  that  love  which  heaven  is  constantly  / 
bestowing  upon  us  ? 

And  then  look  at  the  other  flowers!  What  infinite  variety,  what  ; 
endless  beauty!  — the  wide  world  is  covered  over  with  trees  and  ; 
plants  and  shrubs,  and  flowers.  What  an  amazing  exercise  of  • 
power,  design,  invention,  thought,  and  care,  on  the  part  of  the  J 
Creator,  is  here  displayed!  And  for  what  has  He  done  all  this?  J 
To  give  happiness  to  His  creatures. 

He  has  not  overlooked  any  one  of  them.  He  has  provided  for  \ 
insect,  bird,  and  beast;  but  man  is  the  noblest  object  of  His  care.  \ 
To  us  He  has  given  the  highest  faculties,  lie  has  not  only  be-  $ 
Stowed  upon  us  the  live  animal  senses,  but  he  has  given  us  mind  and  < 
soul,  thus  enabling  us  to  derive  the  highest  enjoyment  from  the  ex-  5 
ercise  of  thought  and  emotion.  $ 

IP.  Well,  1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sue,  for  telling  me  all  ■, 
this.  I hope  I shall  be  as  wise  and  good  as  you  are,  sometime  or  ? 
other.  But  really,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  trou-  < 
ble  in  the  world.  Grandmother  is  always  talking  about  it.  I hear  5 
her  say  every  day  of  her  life,  “Man  is  born  unto  trouble  as  the  sparks  ; 
fly  upward.”  t 

S.  You  must  consider,  William,  that  grandmother  is  very  old,  t 
and  we  can  hardly  expect  her  to  be  as  gay  as  you  are,  but  I believe  \ 
she  takes  a great  deal  of  comfort  after  all.  In  fact,  she  takes  great  j 
pleasure,  1 imagine,  in  talking  about  trouble.  It  is  a mistake  with  5 
many  good  people  to  be  constantly  wailing  and  moaning,  and  speak-  l 
ing  as  if  this  were  a mere  world  of  sorrow.  ? 

It  is  not  true.  No  doubt  there  is  a great  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  I 
world ; but  the  greater  part  of  it  arises  from  the  misconduct  of  those  < 
who  suffer.  They  do  that  which  they  know  will  bring  punishment.  ? 
If  they  suffer,  is  it  for  them  to  complain1?  5 

W.  I suppose  not;  but  do  not  people  sometimes  suffer  when  they  s 
have  done  nothing  wrong?  Does  not  disease  sometimes  attack  us  5 
when  we  have  not  exposed  ourselves  by  imprudence? 

S.  Certainly.  There  are  events  quite  beyond  our  control  and  * 
beyond  our  influence.  There  is  an  unseen  Providence  around  us,  5 
guiding  the  course  of  things,  and  this  may  sometimes  make  us  the  5 
subject  of  pain  and  suffering.  But  one  thing  we  may  safely  bear  in  \ 
mind,  that  Providence  is  ever  kind  and  benignant.  It  never  uses  < 
pain  but  with  a view  to  some  good  end.  Pleasure  is  the  great  liar-  ' 
vest  of  life — pain  is  a tax  which  we  pay  for  its  protection  and  cul-  | 
tivation.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  each  individual  has  it  in  his  > 
power  to  make  that  tax  heavy  or  light, as  he  pleases. 
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Copse'vvood,  a growth  of  shrubs  and 
bushes. 

> Cra'zy,  weak,  feeble,  out  of  order. 

5 Fag'ot,  a bundle  of  sticks  for  burning. 


Heath,  a place  overgrown  with  heath, 
or  with  other  shrubs. 

Hedge'row,  a hedge  of  bushes  in  a row. 
List,  to  hearken  to,  to  attend  to. 


t Pronunciation  — Under -uea//i'  15, been  33, lurking- 12,  here  22,  a-g ain'  33,  tents 


29. 


Strother. 


THE  GYPSIES. 


1.  Underneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
There  we  dwell  right  merrily, 
Lurking  in  the  grassy  lane  — 

Here  this  hour,  then  gone  again. 


2.  You  may  see  where  we  have  been 
By  the  burnt  spot  on  the  green  ; 
By  the  oak-branch  drooping  low, 
Withered  in  our  fagots’  glow  ; 


3.  By  the  grass  and  hedge-row  cropped. 
Where  our  asses  have  been  grazing; 
By  some  old  torn  rag  we  dropped 
When  our  crazy  tents  were  raising. 


Over  heath  and  over  field 

He  must  scramble  who  would  find  us, 
In  the  copse-wood  close  concealed, 

With  a running  brook  behind  us. 
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5.  Here  we  list  no  village  clocks; 
Livelier  sound  the  farm-yard  cocks. 
Crowing,  crowing  round  about, 

As  if  to  point  their  roostings  out; 
And  many  a one  si  will  cease  to  crow 
Ere  we  from  the  copse-wood  go. 
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A non',  quickly,  without  intermission. 
Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then. 

Bow'sprit,  a large  boom  or  spar  which 
projects  over  the  bow  of  a vessel  to 
carry  the  sail  forward. 

Bum,  a small  vessel  with  two  masts. 

Ciu'sis,  the  decisive  state  of  things,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  an  affair  must 
come  to  some  end. 

Du-ra'tion,  continuance  in  time. 

E lapse',  to  glide  or  pass  away. 

Ex-as'pbr-ate,  to  irritate  to  a high  do 
gree,  to  enrage. 

Junc'tuue,  a critical  point  of  time. 


Knot,  in  senmnn’s  Innguago,  a mile. 

Mate,  an  officer  of  a ship  whoso  duty  it 
is  to  assist  the  commander. 

Mu'ti-late,  to  cut  off  a limb,  to  deprive 
of  some  essential  part. 

Newfound  land,  an  island  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  North  America.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  dogs, 
which  are  trained  to  the  water,  and 
frequently  rescue  persons  from  drown- 
ing. 

Pro-pel  , to  drive  forward. 

Sub-merge',  to  put  underwater,  to  cover 
with  water. 


Pronunciation. — Ncic'found -land  2fi rf,  ex-as'pcr-a-ted  28,  approached'  1, 
to’ward  2tit>,  haste  29,  ex  haust'  (egs-haust)  28  and  32c,  fol'leieed  C, 
pur  sue'  1G  und  19,  shriek.  23. 


A DOG  S VENGEANCE. 

1.  The  American  brig  Cecilia,  Captain  Symmes,  on  one  of  her 
voyages,  had  on  board  a beautiful  Newfoundland  dog,  named  Napo- 
leon. 

2.  His  fine  size  and  proportions,  his  intelligent  face,  his  broad, 
white  chest,  white  feet,  and  white-tipped  tail,  the  rest  of  his  glossy- 
body  being  black,  excited  the  admiration  of  every  one  but  Captain 
Symmes. 

3.  The  captain  had  an  unaccountable  dislike  of  all  dogs.  This 
dislike  he  one  day  manifested  in  a cruel  manner  towards  Napoleon. 

4.  The  dog  had  several  times  entered  his  room,  and  by  the  wag- 
ging of  his  great  banner  of  a tail  had  knocked  the  paper  and  ink 
off  the  desk.  On  the  next  occasion  the  captain  seized  a knife,  and 
cut  off  a piece  of  the  poor  animal’s  tail. 

5.  The  dog’s  yell  brought  his  master  to  the  spot.  Seeing  the  tail 
on  the  floor  and  the  knife  in  the  captain’s  hand,  he  was  so  exaspe- 
rated that  with  his  fist  he  felled  the  captain  to  the  floor. 

6.  For  this  act  Lancaster,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  dog’s 
master,  was  put  in  irons;  he  was,  however,  soon  released.  Captain 
Symmes  repented  of  his  cruel  deed  when  he  was  told  that  the  dog 
had  once  saved  his  master’s  life. 
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7.  After  that  time  Napoleon  always  growled  whenever  the  cap- 
tain approached  him.  In  vain  did  the  owner,  fearing  for  the  life  of 
the  dog,  attempt  to  check  these  signs  of  his  anger.  Napoleon  growled 
as  long  as  the  captain  was  near  him.  Captain  Symmes,  however, 
felt  that  the  dog’s  anger  was  just,  and  offered  him  no  further  harm. 

8.  A few  days  afterward,  as  the  Cecilia  was  running  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  the  captain  was  standing  on  the  bowsprit. 
Suddenly  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  fell  overboard. 

9.  “Man  overboard!  Captain  Symmes  overboard!”  was  the  cry, 
as  all  rushed  to  get  out  the  boat.  The  brig  was  immediately  rounded 
to,  and  the  boat  let  down  into  the  water. 

10.  The  captain  was  seen  at  some  distance  swimming  toward 
the  boat.  He  was  a tolerably  good  swimmer,  but  behind  him  was 
seen  a better  swimmer  than  he — the  dreadful  shark. 

11.  “Make  haste!  make  haste!  ” exclaimed  the  mate,  “or  we  shall 
be  too  late!”  All  began  to  bend  themselves  to  the  oars,  when  a 
splash  was  heard  — “What’s  that?”  cried  the  mate. 

12.  It  was  Napoleon  plunging  into  the  sea.  When  the  captain 
first  fell  the  dog  uttered  some  deep  growls  as  if  gratified  with  the 
dangerous  condition  of  his  enemy. 

13.  His  growls,  however,  were  soon  changed  to  whines  of  sym- 
pathy. At  last  he  plunged  into  the  water,  and  rapidly  made  his 
way  toward  the  nearly  exhausted  captain,  whose  strokes  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  while  the  shark  was  swiftly  approaching. 

14.  “ Full,  boys,  pull  for  dear  life ! ” was  the  shout  of  the  mate,  as 
the  boat  followed  the  dog,  whose  limbs  propelled  him  gallantly  to 
the  scene  of  danger. 

15.  Slowly  the  fatigued  swimmer  made  his  way.  Ever  and  anon 
his  head  sank  in  the  waves.  Behind  him  the  back  of  the  voracious 
animal  rising  above  the  water  told  what  fearful  progress  it  was 
making. 

16.  Lancaster  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  with  a knife  in  his 
upraised  hand,  watching  sometimes  the  captain  and  his  terrible 
pursuer,  and  sometimes  the  noble  dog.  There  was  a look  of  fixed 
determination  in  his  face  which  convinced  all  that,  if  the  dog  should 
fall  a prey  to  the  shark,  his  master  would  revenge  his  death,  even  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  life. 

17.  “What  a splendid  swimmer !”  exclaimed  the  men,  who  marked 
the  speed  of  the  animal ; “ but  the  shark  will  have  one  or  both,  unless 
we  do  our  best.” 

18.  The  scene  was  of  short  duration.  Before  the  boat  could 
overtake  the  dog  the  enormous  shark  had  arrived  within  three  oars* 
lengths  of  the  captain,  and  suddenly  turned  on  its  side  preparatory  to 
darting  upon  the  sinking  man,  its  vast  jaws  displaying  their  long 
triangular  teeth. 
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19.  The  wild  shriek  of  the  captain  announced  that  the  crisis  had 
come.  But  now  Napoleon, seemingly  inspired  with  increased  strength, 
had  arrived.  With  a fierce  howl, he  leaped  upon  the  gleaming  belly 
of  the  shark,  and  buried  his  teeth  in  the  monster's  flesh. 

20.  “Saved!  if  we  are  half  as  active  as  that  dog  is,”  cried  the 
mate,  as  the  monster  was  seen  to  shudder  in  the  sea,  and  turn  over 
again.  The  dog  retained  his  hold,  and,  as  the  shark  turned,  was 
submerged  in  the  water. 

21.  At  this  juncture  the  boat  arrived,  and  Lancaster,  with  bis 
knife  between  his  teeth,  plunged  into  the  water  where  the  captain 
had  now  sunk  from  view.  In  a few  minutes  the  dog  rose  to  the 
surface,  soon  followed  by  Lancaster  with  the  insensible  form  of  the 
captain. 

22.  “Pull  them  in  !”  cried  the  mate;  “that  fellow  is  coming 
again!”  As  the  shark  rushed  on,  the  mate  splashed  water  in  its 
eyes,  and  thus  gained  time.  The  captain  was  pulled  in  just  in  time 
to  save  his  leg  from  being  snapped  off  by  the  monster. 

23.  Napoleon  was  now  taken  into  the  boat,  while  the  shark  plunged 
down  and  was  seen  no  more.  It  left,  however,  a track  of  blood 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  showing  how  severe  a wound  it  had 
received  from  the  dog. 

24.  The  boat  was  now  pulled  to  the  brig.  Not  many  hours  elapsed 
before  the  captain  was  again  on  deck.  When  he  looked  at  the  noble 
animal  that  had  saved  his  life,  most  bitterly  did  he  lament  the  cruel 
act  which  had  mutilated  him. 

25.  “I  would  give  my  right  arm,”  he  exclaimed  as  he  patted  the 
heroic  animal,  “if  I could  only  repair  the  injury  I have  done  you.” 
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VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  27,  Sec.  a. — A consonant  in  the  middle  of 
a word  sometimes  proves  to  be  a great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
correct  pronunciation,  by  its  tendency  to  get  annexed  to  the  wrong 
syllable.  This  section  contains  a list  of  words  in  which  a consonant 
is  apt  to  be  erroneously  attached  to  the  following  syllable,  instead  of 
the  preceding  syllable  to  which  it  belongs. 

(I.)  The  Arab  went  from  Athens  to  his  arid  country.  (2.)  The  provost  made 
great  progress  in  pyrotechny.  (3.)  The  philosophic  pedant  derives  solace  from  an 
isolated  nomad  (4.)  The  diplomatist  was  no  financier.  (5.)  The  prelate  bestowed 
his  onerous  patronage.  (6.)  The  heroine  displayed  her  heroism  in  making  this  £ 
protestation  against  tyranny.  (7.)  The  cement  adhered  to  the  tapestry.  (8.)  The  > 
jeweler  designated  the  coral  necklace  as  worth  a thousand  ducatR. 
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Ant'ler,  a branch  of  a deer's  horn. 
Fa'mous,  celebrated  in  fame,  distin- 
guished, noble 


Flecked,  spotted. 
Pal'fi-tate,  to  beat,  to  tlutter. 
Roe'buck,  a species  of  deer. 


Pronunciation. — Ar'rows  6,  and  29,  a-lone'  1/,  hawnch'es  20,  hid'de/i  Ad, 
rus'tled  21,  listened  21. 

HIAWATHA’S  FIRST  DEER-HUNT. 

1.  Iagoo  said  to  Hiawatha, 

‘‘  Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest, 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together. 

Kill  for  us  a famous  roebuck. 

Kill  for  us  a deer  with  antlers ! ” 

2.  Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 
All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 
Proudly,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  ; 

And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o’er  him, 

Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  1 ” 

3.  Sang  the  robin  and  the  blue-bird, 

“ Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  ! ” 

4.  Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 

Sprang  the  squirrel  ’mong  the  branches, 

In  and  out  among  the  branches, 

Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak-tree, 

Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing, 

“ Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! ” 

5.  And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside,  and  at  a distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 

Half  in  fear,  and  half  in  frolic, 

Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 

“ Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha ! ” 

6.  But  he  heeded  not  nor  heard  them, 

For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer; 

On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened, 

Leading  downward  to  the  river, 

To  the  ford,  across  the  river. 

7.  Hidden  in  the  alder  bushes, 

There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came, 

Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 

Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 

Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward, 

And  a deer  came  down  the  pathway 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
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9.  Then  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow; 

Scarce  a twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled. 

10.  Rut  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted, 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow. 

11.  Ah  ! the  singing,  fatal  arrow! 

Like  a wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him  ! 
Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forest, 

By  the  lord  across  the  river. 
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And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered. 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him, 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated. 

As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 


LONGFELLOW. 


LESSON  C X X X I V . 


Crit'ic-ai.,  fraught  with  weighty  con- 
sequences, momentous. 

Ec-cen'tric,  out  of  the  center,  devia- 
ting from  the  usual  practice,  siugulur, 
odd. 

Ex-tekm'in-a  ting.  (Latin  ex,  from,  and 
terminus,  a boundary,)  driving  away, 
or  totally  destroying. 

In-cen'tive,  that  which  incites,  incite- 
ment. 

Mi'gra  to  rv,  roving,  wandering. 


In-cred'i-ble,  not  credible,  surpassing 
belief. 

Is'o-la-ted,  detached,  separated  from 
others. 

Pri-va'tion.  deprivation  of  what  is 
necessary  for  comfort. 

Pl-o  seer',  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
clear  a road  before  an  army,  make 
mines,  &e. ; one  who  goes  before  to 
prepare  the  way  for  another. 

Re-i’el',  to  drive  back. 


Pronunciation. 

ad-ven'tn 


N. — D^a/it'loss  2D,  is'o-la-ted  27a,  hcr'o  ism  2 7a,  for'esLs-  29, 
rous  lb,  se-curo'  1,  con  sid'er-a-ble  116,  in'ter-cst  ing  34, 
sac'ri-fiee  5 4. 


DANIEL  BOONE,  OF  KENTUCKY. 

1.  Colonel  Boone,  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  Kentucky,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  history,  not  only  on  account  of  his  dauntless 
courage  and  eccentric  habits,  but  because  his  life  and  achievements 
present  a glowing  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those  who  subdued  the 
western  forests. 

2.  lie  stands  forward,  too,  as  a prominent  individual  of  a class  > 
peculiar  to  the  United  States.  AVe  must  regard  with  admiration  > 
the  sturdy  woodsman,  who,  as  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  first  laid 
the  ax  to  the  tree,  and  made  smooth  the  road  for  others. 

3.  We  shall  find  him  an  isolated  being,  possessing  tastes  and  habits  < 
of  his  own,  and  voluntarily  supporting  incredible  hardships,  peril.  \ 
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and  privation,  without  the  usual  incentives  to  courage,  or  its  ordi-  ^ 
nary  rewards.  { 

4 In  the  year  1769,  Daniel  Boone,  a respectable  farmer  of  North-  $ 
Carolina,  was  led,  by  a restless,  migratory  spirit,  into  the  forests  of  \ 
Kentucky,  then  an  extensive  wilderness  inhabited  by  numberless  5 
savage  tribes,  and  as  yet  unexplored  by  civilized  man.  \ 

5.  Passing  the  Alleghany  Ridge,  whose  hideous  precipices  alone  l 

might  have  repelled  a less  determined  band,  guided  only  by  the  stars,  ? 
depending  on  game  for  subsistence,  and  on  their  own  vigilance  and  ? 
powers  for  protection,  Boone,  with  live  adventurous  companions,  ^ 
plunged  into  the  boundless  waste,  and  boldly  cut  the  tie  which  bound  5 
them  to  society.  s 

6.  In  a country  called  the  “Bloody  Ground,”  from  the  extermi-  \ 
nating  character  of  its  conflicts;  among  savage  tribes  continually  at  \ 
war  with  each  other,  and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  their  deadly  enmity  j 
to  the  whites;  cut  off  from  society;  with  scanty  means  of  defence,  l 
and  no  hope  of  retreat, — we  scarcely  know  whether  to  extol  the  ^ 
courage,  or  censure  the  rashness,  of  this  gallant  little  party. 

7-  They  continued  in  Kentucky  until  the  year  1775,  leading  a ' 
wandering  life,  employed  chiefly  in  exploring  the  country,  and  ire-  \ 
quently  engaged  in  conflicts  with  the  Indians.  5 

8.  In  1775,  Boone  erected  a fort  at  a salt  lick  on  the  Kentucky  f 

River,  where  the  town  of  Boonsborough  now  stands,  which  was  J 
called  Fort  Boonsborough,  and  to  which  he  removed  his  family  in  \ 
the  same  year.  < 

9.  “My  wife  and  daughters,”  says  he  in  his  Journal,  “were  the  * 

first  white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky  i 
River.”  Here  he  was  joined  by  five  families  from  North-Carolina,  \ 
and  forty  men  from  Powel’s  Valley.  5 

10.  During  the  years  1775,  1776,  and  1777,  Fort  Boonsborough  $ 
was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  several  severe  engage-  | 
ments  took  place,  in  which  the  savages  were  always  repulsed. 

11.  Boone’s  settlement  began  now  to  exhibit  something  like  a 5 
permanent  residence  of  civilized  men.  The  forest  was  leveled  5 
around  the  fort,  fields  were  enclosed  and  cultivated,  and  rural  labors  \ 
were  mingled  with  the  business  of  war  and  the  sports  of  the  chase.  I 

12.  The  number  of  settlers  was  now  sufficient,  in  general,  to  pre-  \ 
vent  surprise;  and,  in  case  of  danger,  the  fortress  offered  a secure 
retreat. 

13.  Nevertheless,  in  January,  1778,  while  Boone  was  engaged, 
with  a party  of  twenty-seven  men,  in  making  salt  at  the  Blue  Lick, 
they  were  surprised  and  taken  by  a large  body  of  Indians,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  attack  the  fort,  and  conveyed  to  Chillicothe,  then  a 
considerable  Indian  town. 

14.  In  the  month  of  March  following,  Boone  was  carried,  with 
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ten  of  his  men,  to  Detroit,  where  the  party  was  well  treated  by  the 
British  Governor,  Hamilton,  as,  indeed,  they  had  hitherto  been  by 
the  Indians,  agreeably  to  a stipulation  made  at  the  time  of  their 
capture. 

15.  The  gallant  bearing  of  Boone  and  his  skill  in  hunting  had 
by  this  time  endeared  him  to  the  Indians;  so  that,  although  the 
British  officers  offered  a hundred  pounds  sterling  for  him,  with  the 
intention  of  setting  him  at  liberty,  his  captors  wotdd  not  sell  him, 
nor  would  they  allow  him  to  remain  a prisoner  with  his  companions 
at  Detroit,  but  took  him  back  with  them  to  C'hillicothe. 

16.  “Here,”  says  his  Journal,  “ 1 was  adopted  into  the  family  of 
a chief  as  his  son,  according  to  their  custom,  and  permitted  to  hunt 
and  spend  my  time  as  I pleased.  In  June  following  they  took  me  to 
Scioto  Salt  Springs,  where  we  continued  making  salt  for  ten  days. 

17.  “ On  our  return  to  Old  Chillicothe,  I was  alarmed  to  sec  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  the  choicest  of  their  warriors,  painted  and 
armed  in  a fearful  manner,  and  ready,  as  I found,  to  march  against 
Boonsbo rough. 

18.  “I  now  determined  to  make  my  escape  the  first  opportunity ; 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  On  the  16th,  before  sunrise,  I got  off 
in  the  most  secret  manner,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at  Boons- 
borough,  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  while  traveling 
which  I had  but  one  meal.” 

19.  On  arriving  at  his  settlement  Boone  found  the  people  in  a 
critical  situation.  About  four  hundred  Indians,  led  by  French  offi- 
cers, were  approaching;  and,  though  the  whites  had  been  re-enforced 
by  troops  from  Virginia,  they  were  still  inferior  to  the  enemy.  The 
Indians  at  last  arrived  ; but  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Boone  they 
were  baffled  in  their  schemes,  and  at  length  retired. 

20.  These  brief  sketches  are  interesting  from  the  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  heroic  character  of  a western  woodsman  of  early  times. 
Boone  was  the  chief  of  these,  the  very  prince  of  hunters. 

21.  If  many  of  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  derived  immor- 
tal fame  from  a single  act  of  heroism,  how  much  more  does  Boone 
deserve  it,  whose  whole  life  presents  a series  of  adventures  of  the 
same  character  as  those  just  related! 

22.  Nor  did  he  suffer  and  conquer  alone;  his  wife  accompanied 
him  to  the  wilderness,  and  shared  his  dangers.  During  his  captivity, 
under  a belief  that  he  had  fallen  a sacrifice  to  the  ferocity  of  the 
savage  foe,  she  returned  with  her  family  to  her  father’s  house  in 
North-Carolina,  braving  the  toil  and  perils  of  a journey  through  a 
wilderness  of  immeasurable  extent  and  gloom.  She  remained  there 
till  after  the  siege,  when  Boone  escorted  her  back  to  Boonsborough. 

23.  Boone  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  September,  1820,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
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LESSON  CXXXV. 


Balm,  an  odoriferous  substance,  fra- 
grance. 

Blow,  to  blossom,  to  bloom. 

Rill,  small  stream,  rivulet. 


So m'iif. r’  dark,  gloomy. 

South,  used  in  poetry  for  the  south 
wind. 

Ve hd'l  re,  green,  greenness. 


Pronunciation. — Verd 'tire  17  and  18,  per'fame  16,  deies  16  and  18,  gold’ea  id 

the  31,  a 31 

MAY. 

1.  Oh,  the  merry  May  has  pleasant  hours,  and  dreamily  they  glide, 

As  if  they  floated  like  the  leaves  upon  a silver  tide. 

2.  The  trees  are  full  of  crimson  buds,  and  the  woods  are  full  of  birds, 
And  the  waters  flow  to  music  like  a tune  with  pleasant  words. 

3.  The  verdure  of  the  meadow-land  is  creeping  to  the  hills; 

The  sweet,  blue-bosomed  violets  are  blowing  by  the  rills. 

4.  The  lilac  has  a load  of  balm  for  every  wind  that  stirs, 

And  the  larch  stands  green  and  beautiful  amid  the  sombre  firs. 

5.  There’s  perfume  upon  every  wind  — music  in  every  tree — 

Dews  for  the  moisture-loving  flowers  — sweets  for  the  sucking  bee. 

6.  The  sick  come  forth  for  the  iieaiing  South  ; the  young  are  gather! no- 

flowers ; 

And  life  is  a tale  of  poetry,  that  is  told  by  golden  hours. 

N.  P.  WILLIS. 
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As-sent',  to  acquiesce,  to  agree  to  any- 
thing. 

He'brew,  (from  Heber,  the  name  of  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Jacob,)  belonging 
to  the  Jews. 

Me  rid'i-an,  noon,  the  highest  point. 


Rac'bi,  a title  assumed  by  the  Jewish 
doctors, or  teachers,  signifying  master 
or  lord. 

Re-join',  to  reply  to  an  answer. 

Re-lin  quish,  to  abandon,  to  give  up, 
Tka'jan,  a Roman  Emperor. 


Pronunciation. — De  mand'  1,  o'pen  4d,  bade  33,  at  tempt'  1,  re-join'  1.  creat'- 

ure  17  and  18. 


GOD  INVISIBLE  TO  MAN.  — A HEBREW  LEGEND. 

1.  “You  teach,”  said  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  a famous  rabbi, 
“ that  your  God  is  everywhere,  and  boast  that  he  resides  among 
your  nation.  I should  like  to  see  him.” 

2.  “God  is  indeed  everywhere,”  replied  the  rabbi;  “but  He  can- 
not be  seen,  for  no  mortal  eye  can  look  upon  His  splendor.” 

3.  The  Emperor  had  the  obstinacy  of  power,  and  persisted  in  his 
demand. 
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4.  “ Well,”  answered  the  rabbi,  “ suppose  we  begin  by  endeavor- 
ing to  gaze  at  one  of  His  embassadors.” 

5.  Trajan  assented.  The  rabbi,  leading  him  into  the  open  air — 
for  it  was  the  noon  of  the  day — bade  him  raise  his  eyes  to  the  sun 
then  shining  down  upon  the  world  in  his  meridian  of  glory. 

0.  The  Emperor  made  the  attempt,  but  relinquished  it.  “ I can- 
not,” he  said:  “ the  light  dazzles  me.” 

7.  “ If,  then,”  rejoined  the  triumphant  rabbi,  “ thou  art  unable 
to  endure  the  light  of  one  of  His  creatures,  how  canst  thou  expect 
to  behold  the  unclouded  glory  of  the  Creator  ?” 

ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  CXXXVII. 


Am'ber,  resembling  amber,  yellow. 
Cone,  something  in  the  form  of  u sugar- 
loaf.  Buds  often  have  this  form. 
Flush,  to  flow  and  spread  suddenly,  to 
start. 

Pronunciation. — Gar 'no  red  9,  del'wgo 

a p: 


Gar'nf.red,  stored,  as  in  a granary 
Rife,  abounding. 

Steam 'ing,  smoking  with  vapor. 

Stud,  an  ornamental  button  or  knob; 
applied  in  this  lesson  to  buds. 

16,  ere  33,  de-creas'es  1,  heard  33,  are  33. 
RIL. 


1.  All  day  the  low-hung  clouds  have  dropped 

Their  garnered  fullness  down  ; 

All  day  that  soft,  gray  mist  hath  wrapped 
Hill,  valley,  grove,  and  town. 

2.  There  has  not  been  a sound  to-day 

To  break  the  calm  of  nature; 

Nor  motion,  I might  almost  say, 

Of  life  or  li  ving  creature  — 

3.  Of  waving  bough  or  warbling  bird, 

Or  cattle  faintly  lowing  — 

I could  have  half  believed  I heard 
The  leaves  and  blossoms  growing. 

4.  For  leafy  thickness  is  not  yet 

Earth’s  naked  breast  to  screen, 

Though  every  dripping  branch  is  set 
With  shoots  of  living  green. 

5.  Sure,  since  I looked  at  early  morn, 

Those  honev-suckle  buds 
Have  swelled  to  double  growth ; that  thorn 
Hath  put  forth  larger  studs ; 

G.  That  lilac’s  cleaving  cones  have  burst, 

The  milk-white  (lowers  revealing; 
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Even  now  upon  my  senses  first 
Methinks  their  sweets  are  stealing. 

7.  The  very  earth,  the  steaming  air, — 

All  is  with  fragrance  rife ; 

And  grace  and  beauty  everywhere 
Are  flushing  into  life. 

8.  Down,  down  they  come  — those  fruitful  stores  ! 

Those  earth-rejoicing  drops! 

A momentary  deluge  pours, 

Then  thins,  decreases,  stops. 

9.  And  ere  the  dimples  on  the  stream 

Have  circled  out  of  sight, 

Lo ! from  the  west  a parting  gleam 
Breaks  forth  of  amber  light. 

10.  But  yet,  behold  ! abrupt  and  loud, 

Comes  down  the  glittering  rain  ; 

The  farewell  of  a passing  cloud, 

The  fringes  of  her  train. 


LESSON  CXXXVIII. 


Ab-vance'-guard,  a small  party  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body  of  an  army. 
Myr'i-ads,  immense  numbers. 
Spokes'man,  one  who  speaks  for  others. 


Span,  to  extend  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

Vol'ume,  breadth  and  depth. 

Zone,  part  of  the  earth’s  surface. 


Pronunciation. — Cap'tain  32e,  Au'mored  32e,  trav'e/  er  36,  ad-ven7«res  17,  u's«-al 
3e,  for'estx  29,  njis'chiev-ous  32o,  vol'«»it  16,  liundVed  11. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  MONKEYS. 

1.  One  of  the  happiest  families  in  the  world  is  that  of  Captain 
Winthrop.  He  has  three  fine,  good-humored,  intelligent  sons,  and 
two  industrious  girls,  with  sweet  looks  and  sweeter  tempers. 

2.  Early  in  life  the  father  was  a great  traveler,  and  encountered 
strange  adventures  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  These  it  is  his 
custom  to  relate  to  his  children,  when  the  day’s  labors  are  over,  the 
lessons  all  learned,  and  father,  mother,  and  children  seated  in  a 
cheerful  circle. 

3.  One  pleasant  summer  evening  all  the  family  were  together  as 
usual.  The  windows  and  doors  were  open.  The  air  was  stirred  by 
t lie  cool  breeze,  and  myriads  of  fire-flies  on  the  wing  were  sparkling 
and  blazing  in  the  happy  twilight. 

4.  “ Now  for  the  monkey-story,”  exclaimed  Ella,  the  j’oungest  of 
the  children,  “you  promised  us  a monkey-story  this  evening,  papa.” 
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5.  “ I am  ready,  children,  to  perform  the  promise*  In  the  forests 
of  Brazil,  where  I once  resided  several  months,  1 saw  thousands  of 
monkeys  of  various  sorts  and  sizes. 

(i.  “I  had  many  adventures  with  the  mischievous  creatures.  But 
the  most  remarkable  story  I can  tell  you  is  about  a bridge  of  mon- 
keys.” 

7.  “A  bridge  of  monkeys!  tell  us!  tell  us!”  cried  several  voices 
at  once.  “ I never  heard  of  such  a thing.  I do  not  think  there 
could  be  a bridge  of  monkeys.  You  are  making  tun  of  us.” 

8.  “ No.  I have  not  only  seen  a real  bridge  of  living  monkeys 
spanning  a wide  stream,  but  I also  saw  several  hundred  monkeys 
cross  this  bridge  in  perfect  safety. 

9.  “I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  first  must  ask  where  Brazil 
is,  and  if  you  know  anything  about  that  country.'’ 

It).  The  oldest  boy  acted  as  spokesman.  ••Brazil  is  situated  in 
the  central  part  of  South  America.  It  lies  within  the  torrid  zone, 
and  I know  that  it  abounds  in  monkeys  and  other  tropical  animals.” 

1 1.  ‘‘Do  you  remember  any  especially  remarkable  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Brazil?” 

12.  “1  think  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  length  and  vast 
volume  of  its  great  river,  the  Amazon.” 

13.  “Bight.  And  it  was  over  one  of  the  upper  and  smaller 
branches  of  this  great  river  that  I saw  the  bridge  of  monkeys. 

14.  “My  companions  were  the  lady  of  the  house  at  which  I was 
staying,  and  some  of  her  children. 

15.  “We  wished  to  cross  the  stream,  which  was  deep  and  rapid. 
A frail  skiff  was  moored  to  the  margin,  and  we  hesitated  about  its 
safety  as  a ferry-boat. 

1(>.  “While  standing  in  perplexity  a great  tumult  arose  in  the 
forests  on  the  other  shore.  We  heard  the  rattling  of  branches,  the 
violent  crashing  of  foliage,  and  a confusion  of  shrieks,  screams,  and 
cliatterings. 

17.  “Presently  a few  monkeys,  the  advance-guard  of  the  army, 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  followed  instantly  by  many  bund 
red  others,  running,  jumping,  scrambling,  pushing,  rolling  head 
over  heels,  leaping  over  each  others’  shoulders,  and  making  a rapid 
course  for  the  stream. 

18.  “ ‘ They  are  coming  towards  the  river,’ exclaimed  the  lady; 
‘ they  will  most  likely  cross  by  the  rocks  yonder.’ — ‘What!  swim 
it?’  I asked,  ‘it  is  a torrent  there.’ — ‘Oh,  no!’  she  answered, 
‘ monkeys  would  rather  go  into  fire  than  water.  If  the  stream  is 
too  wide  to  leap,  they  will  bridge  it.’ 

19.  “‘Bridge  it?’  I said  in  surprise,  ‘and  how?’  — ‘Wait  a mo- 
ment, captain,  you  shall  see.’  So  I stood  still  to  watch  what  the 
monkeys  would  do.” 
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LESSON  C XXXIX. 


Ci  'pheu,  in  popular  language,  to  calcu- 
late, to  compute. 

De  tail',  to  select  for  some  special  pur 
pose 

Di-lf.m'ma,  a state  of  things  in  which  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  what  coarse  to 
adopt. 

Gird'le,  to  wrap  around,  to  encircle. 

HoR-i-zoN'TAL.on  u level,  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 


In-gen'i  ous,  well  contrived. 

In  ter  pose',  to  put  in  a remark. 

Maneu'veii,  (manu'ver.)  contri- 
vance, dexterous  movement. 

Pi  o-neer',  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
go  before  an  army  to  prepare  the  way 

Re  view',  military  inspection. 

Vi  bra'tion,  swinging  backward  and 
forward. 

Whip,  to  wrap,  or  twist. 


Pronunciation. — An'i-mals  3c,  Ayr p roach'  3 a,  sol'dier  (sole'jur),  pi  o neer'  1", 
ca-joy ' 34,  di-lem'wia  7. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  MONKEYS.  — Continued, 

1.  “Some  of  the  monkeys  had  now  readied  the  opposite  bank, 
and  I could  see  them  quite  distinctly.  They  belonged  to  a tribe 
with  very  long,strong  tails.  Their  faces  were  half- human,  and  they 
were  powerful  animals. 

2.  “When  at  a distance,  the  whole  troop  seemed  in  complete  con- 
fusion, but  on  nearer  approach  I could  see  that  real  order  prevailed. 
They  moved  in  companies,  each  with  its  own  officer,  like  so  many 
soldiers,  and  headed  by  an  old  gray  chieftain. 

3.  “One — a pioneer  perhaps  — ran  up  a projecting  rock,  and 
looked  across  the  stream.  He  appeared  to  be  calculating  the  dis- 
tance, and  when  he  had  ciphered  it  out  to  his  satisfaction  he  scam- 
pered back  to  report  to  his  leader. 

4.  “By  this  time  the  whole  body  of  monkeys  had  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  and  stood  awaiting  orders.  A movement  now 
took  place.  Parties  were  detailed  and  marched  to  the  front,  as 
if  at  word  of  command,  like  soldiers  at  a general  review. 

5.  “At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  stream  grew  a tall  cotton- 
wood tree,  with  long  branches  projecting  over  the  water.  The 
monkeys  collected  around  this  tree,  and  twenty  or  thirty  scam- 
pered up  its  trunk.  On  reaching  a high  point,  the  foremost — a 
stout  fellow — ran  out  on  a limb,  and  taking  several  turns  with 
his  tail  around  it,  slipped  off,  and  hung  head  downward. 

6.  “ The  next  on  the  limb  slid  down  the  body  of  the  first;  then 
whipping  his  tail  lightly  around  his  neck  and  fore-arm,  dropped 
off  in  his  turn,  and  hung  head  downward.  The  third  repeated 
this  same  maneuver  on  the  second,  and  the  fourth  on  the  third,  and 
so  on,  till  the  last  of  the  string  rested  his  fore  paws  on  the  ground. 

7.  “Thus  a chain  of  monkeys  hung  from  the  end  of  the  branch 
to  the  ground — each  link  of  the  chain  being  firmly  attached  to 
the  link  above,  and  being  as  firmly  held  by  the  link  below. 

8.  ‘ ‘ The  lowest  monkey  now  gave  a push  against  the  ground  with 
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his  hands.  The  living  chain  began  to  swing  backward  and  for- 
ward. At  first  the  motion  was  slight,  but  at  each  sweep  the  last 
monkey  gave  a strong  push  against  the  earth,  and  the  vibrations 
rose  higher  and  higher. 

9.  “This  continued  till  the  monkey  at  the  end  of  the  chain  was 
thrown  among  the  branches  of  a tree  on  this  side.  Two  or  three 
times  he  clutched  at  a limb  and  missed,  but  at  last  lie  held  fast;  and 
I noticed  that  he  executed  this  movement  just  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  swing,  in  order  to  prevent  the  violence  of  a sudden  jerk. 

10.  “The  chain  was  now  fast  at  both  euds,  forming  a complete 


suspension  - bridge,  over 
which  the  whole  troop 
passed  with  the  rapidity  of  thought;  and  right  well  did  the  rogues 
enjoy  the  frolic.  I watched  their  countenances,  and  the  face  of 
every  monkey  was  in  a broad  grin. 

11.  “All  the  troop  was  now  on  this  side,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  animals  forming  the  bridge  itself.  How  are  they  to  get  over?” 
— “I  see  no  difficulty,”  interposed  one  of  the  children.  “'I  he 
farthest  monkey  has  only  to  let  go,  and  the  whole  chain  will  swing 
to  this  side.” 

12.  “But  unfortunately,”  replied  the  captain,  “it  happened  that 
the  branch  on  this  side,  to  which  the  bridge  was  fastened,  was  much 
lower  than  the  other  end ; and,  in  the  second  place,  it  hung  over 
the  water;  so  that  if  number  one  should  let  go,  he,  with  the  half- 
dozen  next  him,  must  be  dashed  on  the  bank,  or  pluntred  into  the 
river.” — “That  was  truly  a dilemma!  Did  they  get  over  it?” 

13.  “Yes,  in  the  following  ingenious  manner.  As  the  bridge 
hung  in  a curve,  of  course  the  animal  in  the  middle  was  the  lowest 
of  the  chain.  We  now  saw  a monkey  jump  down  from  the  tree, 
and  twist  his  tail  around  this  lowest  link.  Another  girdled  him  in 
a similar  manner,  and  another,  and  so  on,  till  a dozen  or  more  were 
added  to  the  string.  These  last  were  all  powerful  fellows,  and  run- 
ning up  to  a higher  proiecting  limb,  they  lifted  the  bridge  into  a 
position  nearly  horizontal. 

14.  “ For  a minute  or  two  matters  remained  in  this  situation. 
A scream  then  gave  warning  that  all  was  ready.  The  farthest 
monkey  untwisted  his  tail  from  the  tree.  In  an  instant  he  swung 
Over,  and  was  safely  landed  on  the  bank.  The  lower  links  dropped 
off  like  a melting  candle,  while  the  higher  ones  leaped  to  the  branches, 
and  came  down  by  the  trunk.  The  whole  troop  scampered  into 
the  woods — and  this,  my  children,  is  the  true  story  of  the  Bridge 
oe  Monkeys.” 


BESSON  C X E. 


Ak-rayed',  set  in  order,  as  an  army. 
Gai.e,  a violent  wind. 

Glow,  shining,  brightness. 


Pall,  the  cloth  thrown  over  dead  bodies 
at  funerals. 

Tint,  hue,  color. 


Pronunciation.— Are  33,  and  29,  fear 'less  22,  tear  22,  bright'en  Id,  regret'  i. 


“LOOK  ALOFT.” 


1.  A BOY  who  was  climbing  the  ropes  of  a ship  became  giddy. 
An  old  sailor,  seeing  his  difficulty,  called  out,  “ Look  aloft,  look 
aloft ! ” The  boy  did  so,  and  found  his  giddiness  depart. 

2.  In  the  tempest  of  life,  when  the  wave  and  the  gale 
Are  around  and  above,  if  thy  footing  should  fail, — 

If  thine  eve  should  grow  dim,  and  thy  caution  depart, — 

“ Look  aloft,”  and  be  firm,  and  be  fearless  of  heart. 

3.  If  the  friend  who  embraced  in  prosperity’s  glow, 

With  a smile  for  each  joy,  and  a tear  for  each  woe, 
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Should  betray  thee  when  sorrows  like  clouds  are  arravcd, 
Look  aloft”  to  the  friendship  which  never  shall  fade. 

4.  Should  the  visions  which  hope  spreads  in  light  to  thine  cm-, 
Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but  brighten  to  fly, — 

Then  turn,  and,  through  tears  of  repentant  regret 

11  Look  aloft  ” to  the  sun  that  is  never  to  set. 

5.  Should  they  who  are  dearest — the  son  of  thy  heart, 

The  wife  of  thy  bosom  — in  sorrow  depart, — 

“ Look  aloft,”  from  the  darkness  and  dust  of  the  tomb, 

To  that  sod  where  affection  is  ever  in  bloom. 

C.  And  O,  when  death  comes  in  terrors,  to  cast 
llis  fears  on  the  future,  his  pall  on  the  past, — 

In  that  moment  of  darkness,  with  hope  in  the  heart, 

And  a smile  in  thine  eye,  “ look  aloft,”  and  depart ! 

LAWKKNCK. 


LESSON  C XLI. 


Bay,  the  laurel-tree. 

Block,  a heavy  piece  of  wood.  In 
England  it  was  a Christmas-custom  to 
placo  large  logs  on  the  tire. 

Board,  u table. 

Cak'ol,  a song  of  joy  and  exultation. 

Cheer,  that  which  makes  cheerful ; 
provisions  for  a feast 

Com-MEM-o-ra'tion,  the  act  of  calling 
to  remembrance  by  somo  solemnity. 


Fond,  affectionate,  tender. 

Hol'ly,  the  name  of  a beautiful  cver- 
greon  tree. 

In-tro-duck'  (Latin  intro,  within,  and 
duco,  to  lead,)  to  lead  or  bring  in. 

Knot,  group,  assemblage. 

Lat'tice,  a window  of  lattice-work. 

Leg'end-a  ry,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  legends,  or  stories  of  saints , tradi- 
tionary. 


Pronunciation. — Hearth  311,  aroused'  I/,  iTi/glish  33,  .En'gland  33,  pock 'ft  1 A, 
chil'cleen  11,  cheer  22. 

CHRISTMAS. 

1.  Tiib  word  Chiidmas  is  derived  from  Christ  and  a Saxon  word 
signifying  a holy  day, or  feast.  It  is  the  name  applied  to  the  day 
observed  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 

2.  In  some  countries  this  day  is  observed  with  very  imposing 
ceremonies.  The  churches,  splendidly  decorated,  resound  with  music 
expressive  of  joy  and  triumph. 

Christmas  in  England. 

3.  In  England  Christmas  was  formerly  celebrated  with  many 
singular  games  and  amusements.  It  seemed  to  throw  open  even- 
door,  and  unlock  every  heart.  It  brought  the  peasant  and  the  peer 
together,  and  blended  all  ranks  in  one  warm,  generous  flow  of  joy 
and  kindness. 

4.  The  old  halls  of  castles  and  manor-houses  resounded  with  the 
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harp  and  the  Christmas  carol,  and  their  ample  boards  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  hospitality. 

5.  Even  the  poorest  cottager  welcomed  the  festive  season  with 
green  decorations  of  bay  and  holly;  the  cheerful  fire  gleamed  its 
rays  through  the  lattice,  inviting  the  passenger  to  raise  the  latch, 
and  join  the  knot  of  gossips  huddled  round  the  hearth,  beguiling  the 
long  evening  with  legendary  jokes  and  oft-told  Christmas-tales. 

6.  Christmas  is  still  a period  of  delightful  excitement  in  England. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  home-feeling  completely  aroused  which 
holds  so  powerful  a place  in  every  English  bosom. 

7.  The  preparations  making  on  every  side  for  the  social  board 
that  is  again  to  unite  friends  and  kindred;  the  presents  of  good  cheer 
passing  and  repassing, — those  tokens  of  regard,  and  quickeners  of 
kind  feelings;  the  evergreens  distributed  about  houses  and  churches, 
emblems  of  peace  and  gladness;  all  these  have  the  most  pleasing 
effect  in  pi'oducing  fond  associations,  and  kindling  benevolent  sympa- 
thies. 

8.  The  following  stanza  is  a specimen  of  the  old  Christmas  carols: — 

“ Lo ! now  is  come  our  joyful  feast, 

Let  every  man  be  jolly  ; 

Each  room  with  ivy-leaves  is  dressed, 

And  every  post  with  holly. 

Now  all  our  neighbors’  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christmas- blocks  are  burning; 

Their  ovens  with  baked  meats  they  choke, 

And  all  their  spits  are  turning. 

Without  the  door  let  sorrow  lie; 

And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 

AVe’ll  bury  it  in  a Christmas-pie, 

And  ever  more  be  merry.”  w.  irving. 


Christmas  in  the  North  of  Germany. 

9.  There  is  a Christmas,- custom  here  which  pleased  and  interested 
me.  The  children  make  little  presents  to  their  parents  and  to  each 
other;  and  the  parents  to  the  children. 

10.  For  three  or  four  months  before  Christmas  the  girls  are  all 
busy,  and  the  boys  save  up  their  pocket-money  to  make  or  purchase 
these  presents. 

11.  What  the  present  is  to  he  is  cautiously  kept  secret,  and  the 
girls  have  a world  of  contrivances  to  conceal  it  — such  as  working 
when  they  are  out  on  visits  and  the  others  are  not  with  them,  getting 
up  in  the  morning  before  daylight,  and  the  like. 

12.  Then,  on  the  evening  before  Christmas  one  of  the  parlors  is 
lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which  the  parents  must  not  go.  A 
great  bough  of  a yew-tree  is  fastened  on  the  table  at  a little  distance 
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from  the  wall,  a multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the  bough, 
but  so  as  not  to  set  lire  to  it  till  they  are  nearly  burnt  out,  and 
colored  paper  hangs  and  flutters  from  the  twigs. 

13.  Under  this  bough  the  children  lay  out  in  great  order  t lie 
presents  they  mean  for  their  parents,  still  concealing  in  their  pockets 
what  they  intend  for  each  other. 

14.  Then  the  parents  are  introduced,  to  whom  the  children  pre- 
sent their  little  gifts.  The  children  then  bring  out  of  their  pockets 
the  gifts  intended  for  each  other,  and  present  them  with  kisses  and 
embraces. 

15.  Where  I witnessed  this  scene  there  were  eight  or  nine  chil- 
dren, and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  wept  aloud  for  joy  and 
tenderness.  The  tears  ran  down  the  face  of  the  father,  who  clasped 
all  his  children  so  tight  to  his  breast  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  it 
to  stifle  the  sob  that  was  rising  within  him.  I was  very  much 
affected. 

1(5.  The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its  appendages  on  the  wall 
made  a very  pretty  picture.  And  then  the  raptures  of  the  little 
ones  when  at  last  the  twigs  began  to  take  fire  and  snap! — oh,  it 
was  a delight  for  them! 

17.  On  the  next  day,  in  the  great  parlor,  the  parents  lay  out  on 
the  table  the  presents  for  the  children.  A scene  of  more  sober  joy 
succeeds;  as  on  this  day  the  mother  tells  privately  to  each  of  her 
daughters  what  she  has  observed  most  praiseworthy  and  most  faulty 
in  that  daughter’s  conduct,  the  father  taking  the  same  course  with 
his  sons.  colekidgk. 


LESSON  CXI.  II. 


Ci.am'or-ous, vociferous,  calling  loudly. 
Dk.s'o-late,  comfortless. 

Glare,  a dazzling  light. 

Greet'ing,  salutation  at  meeting. 
Riu'id,  stiff,  not  to  be  bent. 


Ta'per,  a small  wax-candle,  a light. 
Va'por,  a substance  flouting  in  the  at- 
mosphere, smoke. 

Wands,  meat  dressed,  food. 

Wrap,  to  coxer. 


Pronunciation. — Yel'low  *>,  fore'hcad  33,  shiv'er-ing  36,  clatn'or-ous  'id,  rigVd  1, 
kin'dml  11,  chil’d/cn  11,  maid'en  4 d,  warm  9. 

THE  L ITT  I.E  MATCH  GIRL. 

1.  Little  Maggie,  little  Maggie  wanders  up  and  down  the  street; 

The  snow  upon  her  yellow  hair,  the  frost  upon  her  feet; 

2.  With  the  little  box  of  matches  she  could  not  sell  all  day, 

And  the  thin,  thin,  tattered  mantle  which  the  wind  blows  every  way. 

3.  The  rows  of  large, dark  houses  without  look  cold  and  drear; 

But  within  glad  hearts  are  waiting  for  Christmas  to  appear. 
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4.  By  the  bright  and  cheerful  firelight  smile  the  father  and  the  mother, 
While  the  children  talk  of  presents,  in  whispers  to  each  other. 

5.  But  no  one  talks  to  Maggie,  and  no  one  hears  her  speak; 

No  breath  of  little  whisperers  comes  warmly  to  her  cheek. 

6.  No  little  ai-ms  are  round  her  — alas  ! that  there  should  be, 

With  so  much  happiness  on  earth,  so  much  of  misery  1 

7.  Little  Maggie,  little  Maggie  goes  shivering  on  her  way ; 

There’s  no  one  looketh  out  at  her,  there’s  no  one  bids  her  stay; 

8.  Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate — no  smile,  no  food,  no  fire; 

But  sisters  clamorous  for  bread,  and  an  impatient  sire. 

9.  She  sits  down  in  a corner  where  two  great  houses  meet; 

And  she  curleth  up  beneath  her,  for  warmth,  her  little  feet. 

10.  And  she  remembers  the  loved  tales  her  mother  used  to  tell, 

And  the  cradle-songs  she  sang,  when  the  summer  twilight  fell ; 

11.  Of  good  men,  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  Iloly  Child 
Who  was  cradled  in  a manger  when  winter  was  so  wild. 

12.  Colder  it  grows  and  colder;  but  she  does  not  feel  it  now, 

For  the  pressure  at  her  heart,  and  the  weight  upon  her  brow. 

13.  But  she  struck  one  little  match  on  the  wall  so  cold  and  bare, 

That  she  might  look  around  her,  and  see  if  He  was  there. 

14.  The  single  match  was  kindled;  and  by  the  light  it  threw, 

It  seemed  to  little  Maggie  that  the  wall  was  rent  in  two. 

15.  And  she  could  see  the  room  within,  the  room  all  warm  and  light, 
With  the  fire-glow  red  and  blazing,  and  the  tapers  burning  bright. 

16.  And  kindred  there  were  gathered  round  the  table  richly  spread, 
With  heaps  of  goodly  viands,  red  wine,  and  pleasant  bread. 

17.  She  could  smell  the  fragrant  odor;  she  could  hear  them  talk  and  play; 
Then  all  was  darkness  once  again  — the  match  had  burned  away. 

18.  She  struck  another  hastily,  and  now  she  seemed  to  see, 

Within  the  same  warm  chamber  a glorious  Christmas-tree. 

19.  The  branches  all  were  laden  down  with  things  that  children  prize; 
Bright  gifts  for  boy  and  maiden  they  showed  before  her  eyes. 

20.  And  she  almost  seemed  to  touch  them,  and  to  join  the  welcome  shout ; 
Then  darkness  fell  around  her,  for  the  little  match  was  out. 

21.  Another,  yet  another  she  has  tried  — they  will  not  light; 

Then  all  her  little  store  she  took,  and  struck  with  all  her  might. 

22.  And  the  whole  place  around  her  was  lighted  with  the  glare ! 

And  lo ! there  hung  a little  Child  before  her  in  the  air  ! 
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23.  There  were  blood-drops  on  his  forehead,  and  a spear-wound  in  his  side, 
And  cruel  nail-prints  in  ltis  feet  and  in  his  hands  spread  wide. 

24.  And  he  looked  upon  her  kindly,  and  she  felt  that  he  had  known 
Pain,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow,  still  greater  than  her  own. 

2.').  And  he  pointed  to  the  laden  board,  and  to  the  Christmas-tree, 

Then  up  to  the  blue  sky,  and  said,  “ Will  Maggie  come  with  me  ? ” 

2G.  And  she  folded  both  her  thin-white  hands,  and  turned  from  that  bright 
board, 

And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  said,  “ With  thee,  with  thee,  O Lord  ! ” 

27.  The  chilly  winter  morning  breaks  in  the  cold  gray  skies, 

On  the  city  wrapped  in  vapor,  on  the  spot  where  Maggie  lies. 

28.  In  her  scant  and  tattered  garment,  with  her  back  against  the  wall, 
She  sitteth  cold  and  rigid  — she  answers  not  their  call. 

29.  Then  they  lifted  her  up  carefully ; they  shuddered  as  they  said, 

“It  was  a bitter,  bitter  night  — the  child  is  frozen  dead.” 

30.  While  angels  sang  their  greeting  to  another  saved  from  sin, 

Men  said,  “ It  was  a bitter  night  — would  no  one  let  her  in  7 ” 

HANS  ANDEliSEN. 
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Al'lah,  the  Arabic  name  for  God. 
Bas-ti-na'do,  a Bound  beating  with  a 
stick ; among  the  Turks  it  is  commonly 
inflicted  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
Ca'di,  (ca'dy,)  a Turkish  judge  or  ma- 
gistrate. 


Pkk'vise,  (der'vis.)  a kind  of  monk  or 
priest  among  the  Turks. 

Ob-sekv-a'tion,  (s  soundod  like  z,)  a 
taking  notice. 

O ri-ent'al,  (Latin  oriens,  rising,)  East- 
ern, Asiatic. 


Pronunciation. — Ven'i-son  (s  like  Ind'ian  18,  pur-swed’  16  and  19,  against  33, 

Ar'a-bic  26 d,  the  31,  a 31. 

TllE  HABIT  OF  OBSERVATION. 

1.  Those  who  attend  closely  to  what  passes  around  them  acquire 
a habit  of  observation  which  is  often  very  remarkable.  The  follow- 
ing anecdotes  show  to  what  perfection  this  habit  may  be  carried. 

I. 

2.  An  Indian,  on  returning  home  to  his  cabin,  discovered  that 
some  of  his  meat  had  been  stolen.  After  a moment  of  deep  thought 
he  carefully  examined  the  various  objects  around  his  dwelling. 

3.  Some  white  men  coming  up  at  this  time,  he  asked  them  whether 
they  had  seen  a short,  old,  white  man,  with  a short  gun,  and  a small 
bob-tailed  dog.  They  replied  that  they  had.  “That  man,”  said 
the  Indian,  “stole  my  venison;  which  way  did  he  go?” 
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4.  Having  learned  the  direction,  the  Indian  pursued  the  thief, 
and  recovered  his  meat.  The  white  men  meeting  the  Indian  some 
time  afterward  asked  him  how  he  had  so  readily  found  out  the 
thief. 

5.  The  Indian  replied : “ I knew  the  thief  was  a little  man  by 

his  having  made  a pile  of  stones  to  stand  upon,  in  order  to  reach 
the  venison.  That  he  was  an  old  man  I knew  by  the  short  steps 
which  I saw  he  had  taken.  That  he  was  a white  man  I knew  by 
his  turning  out  his  toes  when  he  walks,  which  an  Indian  never  does. 

0.  “ His  gun  I knew  to  be  short  from  the  mark  it  made  on  the 
bark  of  a tree  against  which  it  had  leaned.  The  dog’s  tracks 
showed  him  to  be  small ; and  the  mark  made  by  his  tail  in  the  dust 
where  he  was  sitting  showed  that  he  was  bob-tailed.” 

II. 

7.  The  following  is  an  Oriental  story.  A dervise  traveling  in  the 
desert  was  met  by  a company  of  merchants.  “ Holy  man,”  said 
they,  “ we  have  lost  a camel.” 

8.  “Is  he  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left  fore  leg?” 
asked  the  dervise. — “ He  is,”  said  the  merchants. 

9.  “Has  he  lost  a front  tooth?” — “He  has,”  replied  they. 

10.  “Was  your  camel  loaded  with  wheat  on  one  side  and  honey 
on  the  other?” — “That  is  our  camel.”  exclaimed  the  merchants; 
“ where  is  he?  ” — “ I know  not,”  said  the  dervise. 

11.  “But  where  did  you  see  him?” — "I  have  not  seen  him  at 
all.” 

12.  “Then  tell  us  where  is  the  man  who  described  him  to  you, 
so  that  we  may  inquire  of  him.” — “No  one  described  him  to  me,” 
replied  the  dervise. 

13.  The  merchants  now  became  very  much  enraged.  “You 
lying  dervise,”  said  they,  “you  are  connected  with  the  thieves,  and 
have  received  part  of  the  money  and  jewels.  Villain,  come  with  us 
to  the  cadi.” 

14.  The  dervise  attempted  to  say  something;  but  they  were  so 
much  enraged  that  they  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  cadi. 

15.  “This  wicked  dervise,”  said  they  to  the  cadi,  “has  seen  our 
camel ; for  he  described  all  its  marks,  saying  it  was  blind  in  the  right 
eye,  and  lame  in  the  left  fore  leg;  that  it  had  lost  a front  tooth;  that 
it  was  loaded  with  wheat  on  one  side  arid  honey  on  the  other.  Now 
he  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  The  thieves  have  bought  his 
silence  with  part  of  the  spoils.”  , 

16.  “Give  him  the  bastinado,”  said  the  cadi  to  an  officer 

17.  “ Listen  to  me  a moment,  cadi,”  said  the  dervise;  “ hear  what 
I have  to  say.” 
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18.  “What  can  you  have  to  say  against  t lie  testimony  of  these 
worthy  merchants?”  demanded  the  cadi.  “It'  you  did  not  see  the 
camel,  how  did  you  know  it  was  blind  in  one  eye?” — “ llccausc  1 
saw  it  had  cropped  the  herbage  on  only  one  side  of  tin-  path.” 

1!).  “How  did  you  know  it  was  lame  in  the  left  fore  leg?” — 
“ Because  1 saw  that  the  impression  of  the  left  fore  foot  was  fainter 
than  those  of  the  others.” 

20.  “How  did  you  know  the  animal  had  lost  a front  tooth?” — 
“Because  I saw  that  wherever  it  had  grazed  a small  tuft  of  herb- 
age was  left  uninjured  in  the  center  of  its  bite.” 

21.  “ But  how  could  you  tell  with  what  it  was  laden?” — “'flic 
ants  and  the  flies  showed  me  that.  The  ants  were  busy  with  the 
wheat  that  had  dropped  on  one  side,  and  the  flies  with  the  honey  on 
the  other.  Besides  the  animal  was  not  stolen,  it  has  only  strayed  ; 
go,  seek  it.” 

22.  “How  do  you  know  it  was  not  stolen?”  — “Because  there 
were  no  marks  of  any  footsteps  either  before  or  behind  it.” 

2d.  “Allah  is  great ! ” exclaimed  the  cadi.  “This  is  a wise 
demise,  more  deserving  of  reward  than  punishment,  (live  thanks 
to  Allah,  O merchants,  for  having  bestowed  upon  you  the  happiness 
of  seeing  so  great  wisdom,  and  depart  in  search  of  your  camel.” 

24.  The  merchants  found  the  lost  beast  only  a few  miles  from  the 
spot  from  which  it  had  strayed. 


LESSON  CXI,  IV. 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  29. — In  the  following  examples,  you  will  find 
difficult  combinations  of  consonant-sounds.  Many  of  them,  you  will 
see,  have  little  or  no  meaning.  But  practice  them  till  you  can  read 
them  fluently,  exactly,  and  forcibly.  Where  one  word  or  sylla- 

ble ends  with  a consonant-sound  and  the  next  begins  with  the  same 
sound  be  especially  careful  not  to  omit  either  sound.  Thus:  im- 
maculate, not  im-aculate;  pen-/Lvdfe,  not  pen-tfe. 

(1.)  A rural  ruler.  (2.)  A laurel-crowned  clown.  (3.)  Rob  Low’s  raw  locks. 
(4  ) Let  reason  rule  your  life.  (5.)  Robert  Lawrio  a raillery,  (fi  ) A lump  of  raw, 
red  liver.  (7.)  The  cook  popped  in  the  pot.  (8.)  Cook  it,  Kitty.  (9  ) Coop  up  the 
cook.  (10.)  Puff  up  the  fop.  (11  ) Cocks  crow,  crows  caw.  (12.)  Captain  Cun- 
ningham cut  and  come  again.  (13.)  A ticket,  cut  it.  (14.)  Put  the  cut  pumpkin  in 
a pipkin.  (15.)  Frequent  good  company.  (Hi)  Laid  in  the  cold  ground  (17)  A 
little  ninny,  (18)  Let  little  Nolly  run  — run  little  Nell.  (19  ) The  kneeler  leaned 
on  lenient  Nell.  (20.)  Says  she  this  ? — This  she  says.  (21  ) Sam  snuffs  shop  snuff 
— snuff  you  shop  snuff  l (22.)  The  lark’s  shrill  fife  may  como.  (23.)  Fill  the  sieve 
with  thistles,  then  sift  the  thistles  in  the  sieve. 
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Brook'let,  a little  brook.  The  termi- 
nation let  means  little , as  lakelet,  a 
little  lake ; rivulet,  a little  river. 

Har'bin-ger,  a foierunner,  one  who 
gives  notice  of  the  expected  arrival  of 
some  one  else. 


Rav'ished,  delighted,  transported. 
Refrain',  repetition  of  a musical  strain. 
Re-veii.'le  (re-vale'vay),  the  beat  of 
drum  to  waken  soldiers  at  break  of 
day;  wakening  music. 

Yore,  former  times. 


Pronunciation. — Elm  32<7,  hark  9,  hastes  29,  gur'gling  9,  cow'slip, cot  cow z -lip , 
yel'l ow  6,  rob'iM  lc,  o'p en  4 d. 

ROBIN  S COME! 

1.  From  the  elm-tree’s  topmost  bough, 

Hark ! the  robin’s  early  song ! 

Telling  one  and  all  that  now 
Merry  spring-time  hastes  along. 

AVeleome  tidings  thou  dost  bring, 

Little  harbinger  of  spring, — 

Robin’s  come ! 

2.  Of  the  winter  we  are  weary, 

VV eary  of  its  frost  and  snow, 

Longing  for  the  sunshine  cheery, 

And  the  brooklet’s  gurgling  How; 

Gladly  then  we  hear  thee  sing 
The  reveille  of  the  spring. 

Robin’s  come ! 

8.  Ring  it  out  on  hill  and  plain, 

Through  the  garden’s  lonely  bowerr, 

Till  the  green  leaves  dance  again, 

Till  the  air  is  sweet  with  flowers; 

Wake  the  cowslip  by  the  rill, 

Wake  the  yellow  daffodiU! 

Robin’s  come ! 

4.  Then,  as  thou  wert  wont  of  yore, 

Build  thy  nest  and  rear  thy  young 
Close  beside  our  cottage-door, 
fn  the  vine,  the  leaves  among; 

Hurt  or  harm  thou  need’st  not  fear, 

Nothing  rude  shall  venture  near. 

Robin’s  come ! 

5.  Swinging  still  o’er  yonder  lane, 

Robin  answers  merrily ; 

Ravished  by  the  sweet  refrain, 

Alice  claps  her  hands  in  glee, 

Calling,  from  the  open  door, 

With  her  soft  voice,  o’er  and  o’er, 

Robin’s  come ! 

VV.  W.  CAT.nWF.t  T.. 
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Ap-tre-hkn'sion,  (bar  suspicion. 

A-iiuoit',  dexterous,  skillful. 

Boon,  a gift,  u favor. 

Com'tk  TKN-cr,  property  sufficient  for 
tlio  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life  without  superfluity. 

Cum-pet'i-ior,  a rival,  an  opponent. 

Con-simc'o-ous,  obvious  to  the  sight, 
prominent. 


Cur'kknt,  (Latin  riirren «,  running,)  ? 
circulating,  common  general. 

Con  cur',  (Latin  con,  together,  and  ' 
enrro , to  run,)  to  meet  in  ono  point,  < 
to  unite,  to  agree. 

In-tkl-lect'u-al,  belonging  to  the  un  < 
dorstauding. 

In-teu'ri-tv,  honesty,  uprightness  j 

Lu'cka-tive,  gainful,  profitable. 


Pronunciation — I’a'tron  27 1>,  con-spic'M-ous  2c,  ev'er-v  3A.  veil 'fared  17  and  18, 
ex-traor'di-nu-ry  33,  sur-pnsed'  9,  ina'tn  al  ly  16,  re  gard'  1. 


INTEGRITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

1.  When  Washington  was  president  of  the  United  States  a gen- 
tleman applied  to  him  for  a lucrative  otlicc  of  great  responsibility. 

2.  The  applicant  had  been  the  companion  of  the  general  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  during  which  he  had 
received,  on  various  occasions,  indubitable  marks  of  kindness  and 
partiality. 

3.  Ilis  friends  thought  he  had  become,  in  some  degree,  necessary 
to  the  happiness  of  Washington,  and  had,  therefore,  only  to  apply 
for  an  office  to  receive  it. 

4.  It  was  a boon  which,  while  it  would  secure  competency  and 
ease  to  a friend,  would  bring  that  friend  into  frequent  intercourse 
with  his  patron  and  former  friend  in  arms. 

5.  For  the  same  office  there  was,  however,  a competitor;  but  lie 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  politics  of  Washington;  and,  as  he  had 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  opposers  of  the  administration, 
no  serious  apprehensions  were  felt  on  this  account. 

G.  To  such  a man  — a well-known  political  enemy — Washington 
could  surely  feel  under  no  obligations,  and  was  not  likely  to  prefer 
him  to  a personal  friend  and  favorite. 

7.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  pretensions  of  the  applicants 
was  at  no  loss  to  judge  what  the  president’s  decision  would  be;  and 
the  current  opinion  was  in  favor  of  t he  friend  and  against  his 
competitor. 

8.  Judge,  then,  of  the  general  surprise,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  political  opponent  of  Washington  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  and  that  the  former  associate  of  the  general  in  the  toils  and 
privations  of  a camp  was  left  destitute  and  neglected. 

9.  When  this  decision  was  known  a common  friend,  who  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  affair,  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  president 
on  the  injustice  of  the  appointment. 

10.  This  illustrious  man  replied:  “Mv  friend  I receive  with  a 
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cordial  welcome  to  my  heart;  but,  with  all  his  good  qualities,  he  is 
not  a man  of  business.  My  private  feelings  have  nothing  to  do  in 
this  case.  As  George  Washington,  I would  do  this  man  any  kind- 
ness in  my  power;  but,  as  president  of  the  United  States,  I can  do 
nothing.” 

11.  The  true  explanation  of  Washington’s  sterling  integrity  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  that  happy  and  efficient  influence  which  his 
mother  exercised  upon  him  in  his  earlier  years. 

12.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  about  ten  years  old, 
the  charge  of  his  education  devolved  upon  his  mother.  All  accounts 
concur  in  stating  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  woman ; possessing 
not  only  rare  intellectual  endowments,  but  those  moral  qualities 
which  give  elevation,  worth,  and  dignity  to  the  soul.  These  quali- 
ties she  was  particularly  desirous  to  ingraft  upon  the  heart  of  her 
beloved  son. 

13.  A story  is  related  which  may  serve  to  show  the  adroit  man- 
ner in  which  she  proceeded. 

14.  In  the  ample  pasture  belonging  to  her  plantation  was  a colt, 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  high  promise,  she  valued  very 
much. 

15.  Although  of  sufficient  age  to  be  used,  it  had  never  been 
mounted,  no  one  seeming  disposed  to  attempt  to  break  its  wild  and 
vicious  spirit.  One  day  George  proposed  to  some  of  his  companions 
to  assist  him  to  secure  the  colt  until  he  could  mount,  and  he 
would  curb  its  pride. 

16.  Accordingly,  early  one  morning  the  youthful  band  assembled, 
and,  having  driven  the  animal  into  an  enclosure,  succeeded,  with 
great  difficulty,  in  bridling  him. 

17.  In  a moment  George  sprang  upon  his  back,  and  the  next 
moment  the  surprised,  wild,  and  maddened  creature  sprang  forth 
into  the  open  held,  rearing,  plunging,  and  running;  but  George, 
clinging  fast  by  the  bridle  and  the  mane,  held  his  seat  firmly,  as 
much  determined  to  conquer  as  the  colt  was  determined  not  to  be 
conquered. 

18.  The  struggle  was  desperate;  and  as  the  companions  of 
George  looked  on  terror  and  amazement  increased  every  moment. 
At  length  the  colt  obtained  the  advantage;  and,  bounding  forward 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow,  made  a false  step,  and  in  his  fall  broke 
a blood-vessel,  and  died  on  the  spot. 

19.  George  came  down  unhurt;  but  when  he  beheld  the  gasping 
of  the  noble  animal,  and  thought  of  his  mother’s  regard  for  it,  his 
heart  was  troubled.  His  companions  hurried  to  the  spot,  and,  join- 
ing in  his  regret,  anxiously  inquired,  “What  will  your  mother  say ? 
Who  can  tell  her?” 

20.  At  this  moment  they  were  summoned  to  breakfast.  When 
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seated  nt  the  table  Mrs.  Washington  said,  “Well,  young  gentlemen, 
have  you  seen  my  sorrel  eolt  in  your  rambles  this  morning?” 

21.  The  question  was  natural;  but  what  a question  it  was!  No 
answer  was  returned,  and  it  was  repeated.  Upon  this,  George,  with 
perfect  frankness,  replied,  “Mother,  the  sorrel  colt  is  dead!” 

22.  This  was  followed  by  an  exact  account  of  the  whole  affair. 
As  the  agitated  narrator  passed  along  in  his  story  a flush  of  dis- 
pleasure was  seen  rising  upon  the  mother’s  cheek;  but  it  soon  passed 
away,  and  she  kindly  and  calmly  said,  “While  1 regret  the  loss  of 
my  favorite,  I rejoice  in  my  eon,  who  always  sjiea/.s  the  truth.” 

23.  It  was  by  such  means  that  this  part  of  the  character  of 
Washington  was  formed.  Under  such  a mother  the  foundation  of 
a character  was  laid  which  was  the  admiration  of  his  own  genera- 
tion; which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  glory  to  the  present  time,  and 
which  will  lose  nothing  so  long  as  his  memory  shall  last. 
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Bosk'y,  woody. 

Fain,  glad,  pleased. 

Fi.kkt,  swift,  nimble. 

Tvvit'tkh-iso,  making  a succession  of 
small,  tremulous  notes. 


Kxic.ht,  a champion. 

YVhip'poou -will', the  name  of  r.  bird, 
derived  from  the  sounds  which  it 
makes.  Sometimes  written  «r hippowU/. 
Whit,  a jot ; nut  a whit,  not  in  the  least. 


Pronunciation. — Dive  l(i  and  18.  twit'ter-iug  3A,  mead'otc  6,  cheer  22,  a gain  33. 
wire  33,  moths  14. 

THE  BAT. 

1.  The  bat,  from  his  cavern,  when  nothing  stirred, 

When  all  around  no  sound  was  heard 

Of  frolicsome  beast  or  twittering  bird. 

Thought  it  time  he  should  take  his  flight. 

So  down  from  the  roof,  where  he  used  to  cling, 
lie  dropped,  and,  spreading  each  leathern  wing, 

Away  he  flitted,  the  fleetest  thing 
To  be  seen  abroad  that  night. 

2.  In  the  woods,  to  hear  the  owl  complain, 

Or  the  whippoorwill  repeat  his  strain. 

Not  long  he  thought  it  best  to  remain; 

But,  urged  bv  a livelier  whim. 

He  left  the  trees  with  their  birds  at  rest, 

The  boskv  dell  in  its  moonlight  blessed. 

And  the  meadow  fain  with  the  deer  to  be  pressed  ; — 
These  Avere  all  too  dull  for  him. 


3.  On  the  shaded  green  the  boys  were  out, 
And  above  their  heads  he  flirted  about, 
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When  they  greeted  him  all  with  a cheer  and  a shout, 

And  called  him  their  sports  to  share  ; 

And  a charm,  to  wheedle  him  down,  -they  sung, 

When  quick  he  darted  the  fellows  among; 

And  after  him  then  their  hats  they  Hung, 

But  not  a whit  did  he  care. 

4.  He  whipped  away,  in  his  fitful  flight, 

Through  a casement  into  a parlor  bright,  * 

Where  the  young  and  gay  were  met  that  night, 

And  threw  them  into  alarm; 

For  the  maiden  feared  that  the  ugly  thing, 

As  he  flitted  along  on  his  leathern  wing, 

Himself  would  into  her  tresses  fling, 

And  do  her  a deal  of  harm. 

5.  Ah,  now  the  intruder  will  soon  be  caught ! 

The  knights  are  up,  with  the  valorous  thought 
To  strike  him  down,  and  he  has  forgot 

Where  if  was  that  he  first  came  in. 

They  are  after  him  hard  with  brush  and  cane; 

His  nights  are  numbered  ! He  must  be  slain  ! 

But  he  darts  off — whither?  They  watch  in  vain; 

He  is  off,  no  more  to  be  seen  ! 

6.  He  is  sporting  without,  in  a safer  place ; 

He  is  giving  the  moths  and  the  millers  a chase; 

For  he  feels  himself  in  a hungry  case; 

And  these  his  affections  crave  ; 

So,  whenever  a lusty  one  he  sees, 

He  snaps  him  up  with  the  greatest  ease, 

And  having  feasted  himself  on  these, 

He  retires  again  to  his  cave.  anonymoos. 


LESSON  CXLVIII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  29. — The  following  lesson  is  a continuation 
of  the  exercise  on  page  219.  Read  over  again  the  remarks  there 
given. 

(1.)  Yet  half  I see  the  panting  spirit  sigh.  (2.)  A vaporing  white-waistcoated 
waiter.  (3.)  A vagabond  wagoner  and  a vagrant  way-faring  beggar.  (4.)  A wet 
white  wafer.  (5.)  Beef-tea  and  veal-broth.  (6.)  Be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  as 
thou  art  in  desire.  (7.)  Oh,  the  torment  of  an  ever-meddling  memory!  (8.)  All 
night  it  lay  an  ice-drop  there.  (9.)  Teach  thy  heart  the  holy  art  of  humbly  hear- 
ing truth.  (10.)  Hope,  open  thou  his  eye  to  look  on  high  and  his  ear  to  hear. 
(II.)  Would  that  all  difference  of  sects  were  at  an  end  ! (12.)  Oh,  studied  deceit! 
(13.)  A sad  dangler  (14.)  Goodness  centers  in  the  heart. 
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Cap'sule,  (Latin  capsuln,a  little  chest,) 
a seed-vessel  that  opens  with  valves 
when  tho  seeds  escape 

Dis-sem'in-atk,  (Latin  dig,  which  de- 
notes separation  or  scattering.  and 
sumen,  seed,)  to  sow,  to  scatter  seed. 

Di-*eus'i-kied,  made  various  or  differ- 
ent 

Em'i-okate,  to  remove  from  one  place 
to  another. 

Im-uiue',  to  drink  in,  to  absorb. 


In-vks-ti  oa'tion,  research,  inquiry,  ex- 
amination. 

Ma-tu'hi-ty,  ripeness. 

Nu'tri  ment,  that  which  nourishes, 
food. 

Or'gak-ized,  formed  with  organs;  so 
formed  that  all  the  parts  may  act  to- 
gether to  one  end. 

Prop-a-ga'tion,  the  continuance  of  the 
kind  by  the  production  of  new  indi- 
viduals 


Pronunciation. — Prog'ress  27«,  cu'ri-ous  16,  pro-d«ced'  I G,  mi'ero-scope  27 A,  J 
burst  D,  moist' are  16  and  18,  a-mus'iug  16.  ^ 

TIIE  INTELLIGENT  POTATO. 

1.  A youth,  whom  we  shall  call  Inquisitive  Jack,  happened  one 
day  to  go  down  into  the  cellar;  and  he  saw  there  it  potato,  which 
had  been  left  upon  the  ground,  and  which  had  now  begun  to  put 
forth  several  shoots. 

2.  These  were  nearly  white;  and  Jack  asked  himself  why  the 
stalks  of  a potato  in  the  cellar  should  be  white,  while  the  stalks  in 
the.  open  air  were  green.  lie  watched  the  potato  for  several  days, 
and  perceived  that  it  was  growing  quite  rapidly. 

3.  At  length  one  thing  greatly  excited  his  curiosity.  There  was  a 
low,  narrow  window  in  the  cellar.  Between  this  and  the  potato  there 
was  a barrel;  but  the  stalk  of  the  potato  had  found  its  way  round 
the  barrel.  It  was  actually  directing  its  course  towards  the  window, 
as  if  it  really  wanted  to  see  the  light  and  breathe  the  fresh  air. 

4.  Greatly  excited  by  these  observations,  Jack  continued  to  watch 
the  potato  from  day  to  day;  at  the  same  time  musing  with  himself 
as  to  what  it  could  mean. 

5.  “Has  this  potato  sense  and  feeling?”  said  he  thoughtfully. 
“Docs  it  feel  itself  to  be  a prisoner,  and  want  to  go  out  and  see  the 
light  and  breathe  the  air?  Who  has  taught  this  plant  to  bend  its 
way  toward  the  light,  and  lift  up  its  head,  and  point  its  leaves  to- 
ward that  which  it  seems  to  require?” 

6.  Not  being  able  to  satisfy  these  inquiries,  the  boy  at  last  went 
to  an  intelligent  aunt,  and  opened  the  subject  to  her.  This  led  to 
explanations,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: — 

7.  Plants  or  vegetables  are  organized  substances,  which  live  and 
grow  by  the  aid  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  They  need  to  be  fed 
as  much  as  animals,  and  without  food  will  die  as  surely  as  an  insect, 
a bird,  or  a quadruped. 

8.  Instead  of  taking  their  sustenance  by  means  of  a mouth,  they 
suck  it  up  by  means  of  roots.  These  draw  from  the  soil,  in  the  form 
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of  sap,  the  particular  nutriment  that  is  required;  and  this  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  plant. 

9.  Heat  and  moisture  are  necessary,  in  order  to  set  the  sap  in 
motion;  air  and  light  are  imbibed  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant;  the 
various  colors  of  plants  are  drawn  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  All 
plants  are  propagated  by  seeds,  which,  however  minute,  contain  all 
the  members  of  the  parent-plant  — stalk,  leaf,  and  flower. 

10.  These  are  so  nicely  folded  up  as  not  to  be  distinguished;  but 
when  the  plant  begins  to  grow  you  can  see  with  the  microscope 
the  several  parts  unfolding,  one  by  one,  until  at  last  they  assume  the 
form  of  the  plant  from  which  they  spring.  It  is  said  that  the  acorn, 
which  is  the  seed  of  the  oak,  contains  all  the  members  of  the  future 
tree. 

11.  Jack  was  exceedingly  delighted  with  these  curious  facts,  and, 
according  to  his  custom,  he  pursued  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  his  own  observation,  by  reading  books,  and  by  inquiries  of  his 
intelligent  and  obliging  aunt. 

12.  In  the  progress  of  his  studies  he  learned  many  other  curious 
facts,  some  of  which  we  must  relate,  for  they  are  quite  amusing. 

13.  Although  plants  have  no  sense  or  thought,  yet  nature  seems 
to  have  made  provision  which  supplies  all  their  wants.  To  prevent 
chestnuts  and  hickory-nuts  from  being  devoured  before  they  are  ripe, 
the  former  are  covered  with  a prickly  burr,  and  the  latter  with  an 
exceedingly  bitter  rind. 

14.  When  these  are  ripe  the  outer  coating  bursts  open,  and  lets 
out  the  imprisoned  fruits,  or  seed.  Similar  contrivances  are  observed 
in  respect  to  a multitude  of  other  plants. 

15.  Some  seeds, — as  those  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  cher- 
ries, and  currants, — are  covered  up  in  a fleshy  or  pulpy  substance, 
which  we  call  fruit.  Here  a double  purpose  is  answered. 

16.  The  seeds  are  nicely  taken  care  of,  while  mankind,  with  many 
other  creatures,  are  provided  with  an  ample  store  of  delicious  food. 
But  lest  the  seeds  should  be  destroyed  before  it  is  brought  to  matu- 
rity, the  fruit  is  very  sour  or  bitter,  until  the  seeds  are  quite  ripe. 

17.  Thus  we  see  that  God  has  taken  good  care  of  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  plants.  As  these  depend  entirely  upon  seeds  for  their 
propagation,  he  has  provided  that  these  seeds  shall  be  wrapped  up, 
protected,  and  nursed  as  carefully  as  little  children. 

18.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  might  suppose  that  a seed  falling  from 
'the  tree  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  parent  would  shoot  up,  and  per- 
ish for  want  of  light,  heat,  and  air. 

19.  But  as  children  are  able  to  go  from  the  parent-roof  and  find 
homes  for  themselves,  so  God  has  provided  that  seeds  shall  emigrate 
from  their  homes,  and,  scattering  themselves  abroad,  cover  the  face 
of  nature  with  diversified  vegetation. 
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20.  This  emigration  of  the  seeds  is  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner.  You  have  seen  the  thistle-down  in  the  autumn  rise  upon 
the  air,  and  go  sailing  along  to  a great  distance.  Attached  to  that 
down  is  a thistle-seed,  which  is  carried  along  to  some  place  where  it 
may  rest  in  the  soil.  The  rain  falling  upon  the  seed,  it  will  shoot 
up  into  a thistle. 

21.  Thus,  you  see,  the  little  seed  is  supplied  with  wings  upon 
which  it  Hies  away  from  home,  and  sets  up  for  itself.  One  thistle 
will  throw  off  many  thousands  of  these  downy  seeds,  and  thus  the 
race  is  multiplied. 

22.  There  are  many  other  plants  that  have  winged  seeds.  Per- 
haps you  think  the  rough  winds  of  autumn  arc  unpleasant  and  mis- 
chievous; but  remember  that  they  shake  myriads  of  seeds  from  the 
plants  and  trees,  and  scatter  them  abroad  over  the  land. 

23.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  seeds  are  disseminated. 
Birds  carry  the  stones  of  cherries  and  the  seeds  of  various  berries 
from  the  place  where  they  are  produced  to  distant  points. 

24.  Quadrupeds  spread  the  seeds  of  various  grasses  and  grains, 
by  carrying  them  from  one  point  to  another.  Burdock-seeds  and 
cockle-seeds  attach  themselves  to  the  woolly  Heece  of  animals,  and 
are  thus  diffused. 

25.  Bains  carry  seeds  down  the  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains,  and 
rivers  bear  them  from  one  region  to  another.  Some  seeds  scatter 
themselves  by  means  of  springs  in  their  covering. 

• 2G.  If  you  slightly  pinch  the  ripe  seed-case  of  the  pretty  flower 
of  the  gardens  called  the  balsam,  it  will  burst  asunder,  and  scatter 
the  seeds  in  all  directions.  The  pouch  which  contains  the  seeds  of 
the  wood-sorrel  also  bursts,  and  scatters  the  seeds  around  on  all  sides. 

27.  The  capsules  of  ferns  open  with  a spring.  The  seeds  of  some 
species  of  this  plant,  when  viewed  through  a microscope  upon  paper, 
seem  to  be  endowed  with  a kind  of  leaping  movement. 

28.  These  and  many  other  curious  particulars  Jack  learned  about 
plants.  He  learned  that  the  whiteness  of  the  potato-plant  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  absence  of  light. 

21).  His  aunt  told  him  that  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  into  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  has  never  entered,  the  lishes,  and  even  the  crickets, 
are  white.  The  absence  of  light  in  the  cave  has  produced  the  same 
effect  on  the  animals  that  the  absence  of  light  in  the  cellar  produced 
on  the  plant. 

30.  She  told  him,  too,  that  the  motion  of  the  plant  towards  the 
light  might  be  compared  to  the  instinct  of  animals.  The  infant 
does  not  know  that  food  is  necessary  to  its  existence;  yet  instinct 
urges  it  to  seek  the  food  which  is  to  support  its  life. 

31.  So  light  is  necessary  to  the  proper  growth  of  the  plant,  and 
the  stem  of  the  plant  accordingly  seeks  the  light. 
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Cir'cling,  revolving,  going  round. 

Cor  o sal,  a crown,  garland. 

D a i n x * y , pleasing  to  the  taste,  delicious. 


Dye,  color,  hue,  tint. 

Gem,  to  adorn,  embellish. 
Tkans-port'ed,  delighted,  charmed. 


Pronunciation  — Larc'guid  24,  and  29,  ne’er  33,  a lone'  If,  lad'eii  id.  per- 
fume' 16. 


LIVE  TO  DO  GOOD. 

1.  “ Not  to  myself  alone,” 

The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries  — 

“ Not  to  myself  alone  I bud  and  bloom. 

With  fragrant  breath  the  breezes  I perfume, 

And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dyes. 

The  bee  comes  sipping  every  eventide 
His  dainty  fill ; 

The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill.” 

2.  “ Not  to  myself  alone,” 

The  circling  star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast  — 

“ Not  to  myself  alone  I rise  and  set ; 

I write  upon  night’s  coronal  of  jet 

His  power  and  skill  who  formed  our  countless  host ; 

A friendly  beacon  at  heaven’s  open  gate, 

I gem  the  sky, 

That  man  may  ne’er  forget  in  every  fate, 

His  home  on  high.” 

3.  “Not  to  myself  alone,” 

The  honey-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum  — 

“ Not  to  myself  alone  from  flower  to  flower 

I roam  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  the  bower, 

And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come ; 

For  man,  for  man,  the  luscious  food  I pile 
With  busy  care, 

Content  if  he  repay  my  ceaseless  toil 
With  scanty  share.” 

4.  “ Not  to  myself  alone,” 

The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinion  sings  — 

“ Not  to  myself  alone  I raise  mv  song; 

I cheer  the  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 

And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings; 

I bid  the  hymnless  churl  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore ; 

I call  the  wordling  from  his  dross  to  turn, 

And  sing  and  soar.” 

5.  “ Not  to  myself  alone,” 

The  streamlet  whispers  on  its  pebbly  way  — 
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“ Not  to  myself  alone  I spark  liner  glide; 

I scatter  health  and  life  on  every  side, 

And  strew  the  fields  with  herb  and  floweret  gay. 

I sing  unto  the  common  bleak  and  bare 
My  gladsome  tune ; 

I sweeten  and  refresh  the  languid  air 
In  droughty  June.” 

6.  “ Not  to  myself  alone,” 

O man,  forget  not  thou,  earth’s  honored  priest  — 

Its  tongue,  its  soul,  its  life,  its  pulse,  its  heart  — 

In  earth’s  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  part ; 

Chiefest  of  guests  at  love’s  ungrudging  feast, 

Play  not  the  niggard ; spurn  thy  native  clod, 

And  self  disown  ; 

Live  to  thy  neighbor,  live  unto  thy  God, — 

Not  to  thyself  alone ! 


LESSON  CLI. 


Bed'i'U-in  ( Bcd'oo-een ),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  those  Arabs  who  live  in  tents. 
Crest’ed,  having  a crest  or  plume. 
The  foam  on  tho  waves  resembles  a 
crest. 

Fleet,  swift,  rapid 

Pro  pi'tious.  kind,  favorable. 

Scour,  to  pass  swiftly  over. 
Skn-sa'tion,  feeling. 


Mi-rage'  (me-razlt’ , g sounded  ns  in 
rouge),  a deception  of  the  eye.  some 
times  presenting  the  appearance  of 
water  in  a sandy  desert. 

Start'ed,  made  to  appear  suddenly, 
made  to  swell  out. 

Wont  (taunt),  accustomed. 

Yearn  (gem),  to  long,  to  have  an  earn- 
est desire. 


Pronunciation  — Ar'ab  27 u,  wing'cd  (two  syllables),  dnrk'ew  4 d,  ««-oth'er  27 a, 
the  31,  Bed'ou-in  26*/,  gen'u-t/te  5a. 

I. 

THE  HORSE  IN  ARABIA. 

1.  Arabia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  naturalist,  is  the  genuine  and 
original  country  of  the  horse.  The  climate  of  that  country  is  most 
propitious,  not  indeed  to  the  size,  but  to  the  spirit  and  swiftness  of 
that  generous  animal. 

2.  The  Bedouins  preserve  with  superstitious  care  the  honors  and 
memory  of  the  purest  race.  The  birth  of  a noble  foal  is  esteemed 
among  the  tribes  as  a subject  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulation. 

3.  These  horses  are  educated  in  the  tents,  among  the  children  of 
the  Arabs,  with  a tender  familiarity,  which  trains  them  in  the  habits 
of  gentleness  and  attachment. 

4.  They  are  accustomed  only  to  walk  and  to  gallop.  Their  sen- 
sations are  not  blunted  by  the  incessant  abuse  of  the  spur  and  the 
whip. 

5.  Their  powers  are  reserved  for  the  moments  of  flight  and  pur- 
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suit.  But  no  sooner  do  they  feel  the  touch  of  the  hand  or  the 
stirrup  than  they  dart  away  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind.  If 
their  friend,  the  rider,  should  be  dismounted  in  his  rapid  career, 
they  instantly  stop  till  he  has  recovered  his  seat.  gibbon. 

II. 

THE  ARAB'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  HORSE. 

1.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  an  Arab  to  part  with  his  horse. 
Immense  sums  have  been  offered  in  vain.  But  extreme  poverty  has 
sometimes  forced  an  Arab  to  sell  what  he  considered  as  part  of  his 
family,  the  playmate  of  his  children — his  beautiful  and  beloved 
steed. 

2.  A French  Consul  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  once  saw  an  Arabian 
horse  so  beautiful  that  he  wished  to  purchase  it  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  as  a present  to  the  French  king. 

3.  The  owner,  being  exceedingly  poor,  was  tempted  by  a large 
purse  of  gold,  and  agreed  to  part  with  the  animal.  He  took  the 
gold,  looked  at  it  for  some  time,  then  turned  to  look  at  his  favorite. 

4.  The  animal  seemed  to  look  at  him  reproachfully.  He  went 
up  to  it,  patted  its  neck,  and  stroked  the  glossy  mane  with  many 
endearing  expressions,  then  burst  into  tears. 

5.  He  stood  an  instant,  then  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes,  threw 
the  gold  on  the  ground,  sprang  upon  the  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight 
in  a moment. 

6.  My  beautiful ! my  beautiful ! that  standest  meekly  by, 

With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and  dark  and  tier}  eye; 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now  with  all  thy  winged  speed  — 

I am  not  to  mount  on  thee  again  — thou’rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  1 

7.  Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof — snuff  not  the  breezy  wind  — 

So  far  as  thou  shalt  gallop  now  thou  leaves!  me  behind; 

The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein  — thy  master  hath  his  gold  — 
Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful!  farewell!  — thou’rt  sold,  my  steed  — 
thou’rt  sold  1 

8.  Farewell ! those  free,  untiring  limbs  full  many  a mile  must  roam, 

To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds  the  stranger’s  home ; 
Some  other  hand,  less  fond,  must  now  thy  corn  and  bread  prepare ; 
The  silky  main  I braided  once  must  be  another's  care! 

9 The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again,  but  never  more  with  thee 
Shall  I gallop  through  the  desert-paths,  where  we  were  wont  to  be. 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth ; and  o’er  the  sandy  plain 
Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear  me  home  again. 

10.  Yes,  thou  must  go!  the  wild,  free  breeze,  the  brilliant  sun  and  sky, 
Thy  master’s  home  — from  all  of  these  my  exiled  one  must  fly. 

Thy  proud,  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy-  step  become  less  fleet, 
And  vainly  shalt  thou  arch  thy  neck,  thy  master’s  hand  to  meet. 


11.  Only  in  sleep  shall  I behold  that  dark  eye,  glancing  bright  — 

Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm  and  light; 

Ami  when  1 raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or  cheer  thy  speed. 
Then  must  I starting  wake,  to  feel  — thou’rt  sold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

12-  Ah!  rudely  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand  may  chide. 

Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along  thv  panting  side; 

And  the.  rich  blood  that’s  in  thee  swells,  in  thy  indignant  pain, 

Till  careless  eyes,  which  rest  on  thee,  may  count  each  started  vein. 

13.  Will  they  ill  use  thee?  If  I thought  — but  no,  it  cannot  be  — 

Thou  art  so  easy  to  be  curbed ; so  gentle,  yet  so  free. 

And  yet,  if  haply  when  thou’rt  gone,  my  lonely  heart  should  yearn  — 
Can  the  hand  which  casts  thee  f rom  it  now  command  thee  to  return  V 

14.  Return  ! — alas!  my  Arab  steed  ! what  shall  thv  master  do 
When  thou,  who  wert  his  all  of  joy,  hast  vanished  from  his  view  ? 
When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and  through  the  gathering 

tears 

Thy  bright  form  for  a moment,  like  the  false  mirage,  appears. 

15.  Slow  and  unmounted  will  I roam,  with  weary  foot, alone, 

Where,  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound,  thou  oft  hast  borne  me  on  ; 
And  sitting  down  by  that  green  well.  I’ll  pause  and  sadly  think, 

“ It  was  here  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last  I saw  him  drink  ! ” 

16.  When  last  I saw  thee  drink! — away!  the  fevered  dream  is  o’er  — 

I could  not  live  a day,  and  knoiv  that  we  should  meet  no  more  ! 

They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful ! for  hunger’s  power  is  strong  — 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful!  but  I have  loved  too  long. 

17.  Who  said  that  I had  given  thee  up?  — who  said  that  thou  wert  sold? 
’Tis  false, — ’tis  false,  my  Arab  steed  ! I fling  them  back  their  gold  l 
Thus,  thus  I leap  upon  thy  back,  to  scour  the  distant  plains; 

Away ! who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thee  for  his  pains. 

M ICS.  NORTON. 


LESSON  CLII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  33. — Each  of  the  following  sentences  con- 
tains one  word,  or  more,  liable  to  mispronunciation. 

(1.)  Ho  again  bade  him  go  against  Agesilaus.  (2.)  The  English  bravo  had  a 
cuirass.  (3.)  The  camelopard  is  in  the  menagerie.  (4  ) From  this  circumstance 
the  Russian  courier  got  the  sobriquet  of  bouquet -holder.  (5.)  Ilis  raillery  is  full  of 
bombast.  (6.)  He  rode  in  a palanquin,  because  he  had  lost  his  pnlfrey.  (7.)  Eng- 
land rules  Hindostan.  (8.)  They  have  put  the  dromedary  and  the  other  extraor 
dinary  zoological  specimens  on  the  quay.  (9.)  The  mischievous  acts  of  parliament 
yesterday  are  irrevocable,  but  not  irreparable.  (10.)  Homoeopathy  is  said  to  have 
effected  extraordinary  cures 
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LESSON  Cl,  III. 


Be-seech',  to  entreat,  implore. 
De-vice',  scheme,  stratagem. 


Dis  mount',  to  alight  from  a horse. 
Dupe,  to  deceive,  to  cheat. 


Pronunciation. — Ar'ab  2 7a,  listen  21,  aa-oth'er  27a,  length  25,  the  31,  a 31, 
w/iich  32e. 

THE  ARAB  AND  THE  ROBBER. 

1.  In  a certain  tribe  of  Arabs  of  the  desert  there  was  a horse 
whose  fame  was  spread  far  and  near.  A Bedouin  of  another  tribe, 
by  name  Daher,  desired  extremely  to  become  its  owner. 

2.  Having  offered  for  it  in  vain  his  camels  and  his  whole  wealth, 
he  hit  at  length  upon  the  following  device,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  object  of  his  desire. 

3.  He  resolved  to  stain  his  face  with  the  juice  of  an  herb,  to 
clothe  himself  in  rags,  and  to  tie  his  leg  to  his  neck  so  as  to  appear 
like  a lame  beggar. 

4.  Thus  he  went  to  a certain  place  which  Naber,  the  owner  of 

the  horse,  designed  to  pass.  When  he  saw  Naber  approaching  on 
the  beautiful  steed  he  cried  out  in  a weak  voice:  “I  am  a poor 

stranger.  For  three  days  I have  been  unable  to  move  from  this 
spot  to  seek  for  food.  I am  dying.  Help  me,  and  heaven  will  re- 
ward you.” 

5.  The  Arab  kindly  offered  to  take  him  up  on  his  horse,  and  carry 

him  home.  But  the  rogue  replied:  “I  cannot  ride.  I have  no 

strength  left.” 

6.  Naber,  touched  with  pity, dismounted,  led  his  horse  to  the  spot, 
and  with  great  difficulty  set  the  seeming  beggar  on  its  back. 

7.  But  no  sooner  did  Daher  feel  himself  in  the  saddle  than  he  gave 
spurs  to  the  horse,  and  galloped  off,  calling  out  as  he  did  so,  “It  is 
I, — Daher.  I have- got.  the  horse  and  I am  off  with  it.” 

8.  Naber  called  after  him  to  stop  and  listen.  Certain  of  not  be- 
ing overtaken,  lie  turned  and  halted  at  a short  distance  from  Naber, 
who  was  armed  with  a spear. 

9.  “ You  have  taken  my  horse,”  said  the  latter.  “ Since  heaven 
has  willed  it,  I submit.  But  I beseech  you  never  to  tell  any  one 
how  you  obtained  it.” — “And  why  not1?”  said  Daher. 

10.  “ Because,”  said  the  noble  Arab,  “another  man  might  be 
really  ill,  and  men  would  fear  to  help  him.  You  would  be  the 
cause  of  others’  refusing  to  perform  an  act  of  charity,  for  fear  of 
being  duped  as  I have  been.” 

11.  Struck  with  shame  at  these  generous  words,  Daher  was  silent 
for  a moment.  Then  springing  from  the  horse,  he  returned  it  to  its 
owner,  embracing  him  in  token  of  esteem.  Naber  invited  him  to 
his  tent,  where  they  spent  some  days  and  became  fast  friends. 
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LESSON  CUV 


Auch,  tho  vault  of  heaven,  the  sky 
Km'bassy,  a solemn  message. 

Es'sence,  the  peculiur  nature  of  a tiling 
Host,  an  army,  a groat  number. 

Ho  hi'/.on,  the  lino  in  which  tho  earth 
anil  skies  seem  to  meet. 


Om  n i pres'ent,  everywhere  present. 
Suu'tilk,  thin,  not  dense,  tine,  delicate* 
To'kkn,  a sign,  murk,  something  in- 
tended to  indicate  another  thing. 
Wane,  to  grow  less,  deereuse. 

Wax,  to  grow  larger,  increuso. 


Pronunciation. — To'ko/i  4d,  detrs  16,  sub'ti/e  5a,  be-nea/A'  15,  a guin' 33, 
ho-n'zou  20c. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

1.  Flowers,  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  V 
— We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 

2.  Stars,  wherefore  do  ye  rise  ? 

— To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

3.  Fair  Moon,  why-  dost  thou  wane? 

— That  I may  wax  again. 

4.  O Sun,  what  makes  thy  beams  so  bright? 

— The  Word  that  said",  “Let  there  be  light.” 

5.  Planets,  what  guides  you  in  your  course  ? 

— Unseen,  unfelt,  unfailing  force. 

6.  Nature,  whence  sprang  thy  glorious  frame  ? 

— My  Maker  called  me,  and  I came. 

7.  O Light,  thy  subtile  essence  who  may  know? 

— Ask  not,  lor  all  things  but  myself  I show. 

8.  What  is  yon  arch  which  every  where  I see  ? 

— The  sign  of  omnipresent  Deity. 

9.  Where  rests  the  horizon’s  all-embracing  zone? 

— Where  earth,  God’s  footstool,  touches  heaven,  Histhrone. 

10.  Ye  clouds,  what  bring  ve  in  your  train  ? 

— God’s  embassies,  — storm,  lightning,  hail,  or  rain. 

11.  Bow  in  the  cloud,  what  token  dost  thou  bear? 

— That  Justice  still  enes,“  struck,”  and  Mercy, “ SPARE.” 

12.  Dews  of  the  morning,  wherefore  were  ye  given? 

— To  shine  on  earth,  then  rise  to  heaven. 

13  Rise,  glitter,  break;  yet.  Bubble,  tell  me  why? 

— To  show  the  course  of  all  beneath  the  sky. 

14.  Time,  whither  dost  thou  flee  ? 

— I travel  to  Eternity. 

15.  Eternity,  what  art  thou, — sav? 

— Time  past,  time  present,  time  to  come, — to-day. 
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16.  Ye  Dead,  where  can  your  dwelling  be  V 

— 1 lie  house  lor  all  the  living  : — come  and  see. 

17.  O Life,  what  is  thy  breath? 

— A vapor  lost  in  death- 

18.  O Death,  how  ends  thy  strife  ? 

— In  everlasting  life. 

19.  O Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

— Ask  Him  who  rose  again  for  thee. 

JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


LESSO 

Audac'i-ty,  boldness,  impudence. 

Con  ces'sion,  act  of  yielding,  thing 
yielded. 

In-ter'pret'er,  a translator,  one  who 
explains  in  one  language  what  is  said 
in  another. 

Pa-ra'  (pah-rah'j,  a small  Turkish  coin 
equal  to  about  one  fourth  of  a cent. 


N CLV. 

Pri-va'tion,  state  of  being  deprived  of 
something,  want  of  something  neces- 
sary for  comfort. 

Ra'tion,  daily  allowance  of  food. 

Re  coil',  to  start  back,  to  shrink. 

Sem'i,  prefixed  to  a word  signifies  half; 
as,  semi-starvation,  the  state  of  being 
half-starved. 


Pronunciation. — Cai'ro  (Ki'ro),  Ga'z a 7,  Ar'ab  27a,  o/-lows'  1,  fastened  21, 
ar  ranged'  1,  Eu-io  pe'an  26fi  as  sure'  16  and  19,  hos'ti/c  5 a. 


CROSSING  THE  ARABIAN  DESERT. 

1.  Gaza  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  is  there  that  you 
charter  your  camels — the  ships  of  the  desert — and  lay  in  your  stores 
for  the  voyage. 

2.  In  a couple  of  days  I was  ready  to  start.  According  to  the 
contract  made  with  me,  I was  to  reach  Cairo  within  ten  da}s  from 
the  commencement  of  the  journey.  I had  four  camels,  one  for  my 
baggage,  one  for  each  of  my  servants,  and  one  for  myself.  Four 
Arabs,  the  owners  of  the  camels,  came  with  me  on  foot. 

3.  My  stores  were  a small  soldier’s  tent,  two  hags  of  dried  bread, 
a couple  of  bottles  of  wine,  two  goat-skins  filled  with  water,  tea, 
sugar,  cold  tongue,  and  a jar  of  Irish  butter.  There  was  also  a 
small  sack  of  charcoal ; for  the  greater  part  of  the  desert  through 
which  we  were  to  pass  is  destitute  of  fuel. 

4.  The  camel  kneels  to  receive  her  load,  and  for  a while  she  allows 
the  packing  to  go  on  with  silent  resignation;  but  when  she  begins  to 
suspect  that  her  master  is  putting  more  than  a just  burden  on  her 
poor  hump,  she  turns  round  her  supple  neck  and  looks  sadly  at  the 
increasing  load. 

5.  She  then  gently  remonstrates  against  the  -wrong  with  the  sigh 
of  a patient  wire.  If  sighs  will  not  move  you, she  can  weep;  you 
soon  learn  to  pity  her,  and  soon  to  love  her  for  her  gentle,  woman- 
ish ways. 
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(i.  You  cannot,  of  course,  put  a riding -saddle  upon  the  hack  of 
the  camel;  hut  your  quilt  or  carpet,  or  whatever  you  carry  tor  the 
purpose  of  lying  on  at  night,  is  folded  and  fastened  on  t he  pack- 
saddle  upon  the  top  of  the  hump,  and  on  this  you  ride, or  rather  sit. 
You  sit  as  a man  sits  on  a chair  when  lie  sits  astride  and  faces  its 
hack. 

7.  In  passing  the  desert  you  will  find  your  Arabs  wanting  to  start 
and  to  rest  at  all  sorts  of  odd  times.  They  like,  for  instance,  to  he 
oft’  at  one  in  the  morning,  and  to  rest  during  the  whole  of  the  after- 
noon. You  must  not  give  way  to  their  wishes  in  this  respect.  I tried 
their  plan  once,  and  found  it  very  harassing. 

8.  An  ordinary  tent  can  give  you  very  little  protection  against  heat. 
The  fire  strikes  fiercely  through  single  canvas;  and  you  soon  find 
that  whilst  you  lie  crouching,  and  striving  to  hide  yourself  from  the 
blazing  face  of  the  sun.  his  power  is  harder  to  hear  than  it  is  when 
you  boldly  defy  him  from  the  hack  of  your  camel. 

9.  It  had  been  arranged  with  my  Arabs  that  they  were  to  bring 
with  them  all  the  food  which  they  would  want  for  themselves  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  desert.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
however,  just  before  we  encamped  for  the  night,  my  four  Arabs 
came  to  my  interpreter,  and  formally  announced  that  they  had  not 
brought  with  them  one  atom  of  food,  and  that  they  looked  entirely 
to  my  supplies  for  their  daily  bread. 

Ilk  This  was  awkward  intelligence.  We  were  now  just  two  days 
deep  in  the  desert,  and  I had  brought  with  me  no  more  bread  than 
might  be  reasonably  required  for  myself. 

11.  I believed  at  the  moment — for  it  seemed  likely  enough  — 
that  the  men  had  really  mistaken  the  terms  of  the  arrangement;  and 
feeling  that  half-rations  would  be  a less  evil  than  the  starvation  of 
mv  Arabs,  I at  once  told  the  interpreter  to  assure  them  that  my 
bread  should  be  equally  shared  with  all. 

12.  The  interpreter,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this  concession. 
Ho  assured  me  quite  positively  that  the  Arabs  thoroughly  understood 
the  agreement,  and  that,  if  they  were  now  without  food,  they  had 
willfully  brought  themselves  into  this  strait,  for  the  wretched  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  bargain  by  the  value  of  a few  paras’  worth 
of  bread. 

13.  This  suggestion  made  me  look  at  the  affair  in  a new  light. 
I should  have  been  glad  enough  to  put  up  with  the  slight  privation 
to  which  my  concession  would  subject  me;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  scheme  had  something  of  audacity  in  it,  and  was  calculated  to 
try  the  extent  of  my  softness. 

14.  I well  knew  the  danger  of  allowing  the  trial  to  result  in  a 
conclusion  that  1 was  one  who  might  be  easily  cheated.  After 
thoroughly  satisfying  myself  that  the  Arabs  had  really  understood 
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the  arrangement,  I determined  that  they  should  not  now  violate  it  by 
taking  advantage  of  my  position  in  the  midst  of  their  big  desert. 

15.  So  I desired  him  to  tell  them  that  they  should  touch  no  bread 
of  mine.  We  stopped,  and  the  tent  was  pitched.  The  Arabs  came 
to  me,  and  prayed  loudly  for  bread  ; I refused  them. 

“Then  we  die!  God’s  will  be  done.” 

16.  I gave  the  Arabs  to  understand  that  I regretted  their  perishing 
by  hunger,  but  I should  bear  this  calmly  like  any  other  misfortune 
not  my  own  — that  in  short  I was  happily  resigned  to  their  fate. 

17.  The  men  would  have  talked  a great  deal,  but  they  were  under 
the  disadvantage  of  addressing  me  through  a hostile  interpreter. 
They  looked  hard  in  my  face,  but  they  found  no  hope  there;  so  at 
last  they  retired,  as  they  pretended,  to  lay  them  down  and  die. 

18.  In  about  ten  minutes  from  this  time  I found  that  the  Arabs 
were  busily  cooking  their  bread.  Their  pretense  of  having  brought 
no  food  was  false,  and  invented  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  it. 
They  had  a good  bag  of  meal  which  they  had  contrived  to  stow 
away  under  the  baggage,  upon  one  of  the  camels,  in  such  a way  as 
to  escape  notice. 

19.  In  Europe  the  detection  of  a scheme  like  this  would  have 
occasioned  a disagreeable  feeling  between  the  master  and  the  offender; 
but  you  would  no  more  recoil  from  an  Oriental  on  account  of  a 
matter  of  this  sort  than  in  England  you  would  reject  a horse  that 
had  tried  and  failed  to  throw  you. 

20.  Indeed  I felt  quite  good-humored  toward  my  Arabs,  because 
they  had  so  woefully  failed  in  their  wretched  attempt,  and  because,  as 
it  turned  out,  I had  done  what  was  right.  They  too,  poor  fellows, 
evidently  began  to  like  me  immensely,  on  account  of  the  hard-heart- 
edness which  had  enabled  me  to  bathe  their  scheme. 

21.  The  Arabs  adhere  to  those  ancestral  principles  of  bread- 
baking which  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages.  The 
very  first  baker  that  ever  lived  must  have  done  his  work  exactly  as 
the  Arab  does  at  this  day. 

22.  He  takes  some  meal  and  holds  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
whilst  his  comrade  pours  over  it  a few  drops  of  water;  he  then 
mashes  up  the  moistened  flour  into  a paste,  which  he  pulls  into  small 
pieces  and  thrusts  into  the  embers. 

23.  During  this  passage  we  fell  in  Avith  a chief  of  the  desert- 
tribes.  I made  him  sit  down  by  my  side,  and  gave  him  a piece  of 
bread  and  a cup  of  water  from  out  of  my  goat-skins. 

24.  This  was  not  very  tempting  drink  to  look  at,  for  it  had  become 
turbid  and  was  deeply  reddened  by  some  coloring  matter  from  the 
skins.  But  it  kept  its  sweetness, and  tasted  like  a decoction  of  sole- 
leather.  The  chief  sipped  this,  drop  by  drop,  rolling  his  eyes 
solemnly  round  between  every  draught,  in  a rapture  of  delight. 
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LESSON  CL  VI. 

A-byss',  (Greek,  without  bottom,)  udccp  Har'row.ing,  tormenting, 
gulf,  n deep  inaas  of  water?.  Inhale',  to  broutbo  in. 


Dell,  a narrow  valley. 

Do  main',  dominion,  empire. 
Gor'geocs,  showy,  splendid. 


Man'i-to,  Indian  name  of  the  Deity. 
Sub  merged',  under  water. 
Un-ulenchTng,  not  shrinking,  firm. 


Pronunciation. — Nesi'lo  21,  bo-nea th'  15,  a'ged  53,  tot'tcr-ing  36,  fal'ter-ing  36, 
fear  22,  the  31,  a 31. 


WIIAT  IS  LIFE? 

1.  An  eagle  flew  up,  in  his  heavenward  flight, 

Far  out  of  the  reach  of  human  sight, 

And  gazed  on  the  earth  from  his  lordly  hight 
In  the  clouds  of  the  upper  air. 

“ And  this  is  life,”  he  exultingly  screams, 

“ To  soar  without  fear  where  the  lightning  gleams, 
And  unblenching  to  gaze  on  the  sun’s  gorgeous  beams, 
And  know  of  no  harrowing  care.” 

2.  A lion  leaped  from  his  bloody  bed, 

And  roared  till  it  seemed  lie  would  wake  the  dead ; 
And  man  and  beast  from  him  trembling  fled, 

As  though  there  were  death  in  the  tone. 

“ And  this  is  life,”  he  triumphantly  cried, 

“ To  hold  my  domain  in  the  forest  wide, 

Imprisoned  by  nought  but  the  ocean’s  tide 
And  the  ice  of  the  frozen  zone.” 

3.  “ It  is  life,”  said  a whale,  “ to  swim  in  the  deep, 

O’er  hills  submerged  and  abysses  to  sweep, 

Where  the  gods  of  ocean  their  revels  keep, 

In  the  fathomless  gulf  below — 

To  bask  on  the  bosom  of  tropical  seas, 

And  inhale  the  fragrance  of  Ceylon’s  breeze, 

Or  sport  where  the  turbulent  waters  freeze, 

In  the  climes  of  eternal  snow.” 

4.  “ It  is  life,”  I hear  a butterfly  say, 

“ To  revel  in  blooming  gardens  by  day, 

And  nestle  in  cups  of  flowerets  gay, 

When  the  heavens  with  stars  are  bright; 

To  steal  from  the  rose  its  delicate  hue ; 

To  sip  from  the  hyacinth  glittering  dew, 

And  catch  from  the  beds  of  the  violets  blue 
The  richest  and  sweetest  delight.” 

5.  “It  is  life,”  a majestic  war-horse  neighed, 

“ To  prance  in  the  glare  of  musket  and  blade, 

IV here  thousands  in  terrible  death  are  laid, 

And  to  smell  of  the  streaming  gore; 
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To  rush  unappalled  through  the  fiery  heat, 

And  to  trample  the  dead  beneath  mv  feet, 

To  the  trumpet’s  clang  and  the  drum’s  loud  beat, 

And  hear  the  artillery  roar.” 

G.  “It  is  life,”  said  a savage,  with  hideous  yell, 

“ To  roam  unshackled  the  mountain  and  dell, 

And  feel  my  bosom  with  majesty  swell, 

As  the  first  possessor  of  all , 

To  gaze  on  the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  sea, 

And  know  that,  like  them,  I am  chainless  and  free; 

And  am  never,  while  breathing,  to  bend  the  knee 
But  at  the  Great  Manito's  call.” 

7.  An  aged  Christian  went  tottering  by, 

And  white  was  his  hair,  and  dim  was  his  eye  ; 

And  his  broken  spirit  seemed  ready  to  fly, 

While  he  said,  with  faltering  breath  : 

“ Tt  is  life  to  move,  from  the  heart’s  first  throes, 

Through  youth  and  manhood,  to  age’s  snows, 

In  a ceaseless  circle  of  joys  and  woes ; 

It  is  life  to  prepare  for  death.” 

CHARLES  A.  DRAKE. 
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A-sy’lum,  a place  of  retreat  and  secu- 
rity. 

Con  strain',  to  compel,  to  force. 

Ex-ult-a'tion,  (Latin  cxu/to,  to  leap 
up, | great  gladness,  triumph. 

Har'bok,  to  shelter,  to  secrete. 

Lau'kki.,  a kind  of  tree.  The  laurel  was 
used  in  making  wreaths  for  victors 

Lin'e-agk,  race,  descent. 


Sanc'tu-a-ry,  (Latin  sanctus,  sacred, j a 
sacred  place 

Tkans-at-lan'tic,  being  over  the  Atlan- 
tic. When  used  by  one  in  Europe,  or 
supposing  himself  in  Europe,  it  signi- 
fies being  in  America. 

Un  mo-i.kst'ed,  not  disturbed. 

VisT-bly.  in  a manner  perceptible  by 
the  eye,  plainly. 


Pronunciation. — RapTa!  1,  be  friend'  1,  heard  33,  staunched  20,  a sv'lum  2Ge, 
pa'tri-o-tism  274,  de  scend  ed  1,  ex-trao/  'di-na-ry  33,  pa-tri-ot'ic  274, 
her'o-ism  27 a. 


SCENE  BETWEEN  A BRITISH  OFFICER  AND  AN 

AMERICAN  LADY.  i 

Enter  Catt.  Watson,  a wounded  officer,  fo  Mrs  Elliot,  who  is  seated  at  a ^ 
table,  reading.  j 

Copt.  Watson.  For  heaven’s  sake,  Madam,  give  me  shelter,  or  1 < 
am  lost!  The  enemy  is  pursuing  me  with  rapid  steps.  I am  faint  ? 
and  wounded  — I can  fight  no  longer,  and,  unless  you  befriend  me,  I ! 
must  perish! 

Mrs.  Elliot.  Your  garb  bespeaks  you  an  enemy  of  my  country;  | 
yet  I cannot  treat  you  as  such  at  a moment  like  this.  You  do,  in-  j 
deed,  look  faint  and  suffering.  Where  are  you  wounded,  sir? 
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Capt.  W.  In  my  right  arm.  My  sword  was  struck  from  my  hand. 
I saw  our  banner  borne  before  your  slarrv  (lag — I saw  our  soldiers 
driven  before  the  victorious  troops  of  Washington.  Deprived  of 


j arms,  strength,  hope,  what  could  I do  but  fly? 

5 Mrs.  E.  Then  Washington  again  triumphs!  — now,  as  ever,  the 
guardian  of  American  liberty.  Thanks  be  to  God!  1 thought  1 
heard  the  shout  of  victory  mingling  with  the  distant  cannon’s  roar! 

Capt.  W.  Oh,  Madam!  your  exultation  is  my  country’s  shame. 
I should  not  wish  to  live,  but  for  the  warm  hearts  that  are  yearning 
\ for  me  in  my  native  land.  But  for  them,  I would  willingly  lie  down 
\ and  die,  and  let  our  withered  laurels  cover  my  early  grave. 

Mrs.  E.  In  an  unjust  cause  defeat  is  more  honorable  than  success. 
Blush  not  to  yield  to  a power  which  heaven  visibly  assists.  The 
sling  and  pehble  in  the  hand  of  David  prostrated  Goliath  in  all  his 
giant  strength  and  brazen  armor.  But  you  look  very  pale.  Suffer 
me  to  bind  up  your  wounds. 

Capt.  W.  Thank  you,  madam,  1 have  already  staunched  the  blood 
with  my  handkerchief.  I hear  voices  approaching.  If  I am  dis- 
covered,! shall  be  taken  captive,  and  captivity  is  more  terrible  than 
death. 

Mrs.  E.  Fear  not,  sir;  you  shall  be  safe.  You  have  thrown  your- 
self on  my  protection;  and  if  the  home  of  an  American  lady  is  an 
asylum  from  danger,  that  protection  shall  be  yours.  Enter  here, 
[opening  the  door  of  an  inner  chamber ] and  remain  till  pursuit  is  over. 
[Capt.  Watson  r/oes  out.  Loud  knocking  without.'] 

Enter  Capt  Stanton,  nn  American  officer,  with  soldiers. 

Capt.  Stanton.  Is  not  a British  officer  concealed  in  your  house, 
madam  ? 

Mrs.  E.  Supposing  there  is,  I have  room  and  welcome  for  my 
American  brethren. 

Capt.  S.  Pardon  me,  madam,  it  is  not  a light  question  that  I ask. 
A British  officer  was  seen  to  enter  your  gate,  one,  too,  who  fled  from 
our  pursuit.  We  cannot  believe  that  a lady  of  your  acknowledged 
patriotism  would  harbor  the  enemies  of  your  country. 

Mrs.  E.  If  you  cannot  believe,  why  do  you  seek  one  under  my 
roof? 

Capt.  S.  Because  I know  lie  has  found  admission  here.  Much  as 
I regret  the  necessity,  you  constrain  me  to  search  the  house.  The 
house  of  a patriot  should  never  be  the  shelter  of  a British  officer. 

Mi-s.  E-  It  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  the  asylum  of  weak 
ness,  and  the  shelter  of  the  oppressed.  What  lustre  can  it  add  to 
your  triumph  to  swell  the  number  of  your  captives  with  the  name 
of  one  wounded  and  helpless  man?  You  are  masters  of  the  field  — 
victory  has  again  descended  on  the  banner  of  Washington,  whose 
noble  heart  forgets  not  the  claims  of  mercy  in  the  exultation  of 
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conquest.  Return,  I pray,  to  the  battle-plain.  See  if  there  are 
no  wounded  to  heal,  no  dying  to  whom  your  ministrations  would 
be  welcome  as  angel -visits.  Let  me  give  you  bandages  and  lint, 
which  I always  keep  ready  for  occasions  like -this. 

Capt.  S.  In  a few  moments,  madam;  but  I must  first  pass  into 
this  chamber.  A soldier’s  duty  must  be  fulfilled,  even  at  the  risk  of 
losing  the  character  of  a gentleman. 

Mrs.  E [Placing  herself  before  the  door].  You  shall  not  enter,  sir. 
This  chamber  is  my  sanctuary,  and  no  foot  shall  pass  over  the 
threshold  unsanctioned  by  my  authority.  I thought  every  Ameri- 
can soldier  knew  what  was  due  to  a lady,  as  well  as  to  himself.  Sorry, 
indeed,  shall  I be,  if  I have  occasion  to  blush  for  my  countryman. 

Capt.  S.  I would  never  willingly  forfeit  the  character  of  a gentle- 
man, or  the  respect  due  to  a lady  like  yourself.  But  I find  myself 
in  a very  extraordinary  situation.  I shall  be  compelled  to  account 
for  my  conduct  to  my  commander-in-chief.  I shall  be  robbed  of 
the  reward  of  this  day’s  valor.  [ Stepping  forward  and  taking  hold  of 
the  door- .] 

Mrs.  E.  You  shall  take  my  life  before  you  invade  that  sanctuary! 
My  body  shall  be  a rampart  across  this  threshold;  and  if  you  must 
enter,  your  footsteps  shall  be  tracked  in  the  blood  of  a woman,  who 
has  armed  her  brothers  for  the  conflict,  and  moulded  bullets,  nay, 
even  cannon-balls,  with  her  own  feeble  hands. 

Enter  Capt  Watson  from  the  chamber. 

Capt.  W.  No,  madam!  you  shall  not  suffer  from  your  noble  gen- 
erosity to  an  enfeebled  enemy,  I willingly  surrender  myself  into 
your  hands,  sir,  rather  than  my  noble  hostess  should  be  exposed  to 
indignity  and  persecution.  But,  I must  say,  I did  not  expect  this 
scene,  when  an  American  officer  was  chief  actor.  I thought  I had 
been  conquered  by  a generous  foe! 

Mrs.  E.  Oh!  let  not  so  dark  a stain  rest  upon  our  country’s  glory, 
as  that  of  unmercifully  triumphing  over  a fallen  foe.  Surely,  this 
gentleman  will  be  permitted  to  remain  unmolested  under  my  roof 
this  night.  He  is  wounded,  and  requires  assistance  and  rest.  You 
will  not  be  outdone  in  delicacy  and  generosity. 

Capt.  S.  You  have  conquered,  madam.  I feel  that,  flushed  with 
the  ardor  of  victory,  mingled  with  the  impatience  of  battled  pursuit, 

I forgot  for  a moment  what  was  due  to  myself,  to  you,  and  to  him. 
Capt.  Watson,  you  have  fought  like  a brave  man,  and  I believe,  on 
my  soul,  that  it  is  the  weakness  of  your  cause  that  alone  gives  us 
the  victory. 

Capt.  W-  No  wonder  America  triumphs  Avhen  such  a spirit 
animates  the  bosoms  of  its  daughters.  Such  heroism,  such  dig- 
nity, blended  with  such  gentleness  and  compassion!  If  I am  per- 
mitted to  return  to  my  native  land,  I will  call  on  British  women  to 
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admire  the  high  and  exalted  virtues  of  their  Tram  at  lam  ir  sisters 

Mrs.  K.  I hope  the  time  will  shortly  come  when  we  may  indeed 
he  allowed  to  greet  each  others  iis  sisters  and  friends.  We  never 
forget  our  lineage;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  oppression  and  wrongs 
our  hearts  have  yearned  with  filial  tenderness  toward  the  land  that 
gave  our  fathers  birth. 

Copt.  S.  Soldiers,  you  may  depart.  Madam,  once  more  accept 
my  apology  for  the  harshness  of  my  conduct.  Capt.  Watson,  give 
me  your  hand,  and  show  me  that  a brave  man  can  forgive  over-zeal 
in  the  exercise  of  a soldier’s  duty. 

Capt.  IV.  I am  almost  tempted  to  exclaim. “Oh  that  I too  were 
an  American!”  I begin  to  feel  there  is  no  shame  in  yielding  to  a 
country  over  whose  destiny  a Washington  presides;  which  can  boast 
of  daughters  such  as  these,  and  of  sons  as  ready  to  listen  to  the 
pleadings  of  mercy  as  to  the  promptings  of  valor  and  the  urgings  of 
ambition.  Happy,  thrice  happy  America! 

CAROLINE  LEE  IIENTZ. 


LESSON 

Pk-fer',  to  put  off  to  a future  time. 

1>ul  cet,  sweet. 

Em'u-i.atk,  to  strive  to  equal  or  excel 
In  sid  i-ous,  lying  in  wait,  watching  to 
entrap,  tieacherous. 

Si'rens,  fabulous  females  who  dwelt 
near  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  by  their 

Pronunciation. — Em'u-late  16,  re'ol  T 
wu’ver-ing  3,  be-ueu/A’  15,  taunt  2C 


C L V I I I . 

sweet  singing  enticed  sailors  to  their 
destruction;  hence,  sicca  signifies  al 
luring,  bewitching. 

Skkp  tic,  doubting,  hesitating  to  accept 
truth. 

Tot  id.  fearful,  cowardly. 

Guile,  craft,  deceit 

be  low'  1,  tim  id  le,  fitViire  17  and  18. 
, daunt  20,  de  ferred  1,  brok'ra  Ad. 


“NO  ” 


1.  Would  you  learn  the  bravest  thing  that  man  can  ever  do? 
Would  you  he  an  uncrowned  king,  absolute  and  true  ? 
Would  you  seek  to  emulate  all  we  learn  in  story, 

Of  the  moral,  just,  and  great,  rich  in  real  glory  ? 

Would  you  lose  much  bitter  care  in  your  lot  below  ? 

Bravely  speak  out  when  and  where  it  is  right  to  utter  “ No.” 


2.  Learn  to  speak  this  little  word  in  its  proper  place; 

Let  no  timid  doubt  be  heard,  clothed  with  skeptic  grace; 
Let  the  lips  without  disguise  boldly  pour  it  out; 

Though  a thousand  dulcet  lies  keep  hovering  about. 

For,  be  sure,  our  hearts  would  lose  future  years  of  woe. 
If  our  courage  could  refuse  the  present  hour  with  “ No.” 


3.  When  temptation  would  you  lead  to  some  pleasant  wrong  — 
When  she  calls  you  to  give  heed  to  her  siren  song; 

When  she  offers  bribe  and  smile,  and  your  conscience  feels 
There  is  naught  but  shining  guile  m the  gifts  she  deals 
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Then,  O ! then,  let  courage  rise  to  its  strongest  How ; 

Show  that  you  are  brave  as  wise,  anil  firmly  answer  “ No.” 

4 Men  with  goodly  spirits  blessed,  willing  to  do  right, 

Yet  who  stand  with  wavering  breast  beneath  persuasion’s  might; 
When  companions  seek  to  taunt  judgment  into  sin, 

When  the  loud  laugh  fain  would  daunt  your  better  voice  within, 
0 ! be  sure  you’ll  never  meet  a more  insidious  foe  ; 

Strike  the  coward  to  your  feet  by  reason’s  watchword,  “ No.” 

5.  Few  have  learned  to  speak  this  word  when  it  should  be  spoken; 
Resolution  is  deferred,  vows  to  virtue  broken. 

More  of  virtue  is  required  this  one  word  to  say 
Than  to  stand  where  shots  are  fired  in  the  battle  fray. 

Use  it  fitly,  and  you’ll  see  many  a lot  below 

May  be  schooled,  and  nobly  ruled  by  power  to  utter  “ No.” 

ANONYMOUS. 


LESSON  C LI  X. 


Cox-ster  na'tion,  (Latin  consteriio,  to 
throw  to  the  ground,  to  prostrate,)  a 
prostration  of  mind  by  terror,  amaze- 
ment, astonishment. 

Em'a-nate,  to  flow  from  anything,  to 
issue,  to  proceed. 

En-vel'op,  to  enwrap,  to  cover,  to 
hide. 

Fis'sure,  a split,  a cleft,  a narrow  open- 
ing made  by  the  parting  of  any  sub- 
stance. 

Heave,  to  swell,  to  rise. 


Im  mense'.  (Latin  in,  not,  and  mensns, 
measured,)  unlimited,  vast,  enormous. 

Rep'tii.e.  (Latin  reptilis,  from  repo , to 
creep,  to  crawl,)  an  animal  that  creeps 
upon  the  ground. 

Rikt,  (from  rive,  to  split,)  a cleft,  a fis- 
sure. 

Stra'tum,  (Latin  stratum,  from  sterno, 
to  spread  flat,)  a bed,  a layer. 

Up-heav'ai.,  a heaving  or  lifting  up 
from  beneath. 

Writhe,  to  twist,  to  be  distorted. 


Pronunciation. — Vos'ture  17  and  18,  be  neath'  15,  fis'swir  19  exception,  stra’tum 
276,  em'a-na-ted  If,  croc'o-dilc  2 d,  o'peited  4 d,  launched  20,  vi'o-lent  2 d. 
rep’t lie  5 a,  sudVen-ly  4c. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  GUEST. 

1.  Some  travelers  in  South  America,  having  shot  a monkey,  de- 
termined to  cook  and  eat  it.  One  of  them  arranged  the  wood,  and, 
having  placed  the  monkey  on  it,  blew  the  fire  till  a bright  blaze  had 
completely  enveloped  the  animal. 

2.  He  sat  by  the  fire,  now  and  then  raking  up  the  cinders  with 
j a long  pole  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  while  his  eyes  from  time  to 
j time  rested  on  the  monkey  before  him. 

5 3.  At  length  the  monkey  appeared  to  be  completely  cooked. 

\ With  his  knife  in  one  hand  and  a forked  stick  in  the  other,  he  was 
i just  bending  forward  to  lift  it  off  the  fire,  when,  to  his  horror,  the 
< ground  was  felt  to  move  beneath  him,  causing  him  to  stagger,  and 
> almost  throwing  him  from  his  feet! 

| 4.  Before  he  could  recover  himself  the  surface  again  heaved  up, 
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and  a loud  report  was  heal'd  like  the  explosion  of  some  terrible  en- 
gine; then  another  up-heaval — another  rejiort. 

5.  The  ground  opened  in  a long  fissure.  The  burning  wood,  the 
cinders,  and  the  monkey  were  thrown  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
man  himself  went  sprawling  on  his  back. 

(>.  Was  it  an  earthquake?  So  thought  the  man’s  companions, 
who  were  now  on  their  feet  running  about  in  great  consternation. 
This  belief  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 

7.  The  shocks  continued  ; the  dried  mud  flew  about  in  large 
pieces ; and  the  burning  wood  and  splinters  were  showered  in  the 
air.  The  smoke  covered  the  spot  and  prevented  a clear  view;  but 
through  the  smoke  the  spectators  could  see  that  some  large  body  was 
in  motion,  apparently  struggling  for  life. 

8.  In  another  moment  it  broke  through  the  bending  stratum  of 
mud,  causing  a long  rift,  and  there  was  displayed  before  their  eyes 
the  hideous  form  of  a gigantic  crocodile!  Though  not  quite  so  ter- 
rible as  an  earthquake,  it  was  a fearful  monster  to  behold. 

9.  It  was  one  of  the  largest,  being  nearly  twenty  feet  in  length, 
with  a body  thicker  than  that  of  a man.  Its  immense  jaws  were 
several  feet  long;  and  its  huge  tusks,  plainly  seen,  gave  it  a most 
frightfn  1 appearance. 

10.  Its  mouth  was  thrown  open,  as  though  it  gasped  for  air;  and 
a loud  bellowing  proceeded  from  its  throat,  sounding  like  a union 
of  the  grunting  of  a hog  with  the  lowing  of  a bull. 

11.  The  air  was  filled  with  a strong  musky  odor,  emanating  fiom 
the  body  of  the  animal ; while  the  noise  of  the  crocodile  itself,  the 
screams  of  the  party,  and  the  yelling  of  the  various  birds,  made  it 
for  some  moments  utterly  impossible  for  any  voice  to  be  heard 
above  the  rest.  It  was,  indeed,  a scene  of  confusion. 

12.  Some  were  running  to  and  fro;  the  cook  was  tumbling  about 
where  he  had  fallen,  and  the  great  lizard  was  writhing  and  flap- 
ping his  tail,  making  the  pots,  pans,  half-burned  fagots,  and  mon- 
key continue  to  fly  about  in  all  directions. 

13.  Of  course  such  a violent  scene  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  cook,  who  soon  came  to  himself,  had  already  conceived  a plan  of 
terminating  the  scene. 

14.  Getting  his  ax,  which  fortunately  lay  out  of  the  range  of 
the  crocodile’s  tail,  he  approached  in  a stealthy  manner,  with  the 
intention  of  striking  a blow. 

15.  He  intended  to  aim  at  the  root  of  the  reptile’s  tail,  for  he 
knew  that  was  the  only  place  where  a blow  of  the  ax  would  cripple  it. 

16.  But  just  as  he  was  getting  within  reach,  the  crocodile  sud- 
denly shifted  itself  round,  making  its  tail  fly  like  a piece  of  sprung 
whalebone.  The  man  leaped  hastily  back,  but  not  quick  enough  to 
quite  clear  himself. 
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17.  About  eight  inches  of  the  tail  came  smack  across  the  man’s 
naked  shins,  sending  him  heels  over  head. 

18.  It  was  a mere  accident  that  his  legs  Avere  not  broken  like 
sticks  of  sealing-wax;  and  had  the  blow  been  directed  with  the 
crocodile’s  full  force,  such  Avould  have  been  the  unhappy  result.  As 
it  was,  they  were  oidy  scratched;  and  the  man,  leaping  to  his  feet, 
ran  to  recover  his  ax  ; that  weapon  having  been  hurled  several  yards 
out  of  his  hands  by  the  blow. 

19.  By  the  time  he  had  got  it,  however,  the  crocodile  Avas  no 

longer  on  dry  ground.  His  newly  opened  eyes — opened  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  for  months — caught  sight  of  the  water  close  by;  and 
crawling  forward  a step  or  two,  he  launched  his  ugly  mud-bedaubed 
carcass  into  the  Avelcome  element.  The  next  moment  he  had  dived 
and  Avas  out  of  sight.  mayne  reid. 


LESSON  CLX. 


A main',  with  force,  with  violence. 
Des'ert,  uninhabited,  Avild,  as  the  moon 
appears. 


Dusk'y,  partially  dark,  not  luminous. 
Fi.it, to  fly  rapidly. 

Vane,  a Aventhercoek. 


Pronunciation. — Tem'pests  29,  clat'trr-ing  34,  ev'er-y  34,  shriek.  23,  elm  32a, 
Avliis'tle  21,  jus'tle  21,  rus'tle  21,  bus'tle  21. 


THE  WINDY  NIGHT. 

1.  Alow  and  aloof,  over  the  roof, 

H ow  the  midnight  tempests  IioavI  ! 

With  a dreary  voice,  like  the  dismal  tune 
Of  Avolves  that  bay  at  the  desert  moon  ; 

Or  Avhistle  and  shriek  through  limbs  that  creak, 

“ To-av1ioo,  to-Avhit,”  they  cry  ami  flit, 

“ To-Avhit,  to-Avhoo)’  like  the  solemn  owl ! 

2.  AIoav  and  aloof,  over  the  roof, 

Sweep  the  moaning  Avinds  amain, 

And  wildly  dash  the  elm  and  the  ash, 

Clattering  on  the  AvindoAv-sash, 

With  a clatter  and  patter,  like  hail  and  rain, 

That  Avell  might  shatter  the  dusky  pane! 

3.  AIoav  and  aloof,  over  the  roof, 

Hoav  the  tempests  swell  and  roar  ! 

Though  no  foot  is  astir,  though  the  cat  and  the  cur 
Lie  dozing  along  the  kitchen  floor, 

There  are  feet  of  air  on  every  stair  I 
Through  every  hall. 

Through  each  gusty  door, — 

There’s  a justle  and  bustle,  Avith  a silken  rustle, 

Like  the  meeting  of  guests  at  a festival ! 
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4.  Alow  and  aloof,  over  the  roof, 

IIow  the  stormy  tempests  swell, 

And  make  the  vane  of  the  spire  complain 
They  heave  at  the  steeple  with  might  and  main, 

And  burst  and  sweep 
Into  the  belfry,  on  the  bell ; 

They  smite  it  so  hard,  and  they  smite  it  so  well, 

That  the  sexton  tosses  his  arms  in  sleep, 

And  dreams  he  is  ringing  a funeral  knell. 

T.  B.  READ. 


LESSON  CLXI. 


A dopt',  (Latin  adopto,  to  choose,  se- 
lect.) to  take  one  who  is  not  u child 
and  treat  him  as  a child. 

Cor.,  is  an  abbreviation  of  Col'o-Jiel, 
(pronounced  Kur'nel)  commander  of 
a regiment  of  troops 
Ex-clude',  to  shut  out,  to  keep  from 
entering. 


Ex  tern' ai.,  outward,  being  without. 
Ex'qui-site,  of  the  highest  degreo. 
Guav'i-ty,  weight,  seriousness. 
Pek-spi-ra'tiok,  the  moisture  exuded 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  sweat. 
Sem-i  ciu  cu-i.au,  having  the  form  of  a 
half-circle,  half-round. 


Pronunciation. — Years  22,  ot-tempt'ed  1/,  be  came'  1,  pro-posed'  2d,  been  33, 
re  mained'  1,  folToir-ing  (i,  re  gained'  1,  ex'qui-site  26</,  hear  22, 
dif'ler  e«ee  lb,  lo-bac'co  0. 


AN  INDIAN  PRAYER. 

1.  Col  James  Smith,  who  at  a later  period  was  a resident  of 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in 
1755. 

2.  lie  was  then  eighteen  years  of  age.  lie  was  adopted  by  one 
of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  remained  with  them  till  1759,  when  he 
escaped. 

3.  The  oldest  chief  of  this  tribe,  who  was  greatly  reverenced  bv 
his  people,  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  during  the  winter.  Early 
in  April  he  became  so  much  better  that  he  was  able  to  walk. 

4.  The  old  chief,  in  company  with  Smith  and  a young  Indian, 
attempted  to  descend  a small  stream.  The  water  was  so  shallow  as 
to  endanger  their  bark  canoe. 

5.  In  their  emergency  the  chief  proposed  to  go  ashore,  and  pray 
for  rain  to  raise  the  stream. 

0.  When  they  had  drawn  their  canoe  to  the  shore  the  chief  built 
a “sweating- house,”  in  order  to  purify  himself  before  engaging  in 
his  religious  services.  lie  stuck  a number  of  semicircular  hoops  in 
the  ground,  and  laid  a blanket  over  them. 

7.  Having  heated  a number  of  large  stones,  he  placed  them  under 
the  blanket.  He  then  crawled  in  himself,  with  a kettle  of  water  in 
his  hand,  directing  Smith  to  draw  the  blanket,  so  as  almost  entirely 
to  exclude  the  external  air. 
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8.  This  having  been  done,  he  began  to  sing  aloud,  pouring  water 
upon  the  hot  stones,  so  that  the  steam  rose  from  the  blanket  like  a 
heavy  mist.  *In  this  hot  bath  he  remained  for  fifteen  minutes,  sing- 
ing the  whole  time,  and  then  came  out  dripping  from  head  to  foot 
with  perspiration. 

9.  As  soon  as  he  had  taken  breath  he  began  to  burn  tobacco, 
throwing  it  into  the  fire  by  handfuls,  and  at  the  same  time  repeating 
the  following  words  in  a tone  of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness : — 

10.  “O  Great  Spirit!  I thank  thee  that  I have  once  more  regained 
the  use  of  my  limbs;  that  I am  now  able  to  walk  about  and  kill 
turkeys,  without  feeling  exquisite  pain. 

11.  “ Oh ! ho ! Grant  that  my  knees  and  ankles  may  be  perfectly 
well,  that  I may  be  able  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  and  jump  logs, 
as  I used  to  do  last  fall. 

12.  “Oh!  ho!  Grant  that  upon  this  voyage  we  may  frequently 
kill  bears  as  they  may  be  crossing  the  Sandusky  and  the  Scioto. 

13.  “Oh!  ho!  Grant  that  we  may  also  kill  a few  turkeys  to 
stew  with  our  bear’s-meat. 

14.  “Oh!  ho!  Grant  that  rain  may  come  to  raise  the  stream  a 
few  feet,  that  we  may  descend  in  safety  to  the  Scioto,  without  split- 
ting our  canoe  upon  the  rocks. 

15.  “And  now,  O Great  Spirit!  thou  knowest  how  fond  I am  of 
tobacco,  and  though  I do  not  know  when  I shall  get  any  more,  yet 
thou  seest  that  I have  freely  given  up  all  I have  for  a burnt-offering. 
Therefore  I expect  that  thou  wilt  be  merciful  and  hear  all  my  peti- 
tions; and  I,  thy  servant,  will  thank  thee  and  love  thee  for  all  thy 
gifts.” 

16.  Smith,  who  held  the  old  chief  in  great  veneration,  listened  to 
the  first  part  of  his  prayer  with  much  respect  and  gravity.  But 
when  he  heard  the  attention  of  the  Great  Spirit  called  to  the  tobacco 
which  his  worshiper  bestowed  on  him  so  liberally,  longer  restraint 
was  impossible,  and  he  burst  into  a half-stifled  laugh. 

17.  The  old  chief  was  deeply  offended  ; and  he  rebuked  his  young 
companion  in  the  following  words: — 

18.  “Brother,  I have  somewhat  to  say  to  you.  When  you  were 
reading  your  books  in  our  village  you  know  I would  not  let  the 
boys  plague  you  or  laugh  at  you,  though  we  all  thought  it  a foolish 
and  idle  occupation  in  a warrior. 

19.  “I  respected  your  feelings  then;  but  just  now  I saw  you  laugh- 
ing at  me.  Brother,  I do  not  believe  that  you  look  upon  praying  as 
a silly  custom,  for  you  sometimes  pray  yourself. 

20.  “Berhaps  you  think  my  mode  of  praying  foolish;  if  so,  would 
it  not  be  more  friendly  to  reason  with  me  and  instruct  me  than  to 
sit  on  that  log  and  laugh  at  an  old  man?” 

21.  Smith  apologized,  assuring  him  of  the  sincerity  of  his  respect 
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and  love;  but  that  when  lie  saw  him  throw  into  the  fire  the  last  of  5 
his  tobacco,  of  which  he  was  so  fond,  he  could  not  help  smiling  a ; 
little;  but  the  offense  should  not  be  repeated.  £ 

22.  The  old  chief)  without  a word,  handed  him  his  pipe  as  a token  < 
of  friendship,  though  it  was  filled  with  nothing  but  willow -bark ; j 
and  the  little  difference  was  soon  forgotten.  u ccgng.  \ 
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An'chou,  an  iron  instrument  for  hold- 
ing a vessel  at  rest;  that  which  gives 
security. 

Bka'con  ( be'kn ),  a signal  to  give  warn- 
ing of  danger. 

Chron'i-clk,  a history,  a record. 


De-spond'ing,  depressed  in  spirit. 
Dkeak’y,  dismal,  gloomy. 

Gm.m'mkh,  to  shoot  scattered  rays  of 
light 

Im-part',  to  give,  to  bestow. 

Ran'som,  release  from  honduge. 


Pros  Gael  at  ion. — Bless'ed  33,  fiere.'cst  22,  conso-la'tion  2 d,  fear'ful  22,  beyond'  1, 
and  29,  bil'ioio  C,  doth  33. 


TIIE  BIBLE. 


1.  Bible!  — blessed  Bible! 

Treasure  of  the  heart ! 

What  sweet  consolation 
Doth  thy  page  impart ! — 

2.  In  the  fiercest  trial. 

In  the  deepest  grief, 

Strength  and  hope  and  comfort 
In  each  holy  leaf. 

3.  Bible!  — let  me  clasp  thee, 

Anchor  of  the  soul, 

When  the  storm  is  raging, 

When  the  waters  roll. 

4.  When  the  frowning  heavens 

Darken  every  star, 

And  no  hopeful  beacon 
Glimmereth  afar, — 

5.  Be  my  refuge,  Bible, 

Then  be  thou  mv  stay. 

Guide  me  on  life’s  billow, 

Light  the  dreary  way. 

6.  Tell  me  of  the  morrow, 

When  a sun  shall  rise 
That  shall  glow  forever 
In  unclouded  skies. 


7.  Tell  me  of  that  heaven 

In  the  climes  above. 

Where  the  bark  rides  safely 
In  a sea  of  love. 

8.  Bible  ! — let  me  clasp  thee, 

Chronicle  divine 
Of  a world’s  redemption. 

Of  a Saviour,  mine  ! 

9.  Wisdom  for  the  simple, 

Riches  for  the  poor, 

Hope  for  the  desponding, 

For  the  sick  a cure. 

10.  Rest  for  all  the  weary. 

Ransom  for  the  slave. 
Courage  for  the  fearful, 

Life  beyond  the  grave. 

1 1.  Bible  ! — blessed  Bible ! 

Treasure  of  the  heart ! 

What  sweet  consolation 
Doth  thy  page  impart ! — 

12.  In  the  fiercest  trial. 

In  the  deepest  grief. 

Strength  and  hope  and  comfort 
Iu  each  holy  leaf. 

rev.  r.  hoyt. 
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Ac-cum'pa-ni-ment.  rn  music,  a part 
added  as  an  embellishment  to  the 
principal  part. 

An-i-ma'tion,  the  state  of  being  lively 
and  full  of  spirit 
Chor'is-ter,  a singer 


Daint'y,  nice,  delicate. 

Do  - mes'tic  - a -ted,  made  domestic, 
tamed. 

Ec'sta-sy,  transport,  rapture 
Pi.aint,  lamentation,  complaint. 
Sequence,  succession,  series. 


Pronunciation — Eu-ro-pe'an  ‘26f,  Lou  i-si-an'a  3c,  isth'mus  (ist’mus),  allure'  1C, 
assume'  16  and  19,  de  ceive'  1,  whis'/le  21,  meaning  16. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD. 

1.  European  poetry  is  full  of  the  praises  of  the  nightingale ; hut 
good  judges  have  decided  that  the  songster  of  America,  the  mock- 
ing-bird, is  greatly  its  superior. 

2.  The  mocking-bird  is  found  over  a great  portion  of  America. 
To  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  it  comes  only  at 
the  approach  of  warm  weather;  hut  in  the  southern  portions  it  is 
found  all  the  year. 

3.  In  Louisiana,  the  mocking-birds,  during  the  winter,  approach 
the  farm-houses  and  plantations,  living  about  the  gardens  or  out- 
houses. They  are  then  frequently  seen  on  the  roofs,  and  perched  on 
the  chimney-tops,  always  full  of  animation. 

4.  When  the  weather  is  mild  the  old  males  sing  with  as  much 
spirit  as  during  the  spring  or  summer,  while  the  younger  birds  are 
busily  engaged  in  taking  lessons. 

5.  On  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  these  birds  are  found  in  great  num- 
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hers.  Here  it  is  delightful  to  linger  at  night  among  the  palm-trees,  ; 
and  listen  to  the  melody  in  the  branches  above,  while  the  moon  j 
seems  to  shine  an  accompaniment  to  the  song. 

G.  The  mocking-bird  has  its  own  notes,  which  are  hold  and  J 
musical.  Besides  this,  it  can  assume  the  tone  of  every  other  animal  J 
in  the  woods,  from  the  wolf  to  the  raven.  J 

7.  It  seems  even  to  take  sport  in  lending  other  animals  astray.  ; 
It  will  allure  the  smaller  birds  with  the  call  of  their  mates,  and  \ 
then  suddenly  terrify  them  with  the  screams  of  the  hawk. 

8.  There  is  no  bird  in  the  forest  that  it  cannot  deceive.  It  often  ! 
deceives  even  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that  ; 
are  perhaps  not  within  miles  of  him. 

9.  While  it  is  engaged  in  its  imitations,  a bystander  destitute  of  j 
sight  would  suppose  that  all  the  feathered  songsters  had  assembled  j 
on  a trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  make  its  highest  effort. 

10.  Listen  to  those  notes ! Yes,  the  birds  are  all  there!  Hear  them  } 
warble,  chirp,  and  trill!  How  they  crowd  upon  each  other!  llark!  J 
that  rich,  clear  whistle!  Bob  White,  is  it  you  ? That  sudden  ; 
scream!  Is  it  a hawk?  Ah,  what  a gush ! My  dainty  redbreast,  j 
thou  art  early  at  thy  morning  song  ? Mew!  What!  pussy?  No,  it  i 
is  the  cat-bird.  Hear  its  liquid  notes  along  the  garden-walk! 

11.  Listen!  listen  to  the  trill  of  that  little  wren!  What  now?  ? 
Quack!  quack!  comeback!  come  back!  cock-a-doodle-doo!  What!  \ 
the  whole  barn-yard!  Squeak!  squeak!  squeak!  — pigs  and  all!  { 
Hark  that  melancholy  plaint ! Whip-poor-will!  How  sad  it  comes  < 
from  the  shadowy  distance!  There  too  is  the  red-bird’s  lively  wliis-  j 
tie!  And  there  is  the  orchard -oriole’s  riot  of  sweet  sounds. 

12.  Hear  that!  It  is  the  rain-crow  croaking  for  a storm!  Jay!  \ 

jay!  jay!  There  is  the  dandy  blue-jay!  Ah!  the  delicious  notes  of  ; 
the  song-sparrow!  'flic  inspiring  whistle  of  the  Carolina- wren ! j 
Hear  the  dove’s  mournful  coo!  How  they  are  till  poured  forth  in  a ; 
torrent  from  one  little  throat ! j 

“ A multitudinous  melody,  like  a rain  j 

Of  glossy  music  under  echoing  trees  • 

Over  u ringing  lake."  j 

/ 

13.  Well  has  the  poet  Southey  described  this  bird  as 

! 

“That  cheerful  one  who  knoweth  nil 
The  songs  of  all  the  winged  choristers,  / 

And  in  one  sequence  oJ  melodious  sounds 

Pours  ail  their  music.”  '/ 

* 

14.  The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  its  J 

voice  in  confinement.  In  its  domesticated  state,  when  it  commences  5 
its  career  of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  It  { 
whistles  for  the  dog — Ctesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  \ 
meet  his  master.  \ 
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15.  It  squeaks  out  like  a hurt  chicken — the  hen  hurries  about 
with  hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect  her 
injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the 
screaking  of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  or  the  whistle  of  the  idle 
school-boy,  follow  with  great  truth  and  rapidity. 

16.  It  repeats  fully  and  faithfully  the  tune  taught  it  by  its  mas- 
ter, though  of  considerable  length.  It  runs  over  the  quiverings  of 
the  canary-bird  and  the  clear  whistling  of  the  red-bird  with  such 
superior  execution  and  effect  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their 
own  inferiority,  and  become  altogether  silent. 

17.  During  this  exhibition  of  its  powers  it  spreads  its  wings, 
expands  its  tail,  and  throws  itself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy 
of  enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time 
to  the  measure  of  its  own  music. 

18.  Both  in  its  native  and  its  domesticated  state,  during  the  sol- 

emn stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent  majesty,  it 
begins  its  delightful  solo;  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a 
full  display  of  its  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neighborhood  ring 
with  its  inimitable  melody.  compiled. 
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Breez'y,  fanned  with  breezes 
Grate 'ful,  agreeable,  pleasing. 
Plaint' ive,  lamenting,  expressing  sor- 
row 


Rill,  a small  brook,  a streamlet 
Tan'gi.ing,  mingling  confusedly. 
Trans-pokt'ed,  ravished  with  delight 
Waii.,  lamentation 


Pronunciation. — Po  'et  16,  for 'ext  16,  dew  16,  catch  33,  heard  33,  choir  33. 
THE  MOCKING-BIRD  S SONG. 

1.  Early  on  a pleasant  day 
In  the  poet’s  month  of  May, 

Field  and  forest  looked  so  fair, 

So  refreshing  was  the  air, 

That,  despite  of  morning  dew, 

Fortli  1 walked  where  tangling  grew 
Many  a thorn  and  breezy  bush ; 

Where  the  red-breast  and  the  thrush 
Gavly  raised  their  early  lay, 

Thankful  for  returning  day. 

2.  Every  thicket,  bush,  and  tree, 

Swelled  the  grateful  harmony; 

As  it  mildly  swept  along, 

Echo  seemed  to  catch  the  song; 

But  the  plain  was  wide  and  clear. 

Echo  never  whispered  near! 
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From  a neigldiormg  mocking-bird 
Came  the  answering  notes  I beard. 

3.  Soft  and  low  the  song  began  ; 

I scarcely  caught  it  as  it  ran 
Through  the  melancholy  trill 
Of  the  plaintive  whi[>-|>oor-will ; 

Through  the  ring-dove’s  gentle  wail, 

Chattering  jay,  anil  whistling  quail, 

Sparrow’s  twitter,  cat-bird’s  cry, 

Red-bird’s  whistle,  robin’s  sigh; 

Blackbird,  blue-bird,  swallow,  lark, 

Each  his  native  note  might  mark. 

4.  Oft  he  tried  the  lesson  o’er, 

Each  time  louder  than  before. 

Burst  at.  length  the  finished  song  ; 

Loud  and  clear  it  poured  along ; 

All  the  choir  in  silence  heard, 

Hushed  belore  this  wondrous  bird. 

5.  All  transported  and  amazed, 

Scarcely  breathing,  long  1 gazed. 

Now  it  reached  the  loudest  swell; 

Lower,  lower,  now  it  fell ; 

Lower,  lower,  lower  still ; 

Scarce  it  sounded  o’er  the  rill. 

6.  Now  the  warbler  ceased  to  sing; 

Then  he  spread  his  downy  wing; 

And  I saw  him  take  his  flight, 

Other  regions  to  delight.  j.  r.  drake. 


LESSON  Cl,  XV. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  26. — The  following  exercise  contains  words 
which  are  often  improperly  accented  : — 

(1.)  The  ally  of  the  pacha  was  his  support  in  the  ravine.  (2.)  The  costume  of 
the  coquette  showed  her  caprice.  (3.)  When  she  made  her  debut,  she  was  an 
odept  in  burlesque.  (4.)  We  went  to  the  depot  at  recess.  (5.,  Giraffes  arc 
found  in  the  desert,  but  not  in  tbe  dessert  (6.)  Ilis  exploits  are  like  those  of  the 
heroes  of  romance.  (7.)  lie  was  harassed  by  tbe  foe  that  continually  menaced 
him.  (8.)  The  cement  unites  the  bricks.  (9.)  No  work  of  his  is  extunt.  (10.)  He  is 
coming  toward  me.  (11.)  Do  not  construe  my  words  thus.  (12.)  Arion  sought  an 
asylum.  (13.)  He  is  looking  at  the  constellation  of  Orion.  (14  ) There  is  bitumen 
in  the  museum.  (15.)  To  make  such  an  inquiry  is  not  decorous.  (16)  She  showed 
her  coquetry  in  the  lyceum-  (17.)  The  duke  takes  precedence  of  the  earl. 
(18-'  This  is  a precedent  question. 
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E merge',  to  como  forth,  to  rise  into 
view. 

En-thu'si  asm.  ardent  zeal. 

In-fi.ict',  to  lay  on,  to  impose. 

Frieze,  a coarse  woolen  cloth  with  a 
nap  on  one  side. 

Me-thinks',  it  seems  to  me. 

Mk-trop'o-lis,  (Greek,  moLher  city,)  the 
chief  city 

Pu'iu-t  an,  (from  pure,)  one  of  a class 


of  people  who  professed  to  follow  the 
pure  word  of  God. 

Quak  hr,  (from  quake , to  tremble,)  a 
name  applied  to  the  people  who  call 
themselves  Friends.  George  Fox,  the 
founder  of  this  society, having  exhorted 
some  persons  to  quake  at  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  the  name  Quaker  was  ap- 
plied to  him  in  derision. 

Sup-pressed',  subdued,  smothered. 


Pronunciation  — Twi'light  27S,  ho-ri'zon  26e,  c-cross'  If,  sv^-pressed'  3e,  ere  33, 
drear'y  22,  in'fan-ti/e  5i,  rep'tifc  5./,  sitp-purt'  3e. 


THE  GENTLE  BOY, 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1650  several  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  made  their  appearance  in  NewEngland. 

2.  Fines,  imprisonments,  and  stripes  were  liberally  employed  to 
suppress  the  further  intrusion  of  this  rising  sect.  But  these  measures 
were  entirely  unsuccessful. 

3.  The  Quakers  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  enthusi- 
asm,— till,  in  the  year  1059,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
began  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  the  members  of  the  sect. 

4.  On  the  evening  of  an  autumn  day  that  had  witnessed  the 
martyrdom  of  two  men  of  the  Quaker  persuasion,  a Puritan  settler 
was  returning  from  the  metropolis  to  the  neighboring  country  town 
in  which  he  resided. 

5.  The  air  was  cool,  the  sky  clear,  and  the  lingering  twilight  was 
made  brighter  by  the  rays  of  the  young  moon,  which  had  now  nearly 
reached  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

0.  The  traveler,  a man  of  middle  age,  wrapped  in  a gray  frieze 
cloak,  quickened  his  pace  when  he  had  reached  the  outskirts' of  l lie 
town,  for  a gloomy  extent  of  nearly  four  miles  lay  between  him  and 
his  home. 

7.  The  low,  straw-tliatched  houses  were  scattered  at  considerable 
intervals  along  the  road;  and  the  country  having  been  settled  but 
about  thirty  years,  the  tracts  of  original  forest  still  bore  no  small 
proportion  to  the  cultivated  ground. 

8.  The  autumn  wind  wandered  among  the  branches,  whirling 
away  the  leaves  from  all  except  the  pine-trees,  and  moaning  as  if  it 
lamented  the  desolation  of  which  it  was  the  instrument. 

9.  The  road  had  penetrated  the  mass  of  woods  that  lay  nearest 
to  the  town,  and  was  just  emerging  into  an  open  space,  when  the 
traveler’s  ears  were  saluted  by  a sound  more  mournful  than  even 
that  of  the  wind. 
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10.  It  was  like  the  wailing  of  some  one  in  distress,  and  it  seemed 
to  proceed  from  beneath  a tall  and  lonely  fir-tree,  in  the  center  of  a 
cleared,  but  uninclosed  and  uncultivated  field. 

11.  The  Puritan  could  not  but  remember  that  this  was  the  very 
spot  which  had  been  made  accursed,  a few  hours  before,  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Quakers,  whose  bodies  had  been  thrown  together  into 
one  hasty  grave  beneath  the  tree  on  which  they  suffered. 

12.  He  struggled,  however,  against  the  superstitious  fears  which 
belonged  to  the  age,  and  compelled  himself  to  pause  and  listen. 

13.  “The  voice  is  most  likely  mortal,  nor  have  I cause  to  tremble, 
if  it  be  otherwise,”  thought  he,  straining  his  eyes  through  the  dim 
moonlight.  “Methinks  it  is  like  the  wailing  of  a child;  some  in- 
fant,  it  may  be,  which  has  strayed  from  its  mother,  and  chanced 
upon  this  place  of  death.  For  the  ease  of  mine  own  conscience,  1 
must  search  this  matter  out.” 

14.  lie  therefore  left  the  path,  and  walked  somewhat  fearfully 
across  the  field.  Though  now  so  desolate,  its  soil  was  pressed  down 
and  trampled  by  the  thousand  footsteps  of  those  who  had  witnessed 
the  spectacle  of  that  day,  all  of  whom  had  now  retired,  leaving 
the  dead  to  their  loneliness. 

15  The  traveler  at  length  reached  the  fir-tree,  which  from  the 
middle  upward  was  covered  with  living  branches,  although  a scaffold 
had  been  erected  beneath,  and  other  preparations  made  for  the  work 
of  death. 

10.  Under  this  unhappy  tree,  which  in  after  times  was  believed 
to  drop  poison  with  its  dew,  sat  the  one  solitary  mourner  for  inno- 
cent blood. 

17.  It  was  a slender  and  light-clad  little  boy,  who  leaned  Ins  face 
upon  a hillock  of  fresh-turned  and  halt-frozen  earth,  and  waded 
bitterly,  yet  in  a suppressed  tone,  as  if  his  grief  might  receive  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

18  The  Puritan,  whose  approach  had  been  unperceived,  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  chil  l’s  shoulder,  and  addressed  him  compassionately. 

19.  “You  have  chosen  a dreary  lodging,  my  poor  boy,  and  no 
wonder  that  you  weep,”  said  he.  “ But  dry  your  eyes,  and  tell  me 
where  your  mother  dwells.  I promise  you.  if  the  journey  be  not 
too  long,  I will  leave  you  in  her  arms  to-night.” 

20.  The  boy  had  hushed  his  wailing  at  once,  and  turned  his  face 
upward  to  the  stranger.  It  was  a pale,  bright-eyed  countenance, 
certainly  not  more  than  six  years  old  ; but  sorrow,  fear,  and  want 
had  destroyed  much  of  its  infantile  expression.  The  Puritan,  seeing 
the  boy’s  frightened  gaze,  and  feeling  that  he  trembled  under  his 
hand,  endeavored  to  reassure  him. 

21.  “Nay,  if  I intended  to  do  you  harm,  little  lad,  the  readiest 
way  were  to  leave  you  here.  What!  you  do  not  fear  to  sit  beneath 
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the  gallows  on  a new-made  grave,  and  yet  you  tremble  at  a friend's  ; 
touch.  Take  heart,  child,  and  tell  me  what  is  your  name,  and  j 
where  is  your  home?  ” < 

22.  “Friend,”  replied  the  little  boy,  in  a sweet,  though  faltering  \ 
voice,  “they  call  me  Ilbrahirn,  and  my  home  is  here.” 

23.  “Your  home  will  scarce  be  comfortable,  Ilbrahirn,  this  cold  5 

autumn  night,  and  I fear  you  are  ill -provided  with  food.  I am  \ 
hastening  to  a warm  supper  and  bed,  and  if  you  will  go  with  me,  j 
you  shall  share  them  ! ” \ 

24.  “I  thank  thee,  friend,  but  though  I be  hungry  and  shivering  | 

with  cold,  thou  wilt  not  give  me  food  nor  lodging,”  replied  the  boy,  5 
in  the  quiet  tone  which  despair  had  taught  him,  even  so  young.  5 
“ My  father  was  of  the  people  whom  all  men  hate.  They  have  laid  $ 
him  under  this  heap  of  earth,  and  here  is  my  home.”  \ 

25.  The  Puritan,  who  had  laid  hold  of  little  Ilbrahim’s  hand,  > 

relinquished  it  as  if  he  were  touching  a loathsome  reptile.  But  he  \ 
possessed  a compassionate  heart,  which  not  even  religious  prejudice  5 
could  harden  into  stone.  > 

26.  “God  forbid  that  I should  leave  this  child  to  perish,  though  \ 
he  comes  of  the  accursed  sect,”  said  he  to  himself.  “Do  we  not  all  l 
spring  from  an  evil  root  ? Are  we  not  all  in  darkness  till  the  light  \ 
doth  shine  upon  us  ? lie  shall  not  perish,  neither  in  body,  nor,  if  f 
prayer  and  instruction  may  avail  for  him,  in  soul.” 

27.  He  then  spoke  aloud  and  kindly  to  Ilbrahirn,  who  had  again  l 

hid  his  face  in  the  cold  earth  of  the  grave.  * “ Was  every  door  in  the  ; 
land  shut  against  you,  my  child,  that  you  have  wandered  to  this  un-  { 
hallowed  spot  ? ” j 

28.  “ They  drove  me  forth  from  the  prison  when  they  took  my  j 

father  thence,”  said  the  boy,  “and  I stood  afar  off,  watching  the  > 
crowd  of  people;  and  when  they  were  gone  I came  hither,  and  found  5 
only  this  grave.  I knew  that  my  father  was  sleeping  here,  and  I said,  s 
this  shall  be  my  home.”  t 

29.  “No,  child,  no;  not  while  I have  a roof  over  my  head,  or  a ? 

morsel  to  share  with  you ! ” exclaimed  the  Puritan,  whose  sympa-  j; 
tides  were  now  fully  excited.  “ Rise  up  and  come  with  me,  and  5 
tear  not  any  harm.”  5 

30.  The  boy  wept  afresh,  and  clung  to  the  heap  of  earth,  as  ii  J 

t he  cold  heart  beneath  it.  were  warmer  to  him  than  any  in  a living  $ 
breast.  \ 

31.  The  traveler,  however,  continued  to  entreat  him  tenderly,  j 
and,  seeming  to  acquire  some  degree  of  confidence,  the  boy  at  length  5 
arose.  But  his  slender  limbs  tottered  with  weakness,  his  little  head  j 
grew  dizzy,  and  he  leaned  against  the  tree  of  death  for  support. 

32.  “ My  poor  boy,  are  you  so  feeble  ? ” said  the  Puritan.  “ When  j 
did  you  taste  food  last?  ” 
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33.  “I  nte  of  bread  and  water  with  my  father  in  the  prison,”  re- 
plied llbrahim;  “but  tjicy  brought  him  none  either  yesterday  or 
to-day,  saying  that  he  had  eaten  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  journey’s 
end.  Trouble  not  thyself  for  my  hunger,  kind  friend,  for  I have 
lacked  food  many  times  ere  now.” 

34.  The  traveler  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  wrapped  his  eloak 
about  him,  and  resumed  the  homeward  path  from  which  the  wailing 
of  the  boy  had  called  him. 

33.  “ I.ook  up,  child,”  said  the  Puritan,  as  he  soon  beheld  the 
fire-rays  from  the  windows  el  his  cottage,  “look  up,  child,  there  is 
our  home.” 

30.  A few  moments  brought  them  to  the  door,  at  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  wife  of  the  owner. 

37.  “Dorothy,”  observed  he,  “here  is  a little  outcast,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  put  into  our  hands.  15e  kind  to  him,  even  as  if  he  were 
of  those  dear  ones  who  have  departed  from  us.” 

38.  Then  he  told  her  how  lie  had  found  the  child  beneath  the 
gallows,  where  Christian  men  had  cast  him  out  to  die. 

39.  “ Have  you  a mother,  dear  child?”  she  inquired.  The  tears 
burst  forth  from  his  full  heart,  as  he  attempted  to  reply. 

40.  “Fear  not,  little  boy,  you  shall  have  a mother  and  a kind 

one.  Dry  your  tears,  llbrahim,  and  be  my  child,  as  1 will  be  your 
mother.”  hawthorne. 


LESSON  C LX  VI I. 

Fern,  plants  loving  moist  places.  I Ton.,  used  here  to  mean  men  of  toil. 

Lea,  meadow,  open  field.  | working-men. 

Pronunciation.— Strewed  (s.rude),  d«a'gle  24,  squir'rc/  44. 
LITTLE  AT  FIRST,  BUT  MIGHTY  AT  LAST. 

1.  A traveler  on  a dusty  road  strewed  acorns  on  the  lea. 

And  one  took  root,  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew  into  a tree. 

2.  Love  sought  its  shade  at  evening  time  to  breathe  its  early  vows, 

And  age  was  pleased  in  heats  of  noon  to  rest  beneath  its  boughs. 

3.  The  squirrel  loved  its  dangling  twigs  , and  singing  birds  it  bore; — 

It  stood  a glory  in  its  place,  a blessing  evermore. 

4.  A little  spring  had  lost  its  way  among  the  grass  and  fern ; 

A passing  stranger  scooped  a well  where  weary  men  might  turn. 

5.  He  Availed  it  in,  and  hung  AVith  care  a ladle  at  the  brink. 

lie  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged  that  toil  might  drink 

C.  He  passed  again,  and  lo ! the  Avell — bv  summers  never  dried — 

Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  and  saved  a life  beside. 
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As-saii/,  to  fall  upon,  to  assault,  to  at- 
tack. 

Can'ni-bal,  a man  that  eats  human 
flesh  In  this  lesson  the  name  is  given 
to  fish  that  eat  human  flesh. 


In'ci  dent,  (Latin  ineido , to  fall  upon,) 
something  that  falls  out  or  happens, 
event,  occurrence. 

Shoal,  a crowd,  a great  number  to- 
gether. 


Pronunciation. — Tyr'an-ny  27«,  as  sist'ance  1<7,  shriek  23,  in-vi t'ing 3c, 
re-sist'  1,  ac'tu-a/  ly  3 a,  creat'ares  17  and  18,  os-sailed'  if. 


THE  CANNIBAL -FISH. 

1.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  South  America,  the 
Amazon,  a party  of  exiles  had  built  a temporary  habitation. 

2.  While  they  were  here  one  of  the  party,  a little  boy  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  went  into  the  water,  and  began  splashing  about, 
quite  delighted.  He  then  ventured  to  swim  short  distances,  each 
time  going  farther  out  before  returning  to  the  bank. 

3.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  when  farthest  from  shore,  he  felt 
a sharp  pain  as  if  from  a bite,  and  then  another  and  another,  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  several  sets  of  teeth  were  attacking 
him  at  once. 

4.  The  boy  screamed.  In  a few  seconds  his  screams  brought  the 
whole  household  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  All  believed  that  lie 
either  was  drowning  or  was  pursued  by  a crocodile. 

5.  On  arriving  at  the  bank,  however,  they  saw  him  still  above  the 
water,  and  swimming  for  the  shore — no  sign  of  a crocodile  within 
sight. 

G.  “What  was  the  matter?”  Of  course  that  question  was  asked 
him  by  all  in  a breath.  Ilis  reply  was  that  “he  could  not  tell — 
something  was  biting  him  all  oner  ! ” 

7.  The  quick  eye  of  the  mother  now  caught  sight  of  blood  around 
the  swimmer — the  water  was  tinged  with  it.  Her  piercing  shriek 
rent  the  air : — “ My  child ! my  child ! Save  him  ! save  him  ! ” 

8.  The  father  and  a faithful  servant  plunged  forward  to  meet 
him.  In  the  next  moment  he  was  raised  in  their  arms;  but  the 
blood  streamed  down  his  body  and  limbs,  apparently  from  a dozen 
wounds. 

9.  As  they  lifted  him  out  of  the  water  they  saw  what  had  caused 
these  wounds.  A shoal  of  small  fish,  with  ashy-green  backs  and 
bright  orange  bellies  and  fins,  was  visible  below. 

10.  With  large  open  mouths  they  had  followed  their  victim  to 
the  very  surface;  and  now,  when  he  was  lifted  out  of  their  reach, 
they  shot  forward  and  attacked  t he  logs  of  the  rescuers,  causing 
them  to  dance  in  the  water  and  make  all  haste  for  the  bank. 

1 1.  As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  shore  they  turned  round 


and  looked  into  the  water.  These  blood-thirsty  pursuers  hml  fol- 
lowed them  up  to  the  very  bank,  and  now  swam  about,  darting 
from  point  to  point,  and  ready  for  a fresh  assault  on  any  one  that 
might  enter  the  water.  “They  are  the  cannibal -fish !”  said  the 
servant,  as  he  turned  to  attend  to  the  boy. 

12.  The  boy  was  now  carried  up  to  the  house.  lie  had  received 
nearly  a dozen  wounds.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  calves  of  his 
legs,  where  the  fish  had  actually  taken  out  pieces  of  flesh. 

13.  Had  he  been  farther  out  in  the  river  when  first  attacked,  he 
might  never  have  reached  the  shore  alive,  as  the  fierce  creatures 
were  gathering  in  greater  numbers,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
torn  him  to  pieces,  and  eaten  him  up. 

14.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  persons  who  have  fallen 
among  the  cannibal-fish  in  the  midst  of  wide  rivers  where  they  had 
no  means  of  escape. 

15.  These  ferocious  little  fish  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 

are  not  easily  seen;  but  the  moment  an  attack  is  made  by  one  of 
them,  and  a drop  of  blood  stains  the  water,  the  whole  shoal  rises  to 
the  surface.  Woe  then  to  the  creature  that  is  assailed  by  their 
sharp  triangular  teeth ! mayne  keid. 


I,  ESS  ON  CLXIX. 

Pronunciation. — New  1(1,  earth  9,  world  9.  w6is'per  32c,  har'vest  16,  soun^  29, 

eil'ver-y  36. 

SONG  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

1.  Spring  is  abroad  on  the  new-born  earth, 

With  a smile  of  joy  and  a song  of  mirth; 

And  it  sparkles  and  rings  in  the  morning  air:  — 

“ God’s  world, — how  fair ! ” 

2.  And  summer  comes,  with  her  crown  of  grace, 

And  a glow  of  beauty  is  on  her  face, 

And  a whisper  of  bliss  in  the  noontide  air:  — 

“ God’s  world, — how  fair  ! ” 

3.  And  autumn  comes  with  his  harvest  train 
Of  peace  and  plenty  on  hill  and  plain, 

And  a hum  of  content  in  the  evening  air:  — 

“ God’s  world, — how  fair ! ” 

4.  And  winter  comes  in  his  robes  of  white, 

And  the  moon  sends  down  from  her  throne  of  light 
A silvery  sound  on  the  midnight  air:  — 

“ God*3  world, — how  fair !” 
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A'que-ous,  (Latin  aqua , water,)  con- 
taining water,  watery. 

Ac  com'pa-ni-ment.  that  which  accom- 
panies , an  instrumental  part  added  to 
a musical  composition  In  this  lesson, 
the  chewing  ot  the  melon  seeds  is  rep- 
resented as  accompanying  the  tea- 
drinking, as  instrumental  music  ac- 
companies singing. 

Ap-pre'ciate,  (Latin  pre.tium , price,) 
to  set  a price  on,  to  estimate  justly 

De  -pos'it,  that  which  is  deposited  or 
lodged,  as  seeds  within  a melon. 

Fla'vor,  power  of  pleasing  the  taste, 
relish,  taste. 


Fan-tas'tic,  imaginary,  unreal. 

Fre-quent'ed,  much  traveled. 

In-cred'i-ble,  (Latin  not,  and  credo , 
to  believe.)  not  to  be  credited  or  bo- 
lieved,  surpassing  belief. 

Junk,  a Chinese  ship. 

Pal-an-quin'  (pronounced  palankeen) , 
a covered  carriage  for  conveying  a 
person,  which  is  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  men. 

Pro-fu'sion,  (Latin  profusio , from  pro 
fuude,  to  pour  forth,)  lavishness,  abun 
dance. 

Tien-men',  a province  of  China. 

Ti'ny,  little.  Sometimes  pronounced 


tin  y. 

Pronunciation.  — Par-tic'w-lar  2e,  pro-fu'sion  16.  pro  duce’  3 d,  en-tire'ly  36. 
de-sire'  1,  sa-pe'ri-or  16  and  19,  gen'er-al-ly  34,  un-u'sa-al  3e,  ar-ti-fi'ciaj  9. 

THE  FONDNESS  OF  THE  CHINESE  FOR  MELON- 
SEEDS. 

1.  Hearing  that  we  had  more  than  once  shown  a liking  for 
aqueous  fruits,  the  authorities  of  Tien-men  had  the  kindness  to  put 
an  abundant  supply  of  them  at  our  disposal.  Water-melons,  in 
particular,  were  lavished  upon  us  with  an  astonishing  liberality. 
The  soldiers,  the  servants,  the  palanquin  bearers,  all  had  as  much  as 
they  could  desire. 

2.  It  was  the  hight  of  the  season  for  this  fruit,  which  is  pro- 
duced at  Tien-men  of  unusual  size  and  superior  flavor.  Though  it 
was  very  early  when  we  entered  the  town,  we  had  remarked  in  all 
the  streets  long  stalls  covered  with  a profusion  of  magnificent  slices 
of  water-melons;  some  were  scarlet,  some  white,  and  some  yellow, 
the  latter  being  generally  the  most  delicate. 

3.  The  water-melon  is  very  important  in  China  on  account  of  its 
seeds,  for  which  the  Chinese  have  a perfect  passion.  In  some  places,  ‘ 
when  the  harvest  is  abundant,  the  fruit  is  valueless,  and  preserved 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  seed. 

4.  Sometimes  the  fruit  is  carried  in  quantities  to  a frequented 
highway,  and  given  away  to  travelers,  on  condition  that  they  shall 
put  aside  the  seed  for  the  proprietor.  By  this  interested  generosity 
lie  has  the  glory  of  refreshing  the  weary  in  the  hot  season,  and 
he  also  relieves  himself  of  the  trouble  of  extracting  the  precious 
deposit  within. 

5.  These  water-melon  seeds  are  indeed  a treasure  of  cheap  amuse, 
ment  for  the  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  They  are  an  object  of  daily  consumption  throughout  the 
eighteen'  provinces;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  these  extraordinary 
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people  chewing  these  seeds  before  their  meals,  to  test  the  condition 
of  their  stomach  and  appetite. 

(i.  Their  long  and  pointed  nails  are  then  extremely  useful.  The 
skill  and  rapidity  with  which  they  strip  off  the  hard  shell  to  obtain 
the  tiny  kernel  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A troop  of  squir- 
rels or  apes  could  not  maneuver  more  dexterously. 

7.  We  always  thought  that  the  natural  propensity  of  the  Chinese 
for  what  is  artificial  and  deceptive  had  inspired  them  with  this 
frantic  passion  for  water-melon  seeds;  for  if  there  is  in  the  world 
a disappointing  dish,  a fantastic  kind  of  food,  it  is  surely  this. 
Therefore  the  Chinese  use  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 

8.  If  a few  friends  assemble  to  drink  tea  or  rice-wine,  there  is  an 
accompaniment  of  melon-seeds.  They  eat  these  seeds  while  travel- 
ing, while  pursuing  business.  When  children  or  workmen  have  a 
few  sapecks  to  dispose  of,  they  run  to  expend  them  on  this  dainty. 
The  seeds  are  sold  every  where — in  the  towns  and  the  villages — on 
the  high-roads  and  the  by-roads — in  the  wildest  and  most  ill-provis- 
ioned place;  you  need  never  fear  to  be  without  melon-seeds. 

9.  The  consumption  of  them  throughout  the  empire  is  something 

incredible,  something  beyond  the  limits  of  the  wildest  imagination. 
You  sometimes  see  junks  on  the  river  entirely  loaded  with  this  pre- 
cious cargo.  hl'c. 


LESSON  C LXXI. 


Balm,  that  which  heals  or  consoles. 
Buoy'ant,  light,  elastic. 
Car-na'tioned,  red-colored,  like  the 
carnation. 


Dearth,  want,  loss,  deprivation. 
Mete,  to  measure,  to  appreciate. 
Stealth,  secrecy. 

Taint,  stain,  blemish. 


Pronunciation. — Rea/m  32«,  birth  9,  door  22,  spirV  3c,  vi'o  let  'SJ. 


DEATH  OF  A CHILD. 


1.  And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond, dear  boy  ? — 

The  realm  where  sorrows  dare  not  come, 
Where  life  is  joy  ? 

Pure  at  thy  death,  as  at  thy  birth, 

Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth; 
E’en  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth. 

2.  Methinks  thou  smil’st  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth; 

The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  full  brow 
lu  buoyant  health. 

I see  thine  eves’  deep  violet  light, 


; 

< 
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Thy  dimpled  cheek  carnationed  bright, 

Thv  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white. 

3.  Yet,  ’tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 

That  heaven  is  God’s,  and  thou  art  there, 

With  him  in  joy  ; 

There  past  are  death  and  all  its  woes ; 

There  beauty’s  stream  forever  flows; 

And  pleasure’s  day  no  sunset  knows. 

D.  M.  MOIR. 


LESSON  CLXXII. 


BooK'-KEEP-iNG,the  keeping  of  accounts. 

De-fend'ant,  the  person  who  is  sued  ; 
the  person  who  defends  himself  against 
a demand  or  charge 

Hi  -e-uo-glyph'ics,  (literally,  sacred 
writing),  picture-writing,  consisting  of 
figures  of  animals,  plants,  &c.,  such 
as  are  found  on  Egyptian  temples. 

Hon'or,  a title  given  to  a judge  and 
some  other  officers. 

I'tem,  (literally,  also,)  a particular  in 
an  account. 


Jus'tice,  an  officer  appointed  to  admin- 
ister justice , as  the  i hief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  When  it  is  used  \ 
by  itself  it  generally  designates  a jus-  > 
tiee  of  the  peace , magistrate.  " \ 

Per'ju-ry.  false  swearing.  ? 

Plaint’  iff,  the  person  who  comfnenees  5 
a personal  suit,  or  complains  against  ? 
another.  5 

Par'tv,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a £ 
law  suit.  S 

Spar'ring,  quarreling,  wrangling. 


Pronunciation. — Be-neaf/i'  15,  casks  ‘29,  op-po'ncnt  26c,  des'ig-nate  27 a,  oaths  14, 
con  vince'  lg,  oc-ca'sion-oZ-ly  3a,  course  9. 

A VILLAGE  LAWSUIT. 

1.  The  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  plaintiff,  one  portion 
of  which  was  used  as  a country  store.  In  this  room  the  ceremonies 
were  about  to  commence. 

2.  There  were  no  counters  or  desks.  A few  broad  shelves, 
clumsily  put  up  on  one  side,  offered  the  only  indication  of  the  use 
to  which  the  room  was  devoted. 

3.  On  the  shelves  were  scattered,  at  intervals,  small  bunches  of 
hoes,  bed-cords,  and  similar  articles;  while  casks  of  nails,  grindstones, 
quintals  of  dried  salt  fish,  and  the  like,  arranged  round  the  room  on 
the  floor,  made  up  the  rest  of  the  owner’s  merchandise. 

4.  The  only  table  and  chair  were  now  occupied  by  the  justice; 
the  hetjds  of  casks,  grindstones,  or  bunches  of  rakes  serving  for  seats 
for  the  rest  of  the  company. 

5.  On  the  left  of  the  justice  sat  the  defendant,  whose  composed 
look  and  knowing  smile  seemed  to  indicate  his  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  his  defense.  On  the  other  side  sat  Bunker,  the  plaintiff 
in  the  suit. 

G.  The  parties  were  now'  called  and  sworn,  and  Bunker  proceeded 
at  once  to  explain  the  merits  of  his  case. 
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i 7.  lie  produced  and  spread  open  his  uccount-hook,  and  then  went 
' on  to  show  Ids  manner  of  charging,  which  was  wholly  by  hieroglyph* 
j ies,  generally  designating  the  debtor  by  picturing  him  out  at  the  top 
j of  the  page  with  some  peculiarity  of  his  person  or  calling. 

} 8.  In  the  present  case  the  debtor,  who  was  a cooper,  was  desig- 

5 noted  by  the  rude  picture  of  a man  in  the  act  of  hooping  a barrel; 
| and  the  article  charged,  there  l>eing  but  one  item  in  the  account, 
t was  placed  immediately  beneath,  and  was  represented  by  a circular 
£ figure,  which  the  plaintiff  said  was  intended  for  a cheese  that  had 
l bem  sold  to  the  defendant  some  years  before. 


| f).  “Now,  may  it  please  your  Honor.”  said  Bunker,  after  explain- 

1 ing  in  a direct,  off-hand  manner  his  peculiar  method  of  book-keeping, 
/ “ now,  the  article  here  charged  the  man  had  — I will,  and  do  swear  to 
l it,  for  here  it  is  in  black  and  white.  And  I having  demanded  my 
\ pay,  and  he  having  not  only  refused  it,  but  denied  ever  buying  the 
j article  in  question,  I have  brought  this  suit  to  recover  my  just  due. 
$ And  now  I wish  to  see  if  he  will  get  up  here  in  court,  and  deny  the 
$ charge  under  oath.  If  he  will,  let  him  — but  the  guilt  of  perjury 
5 will  rest  on  his  soul.” 

5 10.  “Well,  sir,”  replied  the  defendant,  promptly  rising,  “you 

l shall  not  be  kept  from  your  wish  one  moment ; for  I here,  under 
? oath,  do  swear  that  I never  had  a cheese  of  you  in  my  life.” 

> 11.  “Well,  well,”  exclaimed  Bunker,  with  looks  of  utter  astonish- 

£ ment,  “I  would  not  have  believed  that  there  was  a man  in  this 

I county  that  would  dare  to  do  that.” 

12.  Some  sparring  now  took  place  between  the  parties.  The  jus- 
tice, however,  interfered :“  Gentlemen,”  said  he,  “your  oaths  are  at 
l complete  issue;  but.  as  the  plaintiff  has  the  evidence  of  the  book 
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on  his  side.  I shall  be  compelled,  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  case, 
to  give  the  decision  in  his  favor.” 

13.  Upon  this  the  defendant  called  on  two  of  his  neighbors,  who 
testified  that  he  always  made  a sufficient  supply  of  cheese  for  his 
family.  They  further  testified  that  in  the  year  of  the  alleged  pur- 
chase it  Avas  within  their  knowledge  that  the  defendant,  instead  of 
buying,  had  actually  sold  a considerable  quantity  of  the  article. 

14.  This  evidence  seemed  to  settle  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the 
justice,  and  he  soon  announced  that  he  felt  bound  to  give  judgment 
to  the  defendant  for  his  costs. 

15.  “Now,  Mr.  Bunker,”  said  the  defendant,  after  coolly  pocket- 
ing his  costs,  “now,  that  it  is  all  settled,  I am  just  going  to  convince 
you  that  I am  not  the  one  that  has  made  a false  oath  in  this 
business.” 

16.  “Well,  we  shall  see,”  rejoined  Bunker,  eyeing  his  opponent 
with  a look  of  mingled  doubt  and  defiance. 

17.  “ Yes,  Ave  shall  see,”  responded  the  other  in  a determined  man- 

ner; “we  shall  see  if  Ave  cannot  make  you  eat  your  OAvn  Avords.  But 
I Avish  first  to  tell  you  Avhere  you  missed  it.  When  you  dunned  me, 
Bunker,  for  the  pay  for  a cheese,  and  I said  I never  had  one  of  you, 
you  Avent  off  a little  too  quick : you  called  me  a liar  before  giving 
me  a chance  to  say  another  word.  And  then  I thought  I Avould  let 
you  take  your  OAvn  course,  till  you  took  that  name  back.  If  you 
had  held  on  a minute  Avithout  breaking  out  so  upon  me,  I Avould 
have  told  you  just  how  it  was,  and  you  Avould  have  got  your  pay  on 
the  spot;  but ” 

18.  “Pay!”  fiercely  interrupted  Bunker.  “Then  you  admit  you 
had  the  cheese,  do  you  ? ” 

19.  “No,  sir,  I admit  no  such  thing,  for  I still  say  I never  had  a 
cheese  of  you  in  the  Avorld.  But  I did  have  a small  grindstone  of 
you  at  the  time,  and  at  just  the  price  you  have  charged  for  your 
supposed  cheese;  and  here  is  your  money  for  it,  sir.  Noav,  Bunker, 
Avhat  do  you  say  to  that?” 

20.  “ Grindstone,  — cheese,  — cheese,  — grindstone ! ” muttered 
Bunker,  noAV  evidently  puzzled  and  doubtful.  He  took  a few  rapid 
turns  about  the  room,  and  occasionally  stopped  at  the  table  to  scru- 
tinize aneAV  his  hieroglyphical  charge. 

21.  “I  must  think  this  matter  over  again.  Grindstone, — cheese, 
— cheese, — grindstone, — ah!  I have  it!  but  may  I be  forgiven  for 
Avhat  I have  done ! It  was  a grindstone,  but  1 forgot  to  make  a hole 
in  the  middle  for  a crank.” 

22.  Upon  this  curious  disclosure  the  opposing  parties  Avere  not 

long  in  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment.  In  a short  time  the  com- 
pany broke  up,  all  obviously  as  much  gratified  as  amused  at  this 
singular  but  happy  result  of  the  laAvsuit.  d.  p.  Thompson. 
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Bau'ter,  to  givo  one  thing  for  (mother. 
IU’t'thess,  u moss  ot"  stone,  a prop. 
Hap'less,  unfortunate,  unhappy. 
Pis-toi.e',  u gold  coin,  tlie  value  of 
which  varies  in  different  countries 
from  three  to  live  dollars. 


Strand,  tho  shore  of  the  sea  or  of  o 
large  river. 

Surge,  to  swell,  to  rise  high. 

Toll'man,  one  who  collects  toll. 

Urge,  to  press  forward. 

Wrack,  wreck. 


Pronunciation. — Pur-awe*  10  and  ID,  drifts  29,  'uca/A  15,  a g nin  5-1,  a-mid'  if 


THE  BRAVE  MAN. 

1.  The  thaw- wind  came  from  the  Southern  Sea, 
Heavy  and  damp,  o'er  Italy. 

The  scattered  clouds  before  it  flew, 

As  flies  the  flock  when  wolves  puisne. 

It  swept  o’er,  the  plain,  and  it  strewed  the  wood. 

And  it  burst  the  ice-bands  on  river  and  flood. 

2.  The  snow-drifts  melt  till  the  mountain  brawls 
With  the  roar  of  a thousand  waterfalls. 

The  waters  are  over  both  field  and  dell; 

Still  doth  the  land-flood  wax  and  swell ; 

And  high  roll  its  billows,  as,  raging  and  black, 

They  hurry  the  ice-crags  along  in  their  track. 

3.  On  pillars  stout  and  arches  wide, 

A bridge  of  granite  stemmed  the  tide; 

And  midway  o’er  the  foaming  flood, 

Upon  the  bridge  the  toll-house  stood. 

There  dwelled)  the  tollman,  with  children  and  wife. 
Oh,  tollman  ! Oh,  tollman  ! quick  ! llee  for  thy  life  ! 

4.  Near,  and  more  near,  the  wild  waves  urge  ! 

Loud  howls  the  wind,  loud  roars  the  surge ! 

The  tollman  springs  on  the  roof  in  fright, 

And  he  looks  at  the  waves  in  their  gathering  might - 
“ All-merciful  God  ! to  us  sinners  be  good  ! 

We  are  lost ! we  are  lost ! The  flood  ! the  flood  !” 

5.  High  rolled  the  waves!  In  headlong  track 
Hither  and  thither  dashed  the  wrack  ! 

On  either  bank  uprose  the  flood; 

Scarce  on  their  base  the  arches  stood  ! 

And  hear  the  tollman,  with  children  and  wife, 

Howl  out  through  the  storm  for  life,  for  life  ! 

C.  High  heaves  the  flood-wreck;  block  on  block 
The  sturdy  pillars  feel  the  shock. 

On  either  arch  the  surges  break; 

On  either  side  the  arches  shake. 

They  totter!  they  sink  ’neath  the  whelming  wave! 
All-merciful  Heaven!  have  pity  and  save ! 
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\ 7.  Upon  the  river’s  further  strand 

5 A trembling  crowd  of  gazers  stand. 

^ In  wild  despair  their  hands  they  wring, 

> Yet  no  one  can  assistance  bring. 

\ And  the  hapless  tollman,  with  children  and  wife, 

\ Is  screaming  for  help  through  the  stormy  strife. 

; 8.  Quick  gallops  up,  with  headlong  speed, 

> A noble  count  on  a noble  steed; 

\ And  lo  ! on  high  his  fingers  hold 

^ A purse  well  stored  with  shining  gold. 

< “Two  hundred  pistoles  for  the  man  who  shall  save 

> Yon  perishing  wretch  from  the  yawning  wave!” 

I 9.  And  ever  higher  swell  the  waves, 

5 And  louder  still  the  tempest  raves, 

| And  lower  sink  their  hearts  in  fear  — 

5 Oh,  brave  man  ! brave  man  ! haste!  appear! 

$ Buttress  and  pillar  now  groan  and  strain, 

5 And  the  rocking  arches  are  rent  in  twain 

10  Again,  again,  before  their  eyes, 

High  holds  the  count  the  glittering  prize. 

All  see,  but  all  the  danger  shun  ; 

Of  all  the  thousand,  stirs  not  one, 

In  vain  doth  the  tollman,  with  children  and  wife, 
Howl  out  through  the  storm  for  life,  for  life  ! 

11.  But  who  amid  the  crowd  is  seen 
In  peasant  garb,  with  simple  mien, 

With  look  so  resolute  and  brave, 

In  form  and  feature  tall  and  grave  V 

He  hears  the  count  and  the  scream  of  fear; 

He  sees  that  the  moment  of  death  draws  near ! 

12.  Into  a skiff  he  boldly  sprang; 

And  through  the  storm  that  round  him  rang, 
Calling  on  God,  he  braved  the  flood, 

Til!  on  the  trembling  bridge  he  stood. 

But,  alas!  the  vessel  was  found  too  small 
At  once  through  the  waves  to  convey  them  all. 

13.  Thrice  through  the  waves  the  skiff  he  urged, 
While  the  river  round  him  boiled  and  surged; 
At  last,  through  wind  and  water’s  roar, 
lie  bore  all  safely  to  the  shore. 

And  the  last  one  on  shore  ha  1 scarcely  stood, 
When  the  toll-house  sunk  in  the  roaring  flood. 

14.  Out  spoke  the  count,  “ Right  boldly  done  ! 

Here,  take  the  purse  so  nobly  won.” 

The  count  showed  a noble  soul,  indeed, 

And  well  deserved  the  true  man’s  meed ; 
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But  loftier  still  was  the  soul  displayed 
By  him  in  the  peasant  garb  arrayed. 

15.  “ Poor  though  I am,  I ask  not  gold  ; 

My  life  can  not  be  bought  and  sold  ! 

Yon  hapless  man  is  ruined  now; 

Great  count,  on  him  thy  gift  bestow  !” 
lie  spoke  from  his  heart  in  his  honest  pride; 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  aside. 


LESSON  C I,  XXIV. 
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Con'vknt,  (Latin  con,  together,  and  re- 
nio,  to  conic,)  an  assemblage  of  monks 
or  nuns,  a house  for  monks  or  nuns. 
In  this  lesson  the  fish  are  represented 
as  retiring  from  activo  life,  as  monks 
and  nuns  do,  and  using  the  pond  as  a 
convent. 

Dudg'ecn,  urdice.  anger,  ill-will. 

Dex'teii-ou.s-i.y,  ( Latin  dextrn,  the  right 
hand,)  expertly,  skillfully,  adroitly. 


Ev  to-mo-i.og'ic-at,,  relating  to  insects. 

Feat,  exploit,  an  act  requiring  skill  and 
adroitness. 

Im-pa i.e*,  to  thrust  through  with  a sharp 
pin. 

Pt.Ac'in,  quiet,  gentle,  undisturbed. 

PopVlous,  full  of  inhabi  ants. 

Vert'i-cal,  peipondicnlar  to  tlie  hori- 
zon, as  a tree  is;  hanging  perpendicu- 
larly. 


Pronunciation. — Re  tired*  1,  convent  1 b,  mn'mwit  lb,  dr-li'eious  1,  insect  1, 
Eith  er  15,  with  15,  bluu'deu  ing  36.  flui' tec-nig  35,  io'wnrd  2(>i,  a-gain'  33, 
catch  33,  pop'u-lous  2e,  an-otli’cr  27 a. 

TROUT-FISHING. 

1.  Here  is  a stream  easy  of  access  and  quite  unpretending.  It 
flows  from  a bit  of  a pond  some  twenty  feet  across;  and  in  that  pond 
are  five  or  six  half-pound  trout,  who  seem  to  have  retired  from  active 
life,  and  given  themselves  to  meditation  in  this  liquid  convent. 

2.  They  were  very  tempting,  but  quite  untemptable.  Standing 
afar  off,  we  selected  an  irresistible  fly,  and  with  long  line  we  sent  it 
pat  into  the  very  place.  It  fell  like  a snow-flake. 

3.  No  trout  should  have  hesitated  a moment.  The  morsel  was 
delicious.  The  nimblest  of  them  should  have  flashed  through  the 
water,  broken  the  surface,  and  with  a graceful  but  decisive  curve 
plunged  downward,  carrying  the  insect  with  him. 

4.  Then  we  should,  in  our  turn,  have  very  cheerfully  lent  him  a 
hand,  relieved  him  of  his  prey,  and,  admiring  his  beauty,  but  pitying 
his  untimely  fate,  buried  him  in  the  basket. 

5.  We  cast  our  fly  again  and  again;  we  drew  it  hither  and  thither; 
we  made  it  skip  and  wriggle;  we  let  it  fall  plash  like  a blundering 
bug  or  fluttering  moth;  and  our  placid  oectators  calmly  beheld  our 
feats, as  if  all  this  skill  was  a mere  exercise  for  their  amusement, 
and  their  whole  duty  consisted  in  looking  on  and  preserving  order. 

G.  Next  we  tried  a worm,  and  sent  our  hook  down  to  their  very 
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sides.  With  judicious  gravity  they  parted,  and  slowly  sailed  toward 
the  root  of  an  old  tree  on  the  side  of  the  pool. 

7.  Changing  our  bait,  we  will  try  a grasshopper.  Laying  down 
our  rod,  we  prepare  to  catch  the  grasshopper.  That  is  in  itself  no 
slight  feat.  At  the  first  step  you  take,  at  least  forty  bolt  out  and 
tumble  headlong  into  the  grass;  some  cling  to  the  stems,  some  are 
creeping  under  the  leaves,  and  not  one  seems  to  be  within  reach. 

8.  You  step  again;  another  flight  takes  place,  and  you  eye  them 
fiercely,  as  if  thereby  you  could  catch  some  one  of  them  with  your 
eye.  You  brash  the  grass  with  your  foot  again.  Another  hundred 
snap  out,  and  tumble  about  in  all  directions. 

9.  There  are  large  ones  and  small  ones,  and  middle-sized  ones ; 
there  are  gray  and  hard  old  fellows;  yellow  and  red  ones;  green  and 
striped  ones.  At  length  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  populous  the 
grass  is.  If  you  did  not  want  them,  they  would  jump  into  your 
very  hand.  But  they  know  by  your  looks  you  are  out  a-fishing. 

10.  You  see  a very  nice  young  fellow  climbing  up  a high  stem  to 
get  a good  look-out  and  see  where  you  are.  You  take  good  aim. 
and  grab  at  him.  The  stem  you  catch,  but  he  has  jumped  a safe 
rod. 

11.  Yonder  is  another,  creeping  among  some  delicate  ferns.  With 
broad  palm  you  clutch  him  and  all  the  neighboring  herbage  too. 
Stealthily  opening  your  little  finger,  you  see  his  leg;  the  next  linger 
reveals  more  of  him ; and  opening  the  next,  you  are  just  beginning 
to  take  him  out  with  your  other  hand,  when  out  he  bounds,  and 
leaves  you  to  renew  your  entomological  pursuits! 

12.  Twice  you  snatch  handfuls  of  grass,  and  cautiously  open  your 
palm  to  find  you  have  only  grass.  It  is  quite  vexatious.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  here  and  there,  climbing  and  wriggling  on 
that  blade,  leaping  off  from  that  stalk,  twisting  and  kicking  on  that 
vertical  spider’s  web,  jumping  and  bouncing  about  under  j our  very 
nose,  butting  you  in  your  face,  creeping  on  your  shoes,  or  turning 
summersets,  and  tracing  every  kind  of  figure  in  the  air,  and  yet  not 
one  do  you  get. 

13.  And  there  is  such  a heartiness  and  merriment  in  their  sallies! 
They  are  pert  and  gay,  and  do  not  take  your  intrusion  in  the  least 
dudgeon.  If  any  tender-hearted  person  ever  wondered  how  a humane 
man  could  bring  himself  to  such  cruelty  as  the  impaling  of  an  in- 
sect, let  him  hunt  for  a grasshopper  in  a hot  day  among  tall  grass. 

1-1.  At  last  let  us  suppose  that  the  grasshopper  is  caught.  Now, 
then,  the  trout  are  yonder.  You  swing  your  line  to  the  air,  and 
give  it  a gentle  cast  toward  the  desired  spot.  A puff  of  south  wind 
dexterously  lodges  it  in  the  branch  of  the  tree.  You  plainly  see  it 
strike  and  whirl  over  and  over,  so  that  no  gentle  pull  will  loosen  it. 

15.  You  draw  it  north  and  south,  east  and  west;  you  give  it  a 
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jerk  up  and  a pull  down  ; you  try  a series  of  nimble  twitches;  in 
vain  you  coax  it  in  this  way,  and  solicit  it  in  that  Then  you  stop 
and  look  a moment,  first  at  the  trout,  and  then  at  youi  line. 

10.  W as  there  ever  anything  so  vexatious?  Would  it  be  wrong 
to  get  angry  ? In  fact. you  feel  very  much  like  it.  The  very  things 
you  wanted  to  catch,  the  grasshopper  and  the  trout,  you  could  not; 
but  a tree,  which  you  did  not  in  the  least  want,  you  have  caught  fast 
at  the  first  throw.  You  fear  that  the  trout  will  be  scared.  You 
cautiously  draw  near  and  peep  down. 

17.  Yes,  there  they  are,  looking  at  you, and  laughing  as  sure  as 
ever  trout  laughed!  They  understand  the  whole  thing.  With  a 
very  decisive  jerk  you  snap  your  line,  regain  the  remnant  of  it;  and 
sit  down  to  repair  it,  to  put  on  another  hook.  You  get  up  to  catch 
another  grasshopper,  and  move  on  down  the  stream  to  try  again  to 
catch  a trout. 


LESSON  CLXXV 


Corn,  here  means  nil  kinds  of  grain,  ns 
wheat,  barley,  &.c. 

Horn,  alludes  to  the  ancient  mythology 
which  represented  fruits  and  Hewers 
and  all  other  good  gifts  of  nature,  ns 
poured  out  over  the  earth  from  a horn. 


Di  vine',  of  the  highest  excellence. 

Lvr'ic,  (from  lyre,)  was  originally  used 
to  denote  poetry  sung  to  the  music  of 
the  lyre.  Hence,  a short  poem  in  praise 
of  the  Deity,  or  of  heroes,  or  express- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  poet. 


Pronunciation. — The  31,  na 'hire  17  and  18,  earth  9,  gi/?s  29,  pre  pares'  9 
THE  SEASONS. 

1.  Whkn  spring  comes  with  suns  and  showers, 

What  gives  beauty  to  the  bowers  V 

Buds  and  flowers. 

2.  When  the  glowing  summer’s  born, 

What  pours  Nature  from  her  horn  V 

Hay  and  com 

3.  When  mild  suns  in  autumn  shine, 

Then,  O Earth,  what  gifts  are  thine  ? 

F ruit  and  wine. 

4.  When  gray  winter  comes,  what  glow 
Makes  the  round  earth  sparkle  so  ? 

Ice  and  snow. 

5.  Hay  and  corn,  and  buds  and  flowers, 

Snow  and  ice,  and  fruit  and  wine, — 

Spring  and  summer,  fall  and  winter, 

With  their  suns  and  sleets  and  showers, 

Bring,  in  turn,  these  gifts  divine. 
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6.  Spring  blows,  summer  glows,  ■ 

Autumn  reaps,  winter  keeps:  £ 

Spring  prepares,  summer  provides,  t 

Autumn  hoards,  winter  hides.  f 

’ l 

7,  Come,  then,  friends,  their  praises  sound  : : 

Spring  and  summer,  autumn,  winter,  $ 

Summer,  autumn,  winter,  spring,  ; 

As  they  run  their  yearly  round,  f 

Each  in  turn  with  gladness  sing,  £ 

Time  drops  blessings  as  he  Hies — ■ 

Time  makes  ripe,  and  time  makes  wise.  $ 

brooks’  german  lyrics.  \ 


Cu  ri  ous,  singular,  remarkable.  Ren  o-vate,  to  make  new 

D e vote',  to  give  one’s  self  up  to  any-  store  to  a good  condition. 

TT  .TT  IT  4.. 


Pronunciation. — Here  22,  in  sti-tu'tion  16,  a-gennst'  33,  put  33,  collects'  Ig, 

-in  1 „ oi  , .oi 


1.  One  of  the  most  curious  things  in  Paris  is  the  Temple  Market. 
This  consists  of  nineteen  hundred  little  shops,  all  together,  under 
the  roof  of  four  enormous  buildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  ar- 
ticles sold  here  are  second-hand,  and  are  purchased  by  poor  people. 

2.  The  shopkeepers  send  persons  about  Paris  to  buy  old  hats, 
coats,  shoes,  boots,  and  pantaloons;  old  gowns,  petticoats,  nightcaps, 
shawls,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  stockings,  ribbons,  bonnets,  and  gloves; 
old  chairs  and  tables,  old  knives  and  forks,  old  hammers  and  old 
nails,  old  snuffers  and  old  trays! 

3.  In  this  way  all  the  soiled,  damaged,  rusty,  and  worn-out  clothes, 
tools,  and  utensils  of  this  great  city,  are  collected,  and  brought  to 
this  market.  Here  the  old  clothes  relieved  from  grease  and  dirt  arc 
made  to  look  almost  as  good  as  new. 

4.  The  old  nails  are  straightened;  the  nightcaps  are  washed  and 
starched;  the  ribbons  are  ironed  out;  the  bonnets  are  whitened  and 
retrimmed;  the  rust  of  the  knives  and  forks  is  replaced  by  a bright 
polish;  the  shoes  are  mended,  soled,  and  made  to  shine  with  blacking. 

5.  It  is  truly  amazing  to  see  the  industry,  skill,  and  taste  of  the 
people  in  renovating  those  old  and  ca^off  articles. 

6.  The  stalls  or  shops  are  each  about  six  feet  square,  and  have 
passages  between  them,  like  the  streets  of  a city.  Many  are  kept 
by  men, and  many  by  women.  One  devotes  himself  to  iron-ware,  one 
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thing. 

Su b-sist'ence,  means  of  supporting  life 


U-ten'sil,  (Latin  ut.or , to  use,)  that 
which  is  used,  an  instrument. 


oc-c?t-pa'tion  16,  iVo/ied  11,  the  31,  a 31. 


TEMPLE  MARKET  IN  PARIS. 
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to  shoes  mid  boots,  one  to  hats,  one  to  mens’  clothing,  one  to  articles 
for  women. 

7.  It  is  curious  to  look  at  some  of  the  collections.  In  one  stall 
you  will  see,  hung  all  around  against  the  wall,  thousands  of  rusty, 
bent,  broken  nails,  hammers,  locks,  keys,  pincers,  jack-knives,  and 
chisels. 

8.  In  the  center  you  will  see  a man  at  work,  like  a spider  in  his 
web,  putting  them  in  repair.  At  another  place  you  will  see  collec- 
tions of  the  soles  and  heels  of  old  shoes,  heaped  up  its  high  as  your 
head. 

9.  A visitor  will  go  from  point  to  point  in  a constant  state  of 
wonder.  Sometimes  he  cannot  help  laughing  outright  at  the  odd 
assemblages  of  articles.  lie  will  be  all  the  time  beset  by  the  people 
begging  him  to  buy  something. 

10.  At  every  turn  and  corner  he  will  hear,  “What  will  you  have? 
what  will  you  have?”  lie  may  buy  a thimble  which  looks  like 
gold  for  six  cents,  or  a spy-glass  which  appears  as  good  as  new  for 
half  a dollar. 

1 1 . The  prices  of  the  articles  here  are  indeed  very  low,  and  many 
persons  in  Paris  who  have  but  little  money  buy  most  of  their  goods 
here.  The  Temple  Market  is,  in  fact,  the  great  market  of  poverty 
in  Paris. 

12.  It  collects  the  waste  of  the  city  and  makes  it  useful  to  those 
of  humble  means.  It  gives  occupation  and  subsistence  to  ten  thou- 
sand people,  and  contributes  to  the  comfort  of  fifty  thousand.  It  is 
not  only  a very  curious,  but  a most  useful  institution. 


LESSON  C LX  XVII 


VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 


Refer  to  Caution  26.  — The  following  exercise  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  lesson  on  page  251.  It  contains  words  that  are  often 
i m p roper ly  accented . 

(1.)  His  opponent  was  a plebeian  fanatic,  who  wished  to  promulgate  his  ideas  in 
the  Crimea.  (2.)  A Bedouin  was  speaking  Arabic  on  the  pedestal.  (3.)  The 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  oasis  had  the  requisite  influence  upon  the  sojourners. 
(4.)  Tliero  is  no  need  of  vehement  exorcism  to  remove  the  incubus.  (5.)  The 
deficit  gave  a mischievous  impetus  to  mercantile  industry  (6 ) This  admirable 
aeronaut  met  with  a lamentable  fate.  (7  ) This  corollary  is  vehemently  disputed. 
(8.)  Be  not  so  peremptory.  (9.)  This  is  not  revocable  (It).)  The  allopathic  physi- 
cian thinks  the  hydropathic  practice  would  not  be  advantageous.  (11.)  He  met  his 
coadjutor  nt  the  Colosseum.  (12.)  Aristides  and  Archimedes  were  botli  Europeans. 
(13  ) The  hymeneal  rites  had  scarcely  been  performed  when  he  built  the  mausoleum. 
(14  ) The  lithographer  has  an  advertisement  in  the  newspaper. 
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Brake,  a thicket. 
Drowse,  to  slumber. 
Guise,  dress,  garment 


Grate'ful,  agreeable,  pleasant. 
Munch,  to  chew  by  great  mouthfuls. 
Slink,  to  glide  away  stealthily 


Pronunciation. — Wea'ry  (wee'rv).  <7 -cross'  If  granVry  3 a,  and  29,  a 31,  the  31, 
chil'dren  11,  corn  9. 


THE  OLD  MILL. 

1.  Live  and  die!  live  and  die  ! 

And  all  the  weary,  weary  years  go  by, 

And  the  clattering  mill  stands  still ; 

The  sun-mixed  shade,  like  a spotted  snake, 

Lies  half  hid  in  the  deep-green  brake, 

And  half  across  the  rill. 

2.  The  summer  comes, and  the  winter  comes, 

And  the  Uower  blooms, and  the  busy  bee  hums, 

And  the  old  mill  stands  in  the  sun  ; 

The  mosses  hang  from  the  walls  aloof, 

And  the  rusty  nails  from  the  ragged  roof 
Drop  daily",  one  by  one. 

3.  The  long  grass  grows  in  the  shady  pool, 

Where  the  cattle  used  to  come  and  cool, 

And  the  rotting  wheel  stands  still; 

The  gray  owl  winks  in  the  granary-loft, 

And  the  sly  rat  slinks,  with  a pit-pat  soft, 

From  the  hopper  of  the  old,  old  mill. 

4.  The  mill-wheel  clicked,  and  the  mill-wheel  clacked, 
And  the  groaning  boams  once  creaked  and  cracked, 

And  the  children  came  and  played ; 

The  lazy  team,  in  the  days  of  yore, 

Munched  their  fodder  at  the  old  mill-door, 

Or  drowsed  in  the  grateful  shade. 

5.  But  the  good-wife  died,  and  the  miller  died ; 

And  the  children  are  scattered  far  and  wide 

From  the  play-ground  by  the  dam; 

Their  marble-ring  is  grass-o’ergrown 
As  the  mossy  foot  of  the  rude  grave  stone 
Where  the  old  folks  sleep  so  calm. 

6.  But  the  miller’s  son,  in  the  city  thick, 

Dreams  that  he  hears  the  old  mill  click, 

And  sees  the  wheel  go  round ; 

And  the  miller’s  daughter,  through  her  half-shut  eyes, 
Sees  her  father  in  his  dusty  guise, 

And  the  place  where  the  corn  was  ground. 

\V.  \V.  HARNEY. 
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An'  now  y,  Rwift  ns  an  arrow. 
Drift,  to  bo  driven  into  lioups. 
i'uow'h'ss,  bravery,  valor. 


Smog  (/ mm,  to  burn  and  smoko  without 
llamc  or  vent 

I’iiess,  a knot  or  curl  of  hair,  a ringlet. 


Pronunciation. — Tom 'post  lb,  and  29,  nAruuk  23,  warm  D,  rob'ia  lr. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING- 

1.  Tiie  following  Indian  legend  beautifully  personifies  winter  and 
spring,  t lie  old  age  and  the  youth  of  the  year.  Mr.  liongfcllow,  in 
his  charming  versification  of  it,  has  clothed  the  story  with  addi- 
tional beauty. 

2.  An  old  man  was  sitting  alone  in  his  lodge  by  the  side  of  a 
frozen  stream.  It  was  the  close  of  winter,  and  his  tire  was  almost 
out.  lie  appeared  very  old  and  very  desolate.  His  locks  were 
white  with  age,  and  he  trembled  in  every  joint. 

3.  Day  after  day  passed  in  solitude,  and  he  heard  nothing  but 
the  sound  of  the  tempest  sweeping  before  it  the  new-fallen  snow. 

4.  One  day, as  his  lire  was  just  dying,  a handsome  young  man 
approached,  and  entered  his  dwelling.  His  cheeks  were  red  with 
the  blood  of  youth;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  life,  and  a smile  played 
upon  his  lips. 

5.  lie  walked  with  a light  and  quick  step.  Ilis  forehead  was 
bound  with  a wreath  of  sweet  grass  in  place  of  the  warrior’s  front- 
let,  and  lie  carried  a bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

(i.  “Ah!  my  son,”  said  the  old  man,  “1  am  happy  to  see  you. 
Come  in,  and  tell  me  of  your  adventures,  and  what  strange  lands 
you  have  been  to  see.  Let  us  pass  the  night  together.  I will  tell 
you  of  my  prowess  and  exploits,  and  what  I can  perform  You 
shall  do  the  same,  and  we  will  amuse  ourselves.” 

7.  He  then  drew  from  his  sack  a curiously  wrought  antique  pipe, 
and  having  tilled  it  with  tobacco  rendered  mild  by  an  admixture  of 
certain  dry  leaves,  he  handed  it  to  his  guest-  When  this  ceremony 
had  been  attended  to  they  began  to  speak. 

8.  “I  blow  my  breath,”  said  the  old  man,  “and  the  streams  stand 
still.  The  water  becomes  stiff  and  hard  as  clear  stone.” 

9.  “I  breathe,”  said  the  young  man,  “and  flowers  spring  up  ah 
over  the  plains.” 

10.  “I  shake  my  locks,”  resumed  the  old  man,  “and  snow  covers 
the  land.  leaves  fall  from  the  trees  at  my  command,  and  my  breath 
blows  them  away.  The  birds  rise  from  the  water  anil  fly  to  a dis- 
tant land.  The  animals  hide  themselves  from  the  glance  of  my  eye, 
and  the  very  ground  where  I walk  becomes  as  hard  as  flint.” 

11.  “I  shake  my  ringlets,”  continued  the  young  man.  “and  warm 
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showers  of  soft  rain  fall  upon  the  earth.  The  plants  lift  up  their 
heads  out  of  the  ground,  like  the  eyes  of  children  glistening  with 
delight.  My  voice  recalls  the  birds.  The  warmth  of  my  breath 
unlocks  the  streams.  Music  fills  the  groves  wherever  I walk,  and 
all  nature  welcomes  my  approach.” 

12.  At  length  the  sun  began  to  rise.  A gentle  warmth  came 
over  the  place.  The  tongue  of  the  old  man  became  silent.  The 
robin  and  the  blue-bird  began  to  sing  on  the  top  of  the  lodge.  The 
stream  began  to  murmur  by  the  door,  and  the  fragrance  of  grow- 
ing herbs  and  flowers  came  softly  on  the  vernal  breeze. 

13.  Daylight  fully  revealed  to  the  young  man  the  character  of 
his  entertainer.  It  was  the  icy  old  Spirit  of  Winter. 

14.  Streams  began  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  the  Winter  Spirit. 
As  the  sun  increased  he  grew  less  and  less  in  stature,  and  presently 
he  had  melted  completely  away.  Nothing  remained  on  the  place 
of  his  lodge-fire  but  a small  white  flower  with  a pink  border,  the 
spring-beauty,  which  the  young  visitor,  the  Spirit  of  Spring,  placed 
in  the  wreath  upon  his  brow,  as  his  first  trophy  in  the  north. 


LESSON  C L X X X . 

An  tique'  [an-teek"),  of  old  fashion.  J Mis-ko  deed',  Indian  name  for  the 
Front 'let,  a band  worn  on  the  fore-  l spring-beauty. 

head.  Resume’,  to  begin  again. 

Lodge,  a small  house,  a but.  j Vf.r'nal,  belonging  to  the  spring. 

Pronc nci ation. — Froz 'en  4d,  appeared’  22,  heard  83,  ad-ven’.'ures  17  and  18, 
ex  ploit'  26a,  glisten  ing  21,  fore'head  88. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  WINTER  AND  SPRING  VERSIFIED 

1-  In  his  lodge  beside  a river, 

Close  beside  a frozen  river, 

Sat  an  old  man,  sad  and  lonely. 

2.  White  his  hair  was  as  a snow-drift; 

Dull  and  low  his  fire  was  burning ; 

And  the  old  man  shook  and  trembled, 

Folded  in  his  tattered  wrapper, 

Hearing  nothing  but  the  tempest 

As  it  roared  along  the  forest, 

Seeing  nothing  but  the  snow-storm, 

As  it  whirled  and  hissed  and  drifted. 

3.  All  the  coals  were  white  with  ashes, 

And  the  fire  was  slowly  dying, 

As  a young  man  walking  lightly 
At  the  open  doorway  entered. 
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4.  Reel  with  blood  of  youth  his  checks  were; 
Sott  his  eyes  as  stare  in  spring-time  ; 
Bound  his  forehead  was  with  grasses, 
Bound  and  plumed  with  scented  grasses; 
On  his  lip  a smile  of  beauty, 

Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sunshine; 

In  his  hand  a bunch  of  blossoms, 

Filling  all  the  lodge  with  sweetness. 

5.  “ Ah,  my  son  ! ” exclaimed  the  old  man, 

“ Happy  are  my  eyes  to  see  you, 

Sit  here  on  the  mat  beside  me, 

Sit  here  by  the  dying  embers, 

Let  us  pass  the  night  together. 

Tell  me  of  your  strange  adventures, 

Of  the  lands  where  you  have  traveled  ; 

I will  tell  you  of  my  prowess, 

Of  my  many  deeds  of  wonder.” 

6.  From  his  pouch  he  drew  his  peace-pipe, 
Very  old  and  strangely  fashioned  ; 

Made  of  red  stone  was  the  pipe-head, 
And  the  stem  a reed  with  feathers ; 

Filled  the  pipe  with  bark  of  willow, 
Placed  a burning  coal  upon  it, 

Gave  it  to  his  guest,  the  stranger, 

And  began  to  speak  in  this  wise : 

7.  “ When  I blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I breathe  upon  the  landscape, 
Motionless  are  all  the  rivers, 

Hard  as  stone  becomes  the  water  ! ” 

8.  And  the  young  man  answered,  smiling: 

“ W.hen  I blow  my  breath  about  me, 
When  I breathe  upon  the  landscape, 
Flowers  spring  up  o’er  the  meadows, 
Singing  onward  rush  the  rivers.” 

9.  “ When  I shake  my  hoary  tresses,” 

Said  the  old  man,  darkly  frowning, 

“ All  the  land  with  snow  is  covered  ; 

All  the  leaves  from  all  the  branches 
Fall  and  fade,  and  die  and  wither; 

F or  I breathe,  and  lo ! they  are  not. 

From  the  waters  and  the  marshes 
Rise  the  wild-goose  and  the  heron, 

Fly  away  to  distant  regions; 

For  I speak,  and  lo  ! they  are  not  ; 

And  where’er  my  footsteps  wander 
All  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest 
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Hide  tliemselves  in  holes  and  caverns, 

And  the  earth  becomes  as  flint-stone  !” 

10.  “When  I shake  my  flowing  ringlets,” 

Said  the  young  man,  softly  laughing, 

“ Showers  of  rain  fall  warm  and  welcome; 
Plants  lift  up  their  heads  rejoicing ; 

Back  unto  their  lakes  and  marshes 
Come  the  wild-goose  and  the  heron; 
Homeward  shoots  the  arrowy  swallow; 

Sing  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin; 

A lid  where’er  my  footsteps  wander 
All  the  meadows  wave  with  blossoms, 

A. I the  woodlands  ring  with  music, 

All  the  trees  are  dark  with  foliage ! ” 

11.  While  they  spake  the  night  departed; 

From  his  shining  lodge  of  silver, 

Like  a warrior  robed  and  painted, 

Came  the  sun,  and  said,  “Behold  me!” 

1 2.  Then  the  old  man’s  tongue  was  speechless, 
And  the  air  grew  warm  and  pleasant, 

And  upon  the  wigwam  sweetly 

Sang  the  blue-bird  and  the  robin  ; 

And  the  stream  began  to  murmur, 

And  a scent  of  growing  grasses 
Through  the  lodge  was  gently  wafted. 

13.  And,  behold!  the  youthful  stranger 
More  distinctly  in  the  daylight 
Saw  the  icy  face  before  him ; 

’Twas  the  Spirit  of  the  Winter ! 

14.  From  his  eyes  the  tears  were  flowing. 

As  from  melting  lakes  the  streamlets; 

And  his  body  shrunk  and  dwindled 
As  the  shouting  sun  ascended, 

Till  into  the  air  it  faded, 

Till  into  the  ground  it  vanished, 

And  the  young  man  saw  before  him, 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  the  wigwam. 

Where  the  fire  had  smoked  ami  smouldered, 
Saw  the  earliest  flower  of  spring-time, 

Saw  the  miskodeed  in  blossom. 

15.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  north-land 
Came  the  spring  with  all  its  splendor, 

All  its  birds  and  all  its  blossoms, 

All  its  flowers  and  leaves  and  grasses. 
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Be-lat'ed,  benighted,  nbrond  lute  ut 
liiglit. 

T)  mik'ie,  n colloquial  term  fur  negro. 

Don,  (to  ilo  on,)  to  put  oil 

Dknsk,  close,  compact,  thick. 

En-thu'si-asm,  hent  of  imagination, 
grout  excitement  of  mind- 

Et-i  qUKTTK',  (et-e-ket'j,  forms  of  cere- 
mony or  decorum 

Fe-koc'i-tv,  snvngenees,  fierceness. 

In-stinct'ive-lv,  by  naturul  impulse. 

Mas'tek,  a director,  a chief  muuugor. 

Pronunciation. — Ihlnt'od  1,  op  pa 
rc-ut'Ked'  1(5,  list'en-ers  21, 
be  tween'  1,  prw-fcs't 


M istrr  of  Ceremonies,  one  who  directs 
tho  proceedings  on  public  occasion*. 
Oi  t ici  ate,  to  discharge  an  office,  to 
net. 

Re-coil',  to  start  hack, 
l'ttox  ■ i m ' i-t  v,  nearness. 

Rick'kt-y.  weak,  tottering. 

Sr  asm,  a convulsion  : something  violent, 
like  n convulsion. 

Un-con'scious-ly,  without  knowing 
Vo-ha'cious.  greedy  for  eating,  raven- 
oils. 

nt'ed  1,  vi'o-luf'ed  3</,  sAriok'ing  23, 
stiin'u  Into  1(>,  fc-roc'i-ty  1, 
iou-ul  1,  at  tach'  324. 


UNCLE  DICK  AND  TIIE  WOLVES. 

1.  In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  of  the  southern  part  of 
Kentucky  there  was  great  trouble  with  the  wolves.  The  large  gray 
wolves  abounded  in  the  heavy  forests  bordering  on  Green  River. 
They  were  particularly  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Henderson, 
a town  on  the  Ohio,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

2.  They  destroyed  pigs,  calves,  and  sheep,  and  in  mid-winter 
sometimes  became  so  voracious  as  to  attack  human  beings.  The 
belated  traveler  in  the  woods  sometimes  found  himself  surrounded 


by  a pack  of  them. 

3.  Uncle  Dick,  a negro  servant  of  one  of  the  Hendersons,  was 
the  fiddler  of  the  neighborhood.  At  weddings,  husking-frolics,  and 
dances,  Dick’s  presence  was  essential. 

•I.  Uncle  Dick  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  importance,  and  as- 
sumed in  consequence  a great  deal  of  dignity  in  his  bearing.  Before 
setting  out  he  always  dressed  himself  with  the  greatest  nicety.  At 
the  appointed  time  he  was  at  the  place  with  all  the  weight  of  his 
dignity  upon  him.  Woe  to  the  “darkie”  who  violated  any  of  the 
laws  of  etiquette  in  his  presence! 

5.  On  a certain  evening  there  was  to  be  a grand  wedding-festival 
among  the  colored  gentry  on  a farm  about  six  miles  from  Uncle 
Dick’s  residence.  lie  was  of  course  called  upon  to  officiate  its 
master  of  ceremonies. 

(5.  He  donned  his  long-tailed  blue  coat,  having  carefully  polished 
the  glittering  gilt  buttons;  then  raised  his  immense  shirt- collar, 
which  he  considered  essential  to  his  dignity,  and,  fiddle  in  hand, 
sallied  forth  alone.  The  younger  folks  had  set  out  some,  time  before ; 
but  Uncle  Dick  was  not  to  be  hurried  out  of  his  dignity. 

7.  The  narrow  path  led,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  through 
a dense  forest,  which  was  as  wild  as  when  roamed  by  the  Indians. 
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A heavy  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  on  which  the  moon -beams  were 
shining  wherever  they  could  force  a passage  through  the  trees. 

8.  The  dreary  solitude  of  the  way  made  no  impression  on  the 
mind  of  Uncle  Dick.  He  was  anxiously  hurrying  on  to  reach  the 
scene  of  operations,  having  spent  a little  too  much  time  in  polishing 
h'.s  gilt  buttons. 

9.  On  he  dashed,  heedless  of  the  black  shadows  and  hideous  night- 
cries  of  the  deep  forest.  Wolves  were  howling  around  him  ; but  he 
paid  no  attention  to  sounds  so  common,  thinking  only  of  the  feet 
that  were  waiting  his  arrival  to  be  set  in  motion. 

10.  Soon,  however,  the  howling  began  to  approach  nearer  than 
was  agreeable.  The  wolves  continued  to  become  more  and  more 
noisy,  till,  to  his  indescribable  horror,  he  heard  them  on  each  side  in 
the.  crackling  bushes. 

11.  Very  soon  the  woods  seemed  to  the  old  man  to  be  perfectly 
alive  with  the  yelling  pack.  Wolves  are  cautious  about  attacking 
a human  being;  they  usually  require  some  little  time  to  work  them- 
selves up  to  the  point. 

12.  Every  few  moments  a dark  object  would  brush  past  poor  old 
Dick’s  legs  with  a snapping  sound  like  that  of  a steel  trap,  while 
the  yelling  and  crackling  increased  with  terrible  rapidity. 

13.  Dick  knew  that  to  run  would  be  instant  death,  as  the  cow- 
ardly pack  would  all  rush  on  him  the  moment  he  showed  fear.  His 
only  chance  for  safety  consisted  in  preserving  the  utmost  coolness. 
A short  distance  before  him  lay  some  open  ground ; and  he  hoped 
that  on  reaching  this  they  would  leave  him,  as  they  do  not  like  to 
make  an  attack  in  such  a place. 

14.  He  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  open  space 
there  stood  an  old  cabin,  in  which  he  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
find  refuge.  But  now  the  wolves  rushed  at  him  more  and  more 
boldly,  snapping  in  closer  and  closer  proximity  to  his  legs. 

15.  Snap,  snap!  nearer  and  nearer!  Instinctively  he  thrust  out 
his  fiddle  at  them  — the  jarring  of  the  strings  made  them  leap  back. 
Hope  returned.  He  drew  his  hand  violently  across  the  strings — 
twang,  twang!  Instantly  the  wolves  sprang  back  as  if  he  had  fired 
a gun  among  them. 

16.  He  was  now  at  the  edge  of  the  open  space.  He  twanged  his 
fiddle — the  wolves  recoiled.  Dick  rushed  toward  the  hut  with  all 
his  speed,  raking  the  strings  more  violently  at  every  jump,  till  they 
rang  again. 

17.  The  astonished  wolves  paused  for  a moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  open  ground,  with  tails  between  their  legs.  But  the  sight  of 
his  flying  form  renewed  their  savage  instincts.  With  a loud  burst 
of  yells  they  darted  after  him  at  full  speed. 

18.  He  reaches  the  hut  just  as  the  jaws  of  the  foremost  wolf  open 
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to  seize  him.  lie  rushes  in,  and  t lie  closing  door  dashes  against 
the  nose  of  the  nearest  beast.  The  door  is  too  rickety  to  keep  the 
enemy  out;  but  Dick  lias  time  to  push  himself  through  the  broken 
roof  and  get  on  t lie  top  of  the  cabin. 

11).  The  wolves  were  now  furious.  Rushing  into  the  hut,  they 
jumped  and  snapped  at  him,  so  that  Dick  almost  felt  their  teeth. 
It  required  the  greatest  activity  to  keep  his  legs  out  of  their  reach. 

20.  Notwithstanding  bis  agonizing  terror, he  had  still  clung  to  his 
fiddle.  Now, in  desperation,  as  he  was  kicking  his  feet  in  the  air  to 
avoid  their  steel-like  fangs,  he  drew  his  bow  shrieking  across  the 
strings.  The  yells  instantly  ceased. 

21.  Dick  continued  to  make  the  most  frightful  spasms  of  sound, 
but  the  wolves  could  not  long  endure  bad  fiddling.  Their  quiet 
was  of  short  duration.  As  soon  as  the  first  surprise  was  over  the 
attack  was  renewed  more  furiously  than  ever. 


\ 
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22.  A monstrous  bead  was  now  thrust  up  between  the  boards  of  \ 
the  roof,  only  a few  inches  from  poor  Dick.  lie  gave  himself  up  5 
for  lost.  But  the  excess  of  terror  seemed  to  stimulate  him,  so  that  t 
almost  of  their  own  accord  his  fingers  began  to  play  Yankee  Doodle,  i 

23.  Instantly  there  was  complete  silence!  The  silence  continued  \ 
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as  long  as  he  continued  to  play ; but  the  moment  the  music  ceased 
the  listeners  again  became  furious,  and  rushed  on  with  increased 
ferocity. 

24.  Uncle  Dick’s  pride  as  a fiddler  was  flattered.  He  entered  for 
a while  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  But  never  before 
had  he  played  to  an  audience  so  fond  of  music.  They  permitted  no 
pause.  His  enthusiasm  began  to  give  way  to  cold  and  fatigue.  He 
was  tired  to  death,  and  almost  frozen. 

25.  What  was  to  be  done  ? There  sat  the  listeners  with  tongues 
lolling  and  ears  pricked  up,  allowing  not  a moment’s  pause,  but 
demanding  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  music.  Several  weary  hours 
passed,  and  Uncle  Dick  was  almost  exhausted. 

26.  But  all  this  while  the  wedding -company  had  been  anxiously 
expecting  their  musician.  Becoming  at  last  impatient  or  alarmed, 
some  of  them  set  out  in  search  of  him.  They  found  him  on  the 
top  of  the  hut,  still  sawing  away  for  life.  The  wolves  were  driven 
away,  and  Uncle  Dick  was  relieved  from  his  unwilling  efforts  to 
charm  listeners  who  got  more  music  than  they  paid  for. 

C.  tV.  WEBBER. 


LESSON  CLXXXII. 


A ghast',  struck  with  horror. 
I'ron-sides,  a name  given  to  the  ship 
Constitution. 

Lu'rid,  gloomy,  dismal. 

Main'-truck,  the  small  wooden  cap  at 
the  top  of  the  main-mast. 


Pal'lid,  pale,  wan. 

Riv'et-ed,  fastened,  fixed. 

Shrouds,  the  large  ropes  of  a ship  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  mast  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

Spar,  a general  term  for  masts,  yards, &c. 


Pronunciation. — Shroud  23,  Ma-hon'  26a,  quiv'er-ing  3b,  and  29,  a-lone'  If. 


THE  LEAP  FOR  LIFE. 

1.  Oed  Ironsides  at  anchor  lay 

In  the  harbor  of  Mahon  ; 

A dead  calm  rested  on  the  bay  — 

The  waves  to  sleep  had  gone. 

2.  Then  little  Jack,  the  captain’s  son, 

With  gallant  hardihood, 

Climbed  shroud  and  spar — and  then  upon 
The  main-truck  rose  and  stood  ! 

3.  A shudder  ran  through  every  vein  — 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  high ; 

There  stood  the  boy,  with  dizzy  brain, 
Between  the  sea  and  sky  ! 

4.  No  hold  had  he  above  — below  ; 

Alone  he  stood  in  air  ! 
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At  that  far  higkt  none  dared  to  go  — 
No  aid  could  reach  him  there. 

5.  We  gazed,  hut  not  a man  could  speak  ! 
W ith  horror  all  aghast, 

In  groups,  with  pallid  brow  and  cheek, 
We  watched  the  quivering  mast. 

C.  The  atmosphere  grew  thick  and  hot, 

And  of  a lurid  hue, 

As,  riveted  unto  the  spot, 

Stood  ollicers  and  crew. 

7.  The  father  came  on  deck ! — he  gasped — 

“ O God  ! thy  will  be  done  ! ” 

Then  suddenly  a rille  grasped, 

And  aimed  it  at  his  son. 

8.  “Jump!  far  out,  boy  ! into  the  wave — 

Jump,  or  1 (ire  ! ” he  said  ; 

“ That  only  ehance  your  life  can  save  ! 
Jump — jump,  boy  !” — He  obeyed. 

9.  II  e sunk,  he  rose,  he  lived,  he  moved  — 

And  for  the  ship  struck  out ! 

On  board  we  hailed  the  lad  beloved 
With  many  a manly  shout. 

10.  II is  father  drew,  in  silent  joy, 

Those  wet  arms  round  his  neck, 

Then  folded  to  his  heart  the  boy, 

And  fainted  on  the  deck. 


GEO.  P.  MORRIS. 


LESS  ON  CL  XXXIII. 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  4. — The  errors  against  which  you  are  here 
put  on  your  guard  are  errors  that  most  easily  beset  young  readers. 
Study  them  well,  and  make  constant  reference  to  the  dictionary 
when  you  are  in  doubt. 

(I  ) The  leaves  of  the  hazel  began  to  shrivel.  (2 ) Give  me  the  shovel  to  dig 
out  the  weasel.  (3 ) See  the  gravel.  (4.)  This  novel  furnishes  a model  of  style 
(5)  lie  is  about  to  travel.  (C  ) The  rebels  attacked  the  chapel  from  their  vessel. 
(7.j  The  sloven  lost  his  mitten.  (8.)  The  women  wore  linen  dresses.  (9)  On  a 
sudden  the  marten  ran  into  the  kitchen.  (10.)  The  flower  has  more  than  one  stamen 
(11.)  The  door  was  open  (12)  It  was  broken  in  seven  pieces.  (13.)  The  raven 
flew  away  (14.)  He  saw  heaven  open.  (15.)  Dig  the  gravel  with  the  shovel  (16  ) 
The  weasel  is  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  squirrel  and  the  chicken.  (17.)  You  may 
unravel  that  woolen  stocking.  (18.)  Linen  cloth  is  better  than  cotton. 
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Ab-lu'tion,  washing. 

Ak/du-ous,  difficult,  hard  to  execute. 
Bar' hack,  a hut  or  house  for  soldiers. 
Dis  patch',  to  send  off. 

Ig-nite',  to  kindle,  set  on  Are. 
In-clin-a'tion,  bowing. 

Mis'sive,  (Latin  mittere , to  send,)  a letter 
sent,  a communication 


Pa-hole',  word  of  honor  given  by  a 
prisoner  of  war  sot  at  large,  that  he 
will  not  attempt  to  escape. 

Sub  al'tekn,  (Latin  sub,  under,  and 
alter,  another,)  a subordinate  officer. 

Thrid,  to  slide  through  a narrow  pas- 
sage. 

Quar'ters,  place  of  lodging. 


Pronunciation  — Be-nea th' , 15,  s/tnnk’ing  23,  ac eept'ed  1,  fol'loro-ing  6,  duel  18, 
jS/t'ghsh-man  33,  and  2‘J. 

THE  DUEL. 

1.  During  the  campaign  of  1779,  Washington  had  established 
his  head-quarters  at  West  Point,  while  Gen.  Putnam  was  stationed 
with  several  bodies  of  troops  about  two  miles  below. 

2.  It  chanced  one  day  that  Gen.  Putnam  made  some  remark 
within  hearing  of  an  English  officer,  then  a prisoner  on  parole,  in 
which  he  commented  somewhat  severely  upon  the  character  of  the 
British. 

3.  The  officer  received  the  remark  as  a personal  insult,  and  im- 
mediately sent  the  general  a challenge. 

4.  Fatigued  with  his  arduous  duties,  Putnam  had  just  retired  to 
his  quarters.  Having  removed  by  plentiful  ablutions  the  dust  and 
heat  of  a day’s  toil,  he  had  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his  tent, 
and  was  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a pipe. 

5.  At  this  moment  the  challenge  of  the  English  officer  was  handed 
to  him..  Putnam  glanced  his  keen  eye  over  the  missive,  and,  impa- 
tiently throwing  it  down,  exclaimed:  “Challenged,  as  I am  alive ! 
Challenged,  eh?  Why,  the  fellow  is  a greater  fool  than  I took 
him  to  be.  Well,  well,  I will  humor  the  puppy!” 

6.  Coolly  finishing  his  pipe,  he  called  for  pen  and  ink, — accepted 
the  challenge, — appointed  the  place  of  meeting, — time,  an  early 
hour  the  following  morning:. 

• # o O 

7.  After  dispatching  a messenger  to  the  quarters  of  the  English- 
man he  strolled  around  the  barracks,  inspecting  the  garrison  and 
stores.  Among  the  stores  were  several  barrels  filled  with  onions. 
The  barrels  looked  exactly  like  the  casks  used  for  holding  gunpow- 
der. At  sight  of  them  a new  idea  struck  the  humorous  general. 

8.  He  immediately  ordered  one  of  the  barrels  to  be  transported 
tc  an  adjoining  field  and  placed  in  a particular  spot  which  lie  pointed 
out  to  the  subaltern. 

9.  It  was  at  an  early  hour  of  a glorious  morning  that  the  British 
officer  took  his  way  over  the  fields  on  his  murderous  errand.  The 
dew  lay  thick  and  heavy  on  the  short  grass,  spangling  the  bright 
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autumn  flowers.  Far  down  below,  calm  and  silvery,  thridded  the 
waters  of  t lie  Hudson,  and  the  mountain-passes  echoed  with  the 
notes  of  the  bugle  and  the  roll  of  the  “spirit-stirring  drum  ” beating 
the  morning  call. 

10.  But  the  Englishman  had  no  heart  for  the  glorious  scene.  As 
lie  drew  near  the  place  of  meeting  he  perceived  his  antagonist  already 
on  the  ground;  and  certainly,  for  one  whose  moments  were  perhaps 
numbered,  he  seemed  to  be  taking  things  easy. 

11.  Seated  on  a low  camp-stool,  beneath  the  wide-spreading 
branches  of  a large  sycamore,  was  Gen.  Putnam,  one  elbow  resting 
on  the  top  of  a barrel,  his  legs  carelessly  stretched  out,  his  eyes 
half-closed,  as  he  sat  composedly  enjoying  his  favorite  pipe. 

1*2.  The  officer  advanced  somewhat  hastily,  amazed  at  the  indif- 
ference of  one  whose  life  hung  on  the  chance  of  a bullet. . Not  until 
his  antagonist  was  within  a few  feet  of  the  place  did  Putnam  take 
the  least  notice  of  him;  and  then  he  merely  made  a slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  to  direct  him  to  take  the  seat  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  barrel. 

13.  In  the  head  of  the  barrel  there  was  a small  opening,  in  which 
a match  had  been  inserted.  No  sooner  was  the  officer  seated,  than 
Putnam  proceeded  to  ignite  the  match  with  his  pipe,  coolly  remarking 
as  he  did  so,  “You  see  there  is  the  same  chance  for  both  of  us!” 
lie  then  resumed  his  smoking. 

14.  The  Englishman  was  horrified.  lie  could  face  danger  on  the 
battle-field;  he  could,  without  shrinking,  bare  his  breast  to  the  bullet 
of  the  duelist;  but  to  be  blown  up  into  the  air,  to  die  by  such  an 
unsoldierlike  and  terrible  mode  of  warfare,  was  more  than  his  cour- 
age could  dare ; yet  honor  forbade  retreat. 

15.  According  to  the  duelist’s  code  he  must  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion of  Putnam,  who  had  the  right  to  choose  the  weapons.  “ But,” 
said  he  to  himself,  “what  has  the  daring,  reckless  Yankee  chosen f 
A barrel  of  gunpowder!” 

1G.  With  indescribable  terror  the  Englishman  watched  the  slow 
burning  of  the  match,  and  the  gradual  down-creeping  of  that  flame 
which  he  expected  would  in  a few  moments  send  him  into  eternity 

17.  As  the  lire  reached  the  opening  there  was  a fizzing,  chickling 
sound — a slight  explosion  accompanied  bv  a strange  odor.  Brave 
as  he  was,  the  officer  could  endure  no  more.  “I  will  not  be  mur- 
dered in  this  manner!  ” he  exclaimed,  precipitately  rising  to  make 
his  retreat. 

18.  “Ho!  ho!  brave  sir!”  shouted  Putnam,  coolly  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  “you  are  just  the  man  I took  you  for.  This  is 
but  a barrel  of  onions  with  a few  grains  of  powder  scattered  on  the 
top  to  try  you.  But  I see  you  do  not  like  the  smell.” 

ANONYMOUS. 
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LESSON  Cl,  XXXV. 


Arch'er,  one  who  shoots  with  a bow. 
An-tic'i-pate,  to  act  before  another,  to 
cause  a thing  to  appear  before  its  time. 
Brill' i ant,  a diamond  cut  into  angles, 
so  ns  to  shine  brighter. 

Cask'et,  a small  box  for  jewels. 
De-flour'  to  deprive  of  flowers. 
Di'a-dem,  a crown. 

Eb'on,  like  ebony,  black. 


Em'e-rald,  a precious  stone  of  a green 
color. 

Fil'let,  a little  band  to  tie  about  the 
hair  of  the  head. 

Frac'tured,  broken. 

Ru'by,  a precious  stone  of  a red  color. 

Sap'phire,  fsaf'firj  a precious  stone, 
generally  of  a blue  color. 

Wan'ton-ness,  spirit  of  mischief. 


Pronunciation. — Tar'get  (g  hard),  gli+'ter-ing  3?;,  knew  16,  deic'y  16,  and  29, 
clear  22,  frac't?</-ed  16  & 18. 

THE  STORK  AND  THE  RUBY. 

1.  A certain  prince  — I have  forgot  Lis  name  — 

Playing  one  morning  at  the  archer’s  game, 

Within  a garden  where  his  palace  stood, 

Shot  at  a stork,  and  spilled  the  creature’s  blood 
For  very  wantonness  and  cruelty. 

2.  Thrice  had  he  pierced  the  target  in  the  eye 
At  fifty  paces  ; twice  defloured  a rose, 

Striking  each  time  the  very  leaf  he  chose; 

Then  he  set  up  his  dagger  in  a hedge. 

And  split  an  arrow  on  its  glittering  edge. 

3.  What  next  to  hit  he  knew  not.  Looking  round, 

He  saw  a stork  just  lighted  on  the  ground, 

To  rest  itself  after  its  leagues  of  flight ; 

The  dewy  walk  in  which  it  stood  was  bright, 

So  white  its  plumage,  and  so  clear  its  eyes, 

Twinkling  with  innocence  and  sweet  surprise  ! 

4.  “I’ll  shoot  the  silly  bird,”  the  prince  exclaimed  ; 

And, bending  his  strong  bow, he  straightway  aimed 
His  keenest  arrow  at  its  panting  heart. 

The  lucky  arrow  missed  a vital  part, 

(Or  was  it  some  kind  wind  that  pushed  it  by  ?) 

And  only  struck  and  broke  the  creature’s  thigh. 

The  poor  thing  tumbled  in  a lilv-bed, 

And  its  blood  ran  and  made  the  lilies  red. 

5.  It  marked  the  changing  color  of  the  flowers, 

The  winding  garden-walks,  the  bloomy  bowers, 

And  last  the  cruel  prince,  who  laughed  with  glee  — 
Fixing  the  picture  in  its  memory. 

This  done,  it  struggled  up,  and  Hew  away, 

Leaving  the  prince  amazed  and  in  dismay. 

6.  Beyond  the  city  walls,  a league  or  more, 

A little  maid  was  spinning  at  her  door, 
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Singing  old  songs  to  cheer  tlie  long  day’s  work. 

Her  name  was  Heraclis.  The  tainting  stork 
Dropped  at  her  feet,  and  with  its  ebon  bill 
Showed  her  its  limb,  broken,  and  bleeding  still. 

7.  She  fetched  it  water  from  a neighboring  spring, 

And  while  it  drank  and  washed  each  dabbled  wing 
She  set  the  fractured  bones  with  pious  care, 

And  bound  them  with  the  fillet  of  her  hair. 

Eased  of  its  pain, again  it  Hew  away, 

Leaving  the  maiden  happier  all  the  day. 

8.  That  night  the  prince,  as  usual,  went  to  bed, 

His  royal  wine  a little  in  his  head. 

Beside  him  stood  a casket  full  of  gems, 

The  spoil  of  conquered  monarchs’  diadems. 

Great  pearls,  milk-white  and  shining  like  the  moon; 
Emeralds,  grass-green;  sapphires,  like  skies  of  June; 
Brilliants  that  threw  their  light  upon  the  wall; 

And  one  great  ruby  that  outshone  them  all. 

Large  as  a pigeons’s  egg,  and  red  as  wine 
When  held  before  the  sun  — a gem  divine! 

9.  Through  these  he  ran  his  lingers  carelessly. 

Like  one  who  dips  a handful  of  the  sea. 

To  sun  his  eyes  with  dripping  stars  of  brine; 

At  last  he  slumbered  in  the  pale  moonshine. 

10.  Meantime  the  watchful  stork  was  in  his  bowers; 

Again  it  saw  its  blood  upon  the  llowers, 

And  saw  the  walks,  the  fountain’s  shaft  in  air, 

But  not  the  cruel  prince  — no  prince  was  there. 

So  up  and  down  the  spacious  courts  it  flew, 

And  ever  nearer  to  the  palace  drew. 

11.  Passing  the  lighted  windows,  row  by  row, 

It  saw  the  prince,  and  saw  the  ruby’s  glow. 

Hopping  into  the  chamber,  grave  and  still, 

It  seized  the  ruby  with  its  ebon  bill, 

And,  spreading  then  its  rapid  wings  in  flight. 

Flew  out,  and  vanished  in  the  yawning  night 

12.  Night  slowly  passed,  and  morning  broke  again  ; 

There  came  a light  tap  on  the  window-pane 
Of  Heraclis.  It  woke  her;  she  arose, 

And, slipping  on  in  haste  her  peasant  clothes, 

Opened  the  door  to  see  who  knocked,  and  lo  ! 

In  walked  the  stork  .again,  as  white  as  snow, 

And  in  its  bill  the  ruby,  whose  red  ray 
Flamed  in  her  face,  anticipating  day  ! 

13.  The  bird’s  look  said,  “ I thank  you ! ” plain  as  words; 
The  virgin’s  look  was  brighter  than  the  bird’s, 
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So  glad  was  she  to  see  it  was  not  dead. 

Slu;  stretched  her  hand  to  sleek  its  bowing  head ; 

But  ere  she  could  it  made  a sudden  stand, 

And  thrust  the  priceless  ruby  in  her  hand, 

And,  sailing  swiftly  through  the  cottage-door, 

Mounted  the  morning  sky,  and  came  no  more. 

R.  II.  STODDARD. 


1.  ESS  OX  Cl.  XXXVI. 


Col-lect'ed,  not  disconcerted,  cool. 

Ciut'ic-al,  belonging  to  a crisis  or  turn- 
ing point,  decisive. 

Em-bank'ment,  a bank  or  mound  of 
earth. 

Intense',  (Latin  intensnx,  from  tcndo, 
to  stretch,)  stretched,  strained,  raised 
to  a high  degree. 

Man'i-fest,  plain,  evident. 


Ma-neu'ver  (mn-nu'ver). management, 
dexterous  movement. 

Pad'dler,  one  that  paddles.  In  this 
lesson  applied  to  ducks  and  geese. 

Req'uis-ite,  (Latin  reqnisilus . from  re- 
quiro,  to  require.)  required  by  the  na- 
ture of  things,  necessary. 

Ve'hi-cle,  (Latin  veho,  to  carry,)  that  in 
which  any  thing  is  carried,  a carriage. 


Pronunciation. — Fast'en  21,  break  'in/?  12,  provide' 3d,  prevent'  1,  fal'loro  G, 
been  33,  fear'ful  22,  gath'er  33. 

BREAKING  A COLT. 

1.  Pomp  was  the  name  of  a colt  belonging  to  Charles  and  Augus- 
tus Lovell,  who  had  a great  affection  for  him, 

2.  When  the  time  came  for  breaking  him  Charles,  the  elder 
brother,  provided  himself  with  a pair  of  low  wheels,  having  a long 
axle  and  shafts  long  enough  to  prevent  any  accident  from  Pomp's 
heels. 

3.  The  brothers  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  Pomp  into  the 
shafts.  He  flew  round  from  side  to  side,  till  all  parties  were  very 
much  excited.  But  he  was  at  last  fastened  in  the  shafts. 

4.  “And  now,  old  fellow,”  said  Charles,  as  he  sprang  into  his  seat, 
“you  and  I do  not  separate  till  one  or  the  other  of  us  is  master.” 

5.  No  sooner  was  Charles  in  his  seat  than  Pomp  was  made  to 
feel  that  he  was  wanted  to  go  ahead.  He  therefore  chose  to  do 
just  the  opposite,  and  began  running  hack.  Finding  this  rather 
a troublesome  way  of  getting  along,  he  altered  his  mind,  and  all  at 
once  gave  a spring  forward  that  would  have  broken  any  common 
harness. 

6.  But  nothing  gave  way,  and,  although  the  vehicle  was  lifted 
bodily  some  feet  from  the  ground,  it  came  to  the  earth  again  all 
sound,  and  as  tightly  fastened  as  ever. 

7.  This  was  followed  by  a succession  of  leaps,  with  an  occasional 
attempt  at  standing  on  two  legs,  to  the  manifest  danger  of  falling 
over  backwards.  Then  he  darted  across  the  road,  and  over  t Be 
ditch,  and  up  the  bank,  along  the  foot-path,  and  then  down  again 
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' to  the  opposite  side  of’  the  duck-pond,  frightening  the  poor  paddlers, 
> and  scattering  them  in  all  directions. 

$ 8.  Then  he  rushed  up  an  embankment  where  it  seemed  impossible 

l for  horse  or  wheels  to  keep  erect  But  Pomp  had  good  command 
; of  his  legs,  and  appeared  no  more  to  mind  the  sloping  hill-side  than 
jj  does  a cat  or  a dog. 

$ 9.  But  around  he  must  go,  for  his  master  would  allow  of  no 

} stopping  until  he  said  whoa;  and  he  had  not  yet  said  it,  nor  did  he 
5 mean  to  say  it  till  the  colt  should  he  brought  under  subjection. 

| 10.  And  now  finding  that  impassable  places  were  of  no  avail,  but 

I the  same  burden  kept  fast  to  him,  and  the  same  steady  pressure  on 
the  bits  continued,  when  once  more  in  the  high-way  Pomp  started 
off  to  try  the  effect  of  a run. 

| 11.  This  his  master  expected,  and  was  prepared  for  it.  lie  felt 

] now  assured  that  the  critical  moment  had  come  which  would  decide 
s the  contest. 

I"  12.  The  colt  started  with  great  speed,  and  all  who  witnessed  the 

play  of  hig  legs  and  the  powerful  leaps  he  made  looked  on  with 
intense  interest.  Augustus  was  deeply  excited,  and  most  heartily 
wished  the  colt  had  never  been  purchased. 

13.  Charles,  however,  seemed  perfectly  collected,  although  the 
fearful  rapidity  with  which  he  was  carried  was  not  calculated  to 
set  the  strongest  heart  quite  at  case.  lie  held  no  tighter  rein  than 
he  had  done,  nor  by  any  signs  let  the  colt  know  that  he  was  not 
doing  just  the  thing  his  master  wanted. 

14.  The  road  before  him  was  clear,  and  for  some  miles  Charles 
had  nothing  to  fear;  but  as  he  had  the  welfare  of  his  horse  in  view, 
as  well  as  his  own  comfort,  he  only  meant  to  let  him  get  a little  tired. 
Two  miles  were  soon  passed,  and  there  appeared  no  flagging  on  the 
part  of  Pomp. 

15.  Charles  now  began  to  gather  up  the  reins,  until  certain  that 
he  should  have  the  requisite  power.  He  looked  to  see  that  his  feet 
were  firmly  braced,  and  then  calling  out  “ Whoa,”  he  drew  the  bits 
with  great  violence  once  or  twice  across  the  colt’s  mouth,  reining 
him  back  at  the  same  time  with  his  utmost  strength.  Pomp  drew 
his  head  back,  made  one  or  two  plunges,  his  pace  slackened — a rep- 
etition of  the  first  maneuver  with  the  bits,  and  the  colt  yielded. 

1G  Pomp  was  now  white  with  lather,  and  as  he  champed  his  bit 
and  tossed  his  head,  Charles  saw  that  the  foam  from  his  mouth  was 
streaked  with  blood.  As  the  place  in  which  he  had  stopped  allowed 
sufficient  space  for  turning,  Charles  gave  him  no  breathing  time;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  brought  him  to  a halt  turned  him  with  his 
face  towards  home. 

17.  The  colt  obeyed  with  apparent  willingness,  and  when  in  the 
road  started  off  on  a good,  round  trot,  and  came  back,  to  the  aston- 
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ishment  of  all,  with  the  steadiness  of  an  old  horse.  Several  now 
called  out  to  Charles  to  stop,  and  let  the  colt  go  for  the  day;  but  he 
resolved  to  finish  the  work  he  had  begun. 

18.  So  he  turned  and  retraced  the  path  he  had  traveled  in  such 
haste,  and  kept  turning  and  trotting  and  stopping  at  will,  until  he 
felt  assured  there  would  be  no  efforts  on  Pomp’s  part  again  to  have 
his  own  way. 

19.  “Poor  fellow”  said  his  master,  after  he  had  unharnessed  him, 
and  was  washing  his  mouth  in  cold  water,  “you  and  I,  Pomp  after 
this  will  be  better  friends  than  ever.  You  are  my  slave  now,  but 
you  shall  find  me  a kind  master.” 

20.  And  after  Pomp  had  had  a good  roll  he  was  led  into  his  snug, 

warm  stall,  well  littered  with  straw,  and  well  provided  with  the 
gubstantials  for  a good  supper.  It  has  been  a hard  day,  Pomp,  but 
you  and  your  master  will,  in  consequence  of  it,  be  the  happier  for 
many  years  to  come.  Poe. 


LESSON  CLXXXVII. 

Blend,  to  mix,  mingle.  I Mel'low,  soft  to  tlio  ear. 

Brook,  to  bear,  to  endure,  to  support.  | Peal'] no,  making  loud  sounds. 

Pronunciation. — A gain'  33,  the  31,  sof''c«ed  (sof'nd)  21  &,  4a,  -with  15,  and  29, 

wav'bi"  12. 

THE  MOONLIGHT  MARCH. 

1.  I see  them  on  their  winding  way ; 

About  their  ranks  the  moonbeams  play  ; 

Their  lofty  deeds  and  daring  high 
Blend  with  the  notes  of  victory  ; 

And  waving  arms  and  banners  bright 
Are  glancing  in  the  mellow  light. 

They  are  lost  — and  gone:  the  moon  is  past, 

The  wood’s  dark  shade  is  o’er  them  cast ; 

And  fainter,  fainter,  fainter  still 
The  march  is  rising  o’er  the  hill. 

2.  Again,  again  the  pealing  drum  ! 

The  clashing  horn  ! — they  come,  they  come  ! 

'Through  rocky  pass,  o’er  wooded  steep, 

In  long  and  glittering  files  they  sweep. 

And  nearer,  nearer,  yet  more  near 
Their  softened  chorus  meets  the  ear. 

Forth,  forth,  and  meet  them  on  their  way  ; 

The  trampling  hoofs  brook  no  delay  ; 

With  thrilling  fife  and  pealing  drum 
And  clashing  horn  they  come,  they  come! 
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LESSON  Cl.  XXXVIII 


IIu-mu/i-a-tion,  abiiHomont  of  prido. 
liK-bu'cED,  impoverished,  needy. 
Smith,  to  strike  with  paiu  or  regret. 

U t-tox'e-tek,  prouoimeed  Ux'e-lcr. 
Many  English  names  of  places  arc 


thus  shortened  for  sake  of  easy  pro- 
nunciation. For  inst.  nce  Gloucester 
is  pronounced  Ulus' ter,  Cliolmondoloy 
Churn'll/,  Cirencester  tiis'v  tcr,  &.c. 

Viv'id,  strong,  lively. 


Pronunciation. — Sup  port'  3c,  sul'len  4c,  mo'ineut  10.  stub'bocu  ness  lc  9, 

bade  33. 

TWO  SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A GREAT  MAN. 

Srrnr  JF f r a t . 

1.  “Saji,”  said  Mr  Michael  Johnson  of  Litchfield,  one  morning, 
“1  am  very  feeble  and  ailing  to-day;  you  must  go  to  Uttoxeter  in 
my  stead,  and  tend  t lie  book-stall  in  the  market-place  there.” 

2.  This  was  spoken,  about  a hundred  years  ago,  by  an  elderly  man, 
wlio  had  once  been  a thriving  bookseller  at  Litchfield,  England- 
Being  now  in  reduced  circumstances,  he  was  forced  to  go  every 
market-day  and  sell  books  at  a stall,  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Uttoxeter. 

3.  When  Mr.  Michael  Johnson  spoke  Sam  pouted,  and  made  an 
indistinct  grumbling  in  his  throat;  then  he  looked  his  old  father  in 
the  face,  and  answered  him  loudly  and  deliberately,  “Sir,  1 will  not 
go  to  Uttoxeter  market.” 

4.  “Well,  Sam,”  said  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  took  his  hat  and  staff, 
“ if,  for  the  sake  of  your  foolish  pride,  you  can  suffer  your  poor,  sick 
father  to  stand  all  day  in  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  market, 
when  he  ought  to  be  in  bis  bed,  I have  no  more  to  say.  But  you 
will  think  of  this,  Sam,  when  I am  dead  and  gone!” 

o.  So  the  poor  old  man,  perhaps  with  a tear  in  his  eye,  certainly 
with  sorrow  in  his  heart,  set  forth  to  Uttoxeter.  The  gray-haired, 
feeble,  melancholy  Michael  Johnson! — How  sad  it  was  that  he 
should  be  forced  to  go  in  his  sickness,  and  toil  for  the  support  of  an 
ungrateful  son  who  was  too  proud  to  do  any  thing  for  his  father  or 
his  mother  or  himself! 

G.  Sam  looked  after  Mr.  Johnson  with  a sullen  countenance  until 
he  was  out  of  sight.  But  when  the  old  man’s  figure,  as  he  went 
stooping  along  the  street,  was  no  more  to  be  seen  the  boy’s  heart 
began  to  smite  him. 

7.  lie  had  a vivid  imagination,  and  it  tormented  him  with  the 
image  of  his  father  standing  in  the  market-place  of  Uttoxeter  and 
offering  his  books  to  the  noisy  crowd  around  him. 

8.  “My  poor  father!”  thought  Sam  to  himself,  “how  his  head 
will  ache,  and  how  heavy  his  heart  will  be!  1 am  almost  sorry  that 
I did  not  do  as  he  bade  me ! ” 
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9.  Then  the  boy  went  to  his  mother,  who  was  busy  about  the 
house.  She  did  not  know  of  what  had  passed  between  her  husband 
and  Sam. 

10.  “Mother,’’  said  he,  “did  you  think  father  seemed  very  ill 
to-day?” 

11.  “Yes,  Sam,”  answered  his  mother,  turning  with  a flushed 
face  from  the  fire,  where  she  was  cooking  their  scanty  dinner,  “your 
father  did  look  very  ill;  and  it  is  a pity  he  did  not  send  you  to 
Uttoxeter  in  his  stead.  You  are  a large  boy  now,  and  would  rejoice, 
I am  sure,  to  do  something  for  your  poor  father  who  has  done  so 
much  for  you.” 

12.  “Oh,  I have  been  a cruel  son!”  thought  Sam  within  his  own 
heart.  “ God  forgive  me!  God  forgive  me!” 

13.  But  God  could  not  yet  forgive  him;  for  he  was  not  yet  truly 
penitent.  Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  hastened  away  that  very 
moment  to  Uttoxeter,  and  have  fallen  at  his  father’s  feet,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  crowded  market-place.  There  he  would  have  con- 
fessed his  fault,  and  besought  Mr.  Johnson  to  go  home,  and  leave 
the  rest  of  the  day’s  work  to  him. 

14.  But  such  was  Sam’s  pride  and  stubbornness  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  this  humiliation ; yet  he  ought  to  have  done 
so  for  his  own  sake,  for  his  father’s  sake,  and  for  God’s  sake. 


LESSON  CLXXXIX. 


Gait,  manner  of  walking. 

Meh'ry-an'drew,  a buffoon,  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  sport  for  the 
amusement  of  others. 

Pen'ance,  a voluntary  act  of  suffering 
or  humiliation  in  token  of  penitence 
for  our  faults. 


Man'tled,  clad,  covered. 

Per'm  a-nence,  fixedness,  duration. 

Small'-clothes,  a close  lilting  garment 
extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knees, 
breeches. 

Thoroughfare,  public  passage,  street, 
ay  ay. 


Pronunciatio*. — Bulk'v  (u  sounded  as  in  but),  wors'ted  9,  be-nenth'  15,  awe  19, 
prog'ress  27 a,  a'ged  33,  si'leacc  2 b,  saw  10,  par'ent  27 a. 


TWO  .SCENES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A GREAT  MAN. 

Scene  Seconfi. 

1.  Fifty  years  passed  away.  It  was  again  market-day  in  the 
village  of  Uttoxeter.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  buyers  and 
sellers,  with  cows,  pigs,  carts,,  and  horses.  In  one  place  there  was 
a puppet-show,  with  a ridiculous  merry-andrew,  who  kept  the  people 
in  a roar  of  laughter. 

2.  There  was  a clock  in  the  gray  tower  of  the  ancient  church ; 
and  its  hands  had  now  almost  reached  the  hour  of  noon. 

3.  At  this  busiest  hour  of  the  market  a strange  old  gentleman 
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was  seen  making  his  way  among  the  crowd.  He  was  very  tall  and 
bulky,  and  wore  a brown  coat  and  small-clothes,  with  black  worsted 
stockings  and  buckled  shoes.  On  Ids  head  was  a three-cornered 
hat,  beneath  which  a bushy  gray  wig  thrust  itself  out,  all  in  disorder. 

4.  The  old  gentleman  elbowed  the  people  aside,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  midst  of  them  with  a singular  gait,  rolling  his  body 
hither  and  thither,  so  that  he  needed  twice  as  much  room  as  any 
other  person  there. 

5.  “Make  way,  sir!”  he  would  cry  out,  in  a loud,  harsh  voice, 
when  some  body  happened  to  interrupt  his  progress. — “Sir,  you 
intrude  your  person  into  the  public,  thoroughfare!” 

6.  “What  a queer  old  fellow  that  is!”  muttered  the  people  among 
themselves,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  he  angry. 

7.  But  when  they  looked  into  the  venerable  stranger’s  face  not 
the  most  thoughtless  among  them  dared  to  offer  him  the  least 
impertinence.  There  was  in  his  look  something  of  authority  and 
wisdom,  which  impressed  them  all  with  awe. 

8.  So  they  stood  aside  and  let  him  pass;  and  the  old  gentleman 
made  his  way  across  the  market-place,  and  paused  near  the  corner 
of  the  ivy-mantled  church.  Just  as  lie  reached  it  the  clock  struck 
twelve. 

9.  On  that  very  spot  of  ground  where  the  stranger  now  stood 
some  aged  people  remembered  that  old  Michael  Johnson  had  for- 
merly kept  his  book-stall.  The  little  children  who  had  bought 
picture-books  of  him  now  were  grandfathers. 

10.  “Yes,  here  is  the  very  spot,”  muttered  the  old  gentleman  to 
himself. 

11.  There  this  unknown  personage  took  his  stand,  and  removed 
the  three-cornered  hat  from  his  head.  It  was  the  busiest  hour  of 
the  day.  What  with  the  hum  of  human  voices,  the  lowing  of  cattle, 
the  squeaking  of  pigs,  and  the  laughter  caused  by  the  merry-andrew, 
the  place  was  in  very  great  confusion. 

12.  But  the  stranger  seemed  not  to  notice  it  any  more  than  if  the 
silence  of  a desert  had  been  around  him.  He  was  wrapt  in  his  own 
thoughts. 

13.  Sometimes  lie  raised  his  furrowed  brow  to  heaven,  as  if  in 
prayer;  sometimes  he  bent  his  head,  as  if  under  an  insupportable 
weight  of  sorrow. 

14.  The  hot  sun  blazed  upon  Ins  unprotected  head,  hut  he  seemed 
not  to  teel  its  fervor.  A dark  cloud  swept  across  the  sky,  and  rain- 
drops pattered  in  the  market-place  ; but  the  stranger  heeded  not  the 
shower. 

15.  The  people  began  to  gaze  at  the  mysterious  old  gentleman 
with  superstitious  fear  and  wonder.  Who  could  he  be  ? Whence  did 
he  come1?  Wherefore  was  he  standing  bare-headed  in  the  market- 
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place?  Even  the  school-boys  left  the  merry-andrew,  and  came  to 
gaze  with  open  eyes  at  this  tall,  strange-looking  old  man. 

15.  There  was  a cattle -drover  in  the  village  who  had  recently 
made  a journey  to  London.  No  sooner  had  this  man  thrust  his 
way  through  the  throng  and  taken  a look  at  the  unknown  personage 
than  he  whispered  to  one  of  his  acquaintances,  “ I say,  neighbor 
Hutchins,  would  you  like  to  know  who  this  old  gentleman  is?” 

17.  “Ay,  that  1 would,”  replied  neighbor  Hutchins;  “for  a 
queerer  chap  I never  saw  in  my  life.  Somehow  it  makes  me  feel 
small  to  look  at  him.  He  is  more  than  a common  man.” 

18.  “You  may  well  say  so,”  answered  the  cattle-dealer.  “Why 
that  is  the  famous  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  who,  they  say,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  learned  man  in  England!  I saw  him  in  London 
streets,  walking  with  one  Mr.  Boswell.” 

19.  Yes,  the  poor  boy — the  friendless  Sam — with  whom  we 
began  our  story  had  become  the  famous  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  ! 
He  was  universally  acknowledged  as  the  wisest  man  and  greatest 
writer  in  England. 

20.  He  had  given  shape  and  permanence  to  his  native  language 
by  his  Dictionary.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  had  read 
his  Idler,  Lis  Rambler,  and  his  Rasselas.  Noble  and  wealthy  men 
and  beautiful  ladies  deemed  it  their  highest  privilege  to  be  his  com- 
panions. Even  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  sought  his  acquain- 
tance, and  told  him  what  an  honor  he  considered  it  that  such  a man 
had  been  born  in  his  dominions.  He  was  now  at  the  summit  of  lit- 
erary renown. 

21.  But  all  his  fame  could  not  extinguish  the  bitter  remembrance 
which  had  tormented  him  through  life.  Never,  never  had  he  forgotten 
his  father’s  sorrowful  and  upbraiding  look.  Never,  though  the  old 
man’s  troubles  had  been  over  so  many  years,  had  the  son  forgiven 
himself  for  indicting  such  a pang  upon  his  heart 

22.  And  now  in  his  old  age  he  had  come  hither  to  do  penance, 
by  standing  at  noonday  on  the  very  spot  where  Michael  Johnson 
had  once  kept  his  book -stall. 

23.  The  aged  and  illustrious  man  had  done  what  the  poor  boy 
refused  to  do.  By  thus  expressing  his  deep  repentance  and  humili- 
ation of  heart  he  hoped  to  gain  peace  of  conscience  and  forgiveness 
of  God. 

21.  My  dear  children,  if  you  have  grieved — I will  not  say  your 
parents — but  if  you  have  grieved  the  heart  of  any  human  being  who 
has  a claim  on  your  love,  then  think  of  Samuel  Johnson’s  penance. 
Will  it  not  be  better  to  redeem  the  error  now  than  to  endure  the 
agony  of  remorse  for  fifty  years?  Would  yon  not  rather  say  to  a 
brother,  “I  have  erred  forgive  me!”  than  perhaps  go  hereafter 
and  shed  bitter  tears  over  his  grave?  IIawtiiornk. 
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Cours'er,  n swift  horse 
Des'ert-uok.v,  born  in  a desert. 
Mk'ni-al,  consisting  of  servants 
Pa'tri-arch,  the  lather  nud  ruler  of  n 
family. 

Rood,  a rod,  n measure  of  length. 


Rkkk'ing,  steaming,  emitting  vapor. 
Ke-pei.'i.ino,  driving  buek,  resisting 
advance 

Squai/ron,  a body  of  troops.  Used 
figuratively  in  this  lesson. 
Un-de-filed',  untouched,  untainted. 


Pronunciation  — Ma-zcp'pa  7,  s/mibs  2d,  rus'tling  21,  fair  22,  the  31,  a 31. 


MAZEPPAS  RIDE. 

1.  Mazeit'a  luid  inflit-ted  ;i  grievous  injury  on  it  Polish  gcnl Ionian, 
who  determined  to  take  his  revenge  by  binding  the  offender  upon  a 
wild  horse,  and  setting  him  loose  in  the  desert. 

£ . — JEl  a ) r p p a is  ticb  to  tljc  ftorsr. 

2.  “Bring  forth  the  horse  ! ” — the  horse  was  brought, 
lie  looked  as  though  the  speed  of  thought 

Were  in  his  limbs;  but  lie  was  wild|— 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 

With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled. 

’1'  was  but  a day  he  had  been  caught, 

3.  And  snorting, with  erected  mane, 

And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain, 

In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread, 

To  me  the  desert-born  was  led. 

4.  They  hound  me  on,  that  menial  throng, 

Upon  his  hack  with  many  a thong; 

Then  loosed  him  with  a sudden  lasli/— 4i 
Away  ! away  ! — and  on  we  dash 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash 

EE.—  Hi  c is  rijasrti  in  Suolbcs. 

5.  Away  ! away  ! — uiy  breath  was  gone ; 

1 saw  not  where  lie  hurried  on  ; 

’T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 

And  on  lie  foamed  — away  ! away  ! 

6.  AA  e rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 

Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind 
By  night  I heard  them  on  the  track ; 

Their  troop  came  hard  behind  our  back, 

AA’ith  their  long  gallop  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate  and  hunter’s  fire. 

7.  AA’here’er  we  flew  they  followed  on, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun; 

Behind  I saw  them, scarce  a rood, 

At  day-break  winding  through  the  wood. 
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And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  step  repeat. 

E E E . — Cijt  fjrrst  stEiri  a 1 1 r r e it t . 

8.  Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh  ;■ 
There  was  a gleam  too  of  the  sky, 

Studded  with  stars ; — it  is  no  dream  ; 

The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream! 
The  bright,  broad  river’s  gushing  tide 
Sweeps,  winding  on  ward, far  and  wide. 

9.  M y courser’s  broad  breast  proudly  braves 
And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 

And  onward  we  advance! 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 

A haven.  J but  little  prized ; 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

10.  With  glossy  skin  and  dripping  mane, 

And  reeling  limbs  and  reeking  flank, 

The  wild  steed’s  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

11.  We  gain  the  top;  a boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  onward,  onward,  onward  seems, 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams, 

To  stretch  beyond  the  sight. 

12.  Onward  we  went  — but  slack  and  slow; 

1 1 is  savage  force  at  length  o’erspent, 

The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low, 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 

ER. — 3 troop  of  toils  fjorscs. 

13.  At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I heard  a courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 

Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  ? 

14-  No,  no  ! from  out  the  forest  prance 

A trampling  troop  ; 1 see  them  come  ; 

In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  ! 

I strive  to  cry  — my  lips  are  dumb. 

15.  The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride; 

A thousand  horse  — and  none  to  ride! 

With  flowing  tail,  and  flying  mane, 

Wide  nostrils — never  stretched  by  pain, 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 

And  feet  that  iron  ne’er  had  shod, 

And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, — 
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A thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free, 

Like  waves  that  follow  o’er  the  sea, 

Come  thickly  thundering  on. 

1G.  They  stop,  they  start,  they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a moment  here  and  there, 

Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  hack  with  sudden  bound; 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed 
Who  seems  the  patriarch  ot'  his  breed, 
Without  a single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide. 

They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  Hy 
liy  instinct  from  a human  eye. 


LESSON  CXCI. 

A-pace',  with  quick  pace,  fast  I Uroati'cast,  scattered  at  large.  $ 

A thwart',  across,  irom  side  to  side.  I Pip'ing,  whistling.  > 

15rand,  sword,  used  here  us  a symbol  of  I Ze'nith,  the  point  of  the  heavens  di-  $ 

war  | reetly  over  our  heads.  > 

Pronunciation. — Ind'ian  IS.  corn  9,  ho  ri'zon  2Gr,  ti'rr  y sun'less  le, 

yes' ter  day  33,  so-no'rous  2d.  < 

NIGHT  IN  SWEDEN.  5 

C0 1 n t r r. 

1.  Tn  the  suddenly-changing  seasons  of  the  northern  clime  there  * 

is  no  long  and  lingering  spring,  unfolding  leaf  and  blossom  one  by  5 
one;  no  long  and  lingering  autumn,  pompous  with  many-colored  > 
leaves  and  the  glow  of  Indian  summers.  | 

2.  lint  winter  and  summer  are  wonderful,  and  pass  into  each  } 

other.  The  quail  has  hardly  ceased  piping  in  the  corn  when  winter  < 
from  the  folds  of  trailing  clouds  sows  broadcast  over  the  land  snow,  j 
icicles,  and  rattling  hail.  > 

3.  The  days  wane  apace.  Ere  long  the  sun  hardly  rises  above  the  > 
horizon,  or  does  not  rise  at  all.  The  moon  and  stars  shine  through  5 
the  day;  only  at  noon  they  are  pale  and  wan,  and  in  the  southern  ? 
sky  a red,  fiery  glow,  as  of  sunset,  burns  along  the  horizon,  and  then  < 
goes  out. 

4.  And  pleasantly  under  the  silver  moon  and  under  the  silent,  l 
solemn  stars,  ring  the  steel  shoes  of  the  skaters  on  the  frozen  sea,  l 
and  voices,  and  the  sound  of  bells. 

5.  And  now  the  northern  lights  begin  to  burn,  faintly  at  first,  ' 
like  sunbeams  playing  in  the  waters  of  the  blue  sea.  Then  a soft  $ 
crimson  glow  tinges  the  heavens.  There  is  a blush  on  the  cheek  5 
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of  night.  The  colors  come  and  go  ; they  change  from  crimson  to 
gold,  from  gold  to  crimson.  The  snow  is  stained  with  rosy  light. 
Twofold  from  the  zenith,  east  and  west,  flames  a fiery  sword;  and 
a broad  band  passes  athwart  the  heavens,  like  a summer  sunset. 

6.  Soft,  purple  clouds  come  sailing  over  the  sky,,  and  through 
their  vapory  folds  the  winking  stars  shine  white  as  silver. 

& u m in  r r . 

1.  The  sun  does  not  set  till  ten  o’clock  at  night;  and  the  children 
are  at  play  in  the  streets  an  hour  later.  The  windows  and  doors 
are  all  open,  and  you  may  sit  and  read  till  midnight  without  a 
candle. 

2.  Oil,  how  beautiful  is  the  summer  night,  which  is  not  night,  but 
a sunless,  yet  unclouded  day,  descending  upon  earth  with  dews  and 
shadows  and  refreshing  coolness! 

3.  How  beautiful  the  long,  mild  twilight,  which,  like  a silver  clasp, 
unites  to-day  with  yesterday!  How  beautiful  the  silent  hour,  when 
morning  and  evening  thus  sit  together,  hand  in  hand,  beneath  the 
starless  sky  of  midnight! 

4.  From  the  church  tower  in  the  public  square  the  bell  tolls  the 
hour  with  a soft,  musical  chime  ; and  the  watchman,  whose  watch- 
tower  is  the  belfry,  blows  a blast  in  his  horn  for  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  ; and  four  times  to  the  four  corners  of  the  heavens,  in  a 
sonorous  voice,  he  chants; — 

“ Ho!  watchman,  ho!  From  fire  and  brand 

Twelve  is  the  clock ! And  hostile  hand 

God  keep  our  town  Twelve  is  the  clock!  ” 

5.  From  his  swallow’s  nest  in  the  belfry  he  can  see  the  sun  all 
night  long;  and  farther  north  the  priest  stands  at  his  door  in  the 
warm  midnight,  and  lights  his  pipe  with  a common  burning-glass. 

LONGFELLOW. 


LESSON  C X C I I . 

VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  29. — The  following  sentences  contain  words 
which  are  pronounced  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  alike. 

(I.)  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  fell  a tree  with  his  ax.  (2.)  The  currier  reads  in 
the  Daily  Courier.  (3  ) The  king  applied  to  his  council  for  counsel.  (4.)  A rich 
dessert  was  placed  before  the  traveler,  as  his  desert.  (5.)  Ah,  are  my  friends  still 
here?  (6.)  Divers  diverse  interpretations  are  made  of  the  same  text.  (7.)  The 
president  followed  the  precedent.  (8  ) He  would  accept  no  reward  except  our 
thanks.  19-)  The  horse’s  bridle  wa^adorned  with  &Wrfa/-ribbons.  (10.)  Someone 
has  dared  to  meddle  with  my  medal • (1 1.)  The  judge’s  consort  uttended  the  concert. 


\ 
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LESSON 

His  solvk',  to  full  asunder,  to  crumble, 
to  perish. 

Hkaksk,  it  carriage  for  conveying  the 
dead  to  the  gruvo. 

Lea,  iiu  extensive  plain,  a meadow. 

Mat'in.  belonging  to  the  morning 

Passmng,  from  life  to  death,  dying.  It 
waa  formerly  a custom,  when  any  one 


C X C 1 I I . 

/ 

was  dying,  to  toll  a lu  ll,  that  all  who  - 
heard  might  pray  lor  the  pussing  soul  f 
Hence  the  proverb, 

4 When  the  hell  bepinH  to  toll  t 

Loixl  have  mere,)  011  the  / 

Vks'peu.  belonging  to  the  cveniug 
Weal,  prosperity,  happiness.  / 


Pronunciation  — Dis-solvo'  33,  gold'en  b /,  shroud  23,  for -sake'  1,  tears  22. 
up-pears'  22. 

TIIE  SONG  OF  THE  DELL. 

1.  Wake,  wake,  wake! 

Up,  sluggard,  up!  The  sun  appears. 

Awake,  awake!  Thy  bed  forsake 
Before  the  flowers  have  dried  their  tears. 

Before  the  last  star  sinks  away, 

Lost  in  the  golden  hues  of  day. 

Hark  ! the  matin  bell 
Sounds  o’er  kill  and  dell ! 

2.  Toll,  toll,  toll ! 

As  the  death-hearse  moves  o’er  the  lea. 

Toll,  toll,  toll,  for  the  passing  soul 
Whose  earthly  house  dissolved  must  be; 

Dust  goes  to  dust,  and  earth  to  earth. 

Cease,  careless  trifler,  cease  thy  mirth, 

For  the  funeral  bell 
Soon  will  ring  thy  knell. 

3.  Peal,  peal,  peal ! 

The  merry,  merry  marriage  bell ! 

Two  hearts  are  joined  for  woe  or  weal. 

Together,  while  life  lasts,  to  dwell. 

Peal  out. ! — the  golden  knot  is  tied, 

Who  would  not  bless  the  fair,  young  bride! 

List  the  merry  bell 
The  joyful  tidings  tell. 

4.  Rest,  rest,  rest ! 

Weary  laborer,  go  to  thy  bed 
Under  the  eye  of  the  Ever-blest, 

Who  watches  thy  defenceless  head. 

Sleep  while  the  gav,  the  rich,  the  proud, 

AVeave  in  the  dance  an  early  shroud, 

Though  the  vesper  bell 
Hath  warned  them  well. 
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Burgh'er,  a member  of  a burgh  or  bor- 
ough, a citizen,  an  inhabitant. 

Im'po  test,  weak,  powerless 
Mer-cu'iu-ae,  active,  sprightly. 
Mo-bjl'i-ty,  activity,  readiness  to  move. 
Pick'kt,  a guard  posted  in  front  of  an 
army  to  give  notice  of  an  enemy's 
approach. 


PET'u-r.ANT,  saucy,  pert  and  fretful. 

Pug-na'cious,  disposed  to  fight,  quar- 
relsome. 

Sharp'er,  a tricking  fellow,  a cheat. 

Si'h-ter-ka'se  an,  being  under  ground. 

Syc'o-phant,  a parasite,  one  who  lives 
at  the  expense  of  another  by  fawning 
and  flattery. 


Pronunciation. — Thitli'cr  15,  a're  a 2 (M,  s/irill  23,  ad-ven/ar-ous  18,  pe-c»l  iar  16,  ^ 

grad'u-oMy  Aa.  < 


THE  PRAIRIE-DOG 

1.  The  prairie-dog,  or  marmot,  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  He  is  of  a sprightly,  mercurial  nature;  quick,  sensitive, 
and  somewhat  petulant.  He  is  very  gregarious,  living  in  large 
communities,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  extent, 

2.  Here  innumerable  little  heaps  of  earth  show  the  entrances  to 
the  subterranean  cells  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well-beaten  tracks, 
like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility  and  restlessness. 

3.  According  to  the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  would  seem  to 
be  continually  full  of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs:  whisking 
about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  gossiping  visits  to  each  others’ 


OOODltlCirS  FIFTH  KKADKK. 


5.  While  in  the  higlit  of  their  playfulness  and  clamor,  should  5 
there  be  the  least  alarm,  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  instant,  ; 
'<  and  the  village  remains  blank  and  silent.  In  case  they  are  hard-  * 
t pressed  by  their  pursuers,  without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  j 
5 assume  a pugnacious  air,  and  a most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  5 


turbed  inhabitants  of  their  own  homes.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  take  t 

nit  their  nhnrle.  with  them  • lint  whether  !>«  inviteil  ernests  nr  nnwel-  > 


credulous  tittle  clog,  and  deceives  turn  most  sadly,  lie  is  now  and  < 
then  detected  with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  in  his  j 
maw.  5 


visit  a village  of  these  marmots.  Unluckily,  it  had  been  invaded  in  S 
the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shot  two  or  { 
three  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thrown  them  into  confusion. 


9.  As  we  approached  we  could  perceive  numbers  of  the  inhab-  ? 
itants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells,  while  sentinels  seemed  i 


10.  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket  guards  scampered  in  and  gave  the 


alarm,  whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a short  yelp,  or  bark,  and  ' 
dived  into  his  hole,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the  air  as  if  he  had  thrown  \ 


11.  We  traversed  the  whole  village,  which  covered  an  area  of  about  / 


thirty  acres,  but  not  a whisker  of  an  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen.  ; 


12.  Moving  quietly  to  a little  distance,  we  lay  down  upon  the 


ground,  and  watched  for  a long  time,  silent  and  motionless.  By-  \ 
and  by,  a cautious  old  burgher  would  slowly  put  forth  the  end  of  $ 
his  nose,  but  instantly  draw  it  in  again. 

13.  Another,  at  a greater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely;  but  ; 
catching  a glance  of  us,  would  throw  a somerset  and  plunge  back  \ 
again  into  his  hole. 


wrath  and  defiance. 

0.  The  prairie-dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain 


8.  It  was  toward  evening  that  I set  out  with  a companion  to 


to  be  posted  on  the  outskirts,  to  keep  a look-out. 


a somerset. 


We  probed  their  cells  as  far  as  the  ramrods  of  our  rifles  would  reach; 
but  could  unearth  neither  dog  nor  owl  nor  rattlesnake. 
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14.  At  length  some  who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal  forth, 
and  hurry  off  to  a distant  hole,  the  residence,  possibly,  of  some 
family- connection  or  gossiping  friend,  about  whose  safety  they  were 
solicitous,  or  with  whom  they  wished  to  compare  notes  about  the 
late  occurrences. 

15.  Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots  in  the  streets 
and  public  places,  as  if  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murder  of  their  fellow-burghers, 
and  to  devise  plans  for  the  public  safety. 

16.  We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward  to  take  a 
nearer  view  of  these  public  proceedings,  when,  yelp ! yelp  ! yelp ! — 
there  was  a shrill  alarm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  meet- 
ings suddenly  dispersed ; feet  twinkled  in  the  air  in  every  direction  ; 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the  earth. 

17.  On  a subsequent  occasion,  being  desirous  to  obtain  the  skin 
of  one  of  these  animals,  I was  on  the  watch  for  a chance  of  a shot 
at  them.  One  of  these  marmots  had  perched  himself  on  the  pile  of 
earth  in  front  of  his  hole,  sitting  up  and  exposing  a fair  mark,  while 
a companion’s  head  was  seen  poking  out  of  the  entrance,  too  wary, 
perhaps,  to  trust  himself  farther.  A well-directed  ball  from  my  rife 
carried  away  the  entire  top  of  the  head  of  the  first  one,  and  knocked 
him  two  or  three  feet  from  his  post,  perfectly  dead. 

18.  While  I was  reloading,  the  other  came  boldly  out,  seized  his 

companion  by  one  of  his  legs,  and,  before  we  could  reach  the  hole, 
had  drawn  him  completely  out  of  sight.  There  was  a touch  of 
feeling  in  this  little  incident  which  raised  these  animals  in  my  esti- 
mation. Compiled  from  Irving  and  Kendall. 


LESSON  CXCV. 

Lay,  here  means  motto  or  maxim.  | Rug'ged,  rough,  difficult  to  travel. 
Pronunciation — Itright'/icss  lc,  thorn  9,  up'ward  9,  shar'est  lli. 
UPWARD!— ONWARD! 

1.  W hat  though  the  mountain’s  side  be  steep — and  rugged  be  thy  way  ? 
What  though  the  passing  clouds  obscure  the  brightness  of  thy  dav  Y 
That  mountain’s  summit  has  been  pressed  by  wearier  feet  than  thine ! 
And  through  the  clouds  of  thy  despair  rays  from  above  still  shine. 

2 There’s  not  a rose  without  a thorn,  no  jov  without  a grief — 

No  autumn  time  of  gathering  in  without  the  falling  leaf. 

Let  “ upward  — onward”  be  thy  lay;  give  in  not,  nor  despair; 

Thou  sharest  but  the  common  lot, — thy  burden  meekly  bear  ! 
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I_i  ESSON  CXCVI. 


La  conTc-ai.-ly,  (from  Lacdnes,n  mime 
of  tho  ancient  Spartans,  who  loved 
brief  and  pithy  language,;  brietly,  con- 
cisely. 

Lit'kk  ai.  i.y,  (Latin  litcra,  a letter,) 
according  to  the  letter,  in  the  true  and 
plain  meaning  of  the  language 

Ma  tkk'nal,  motherly,  belonging  to  a 
mother. 

Noc-tuii'nal,  nightly,  coming  in  the 
night 


O'VAt.,  (Latin  ovum,  an  egg,)  having  the 
shape  of  an  egg. 

I’ukd'a  to-rv,  plundering,  pillaging. 

1’rog'k  ny,  offspring,  issue. 

Range,  to  take  a sight. 

Rec-on-noi'ter,  to  view,  to  examine. 

Si-mui.ta'ne  ors,  (Latin  simul,  at  the 
same  time,)  existing  or  happening  at 
the  same  time 

Spec'u  i. ate.  to  meditate,  to  take  a view 
of  anything  with  the  mind. 


Pronunciation. — .l  rose'  1/.  von'/ttred  1'  and  IS.  nti-otti'er  27«,  hund'rcd  11, 
si-mul-ttt'uo  oue  27 b,  ir-mained'  1,  glis'/eued  21,  de  pos'its  1,  spec'a-lste  16. 


ACRES  OF  TURTLE- EGGS. 

1.  It  is  probably  known  to  onr  readers  that  the  Amazon  is  the 
longest  and  largest  river  in  the  world.  During  the  rainy  season  its 
bill  channels  pour  out  so  vast  a body  of  water  to  the  ocean  that  it 
Ims  been  termed  an  inland  sea. 

2.  In  the  dry  season  the  receding  water  leaves  bare  vast  banks  of 
sand,  which  line  the  shores,  or  jut  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river. 

3.  No  steamboats  navigate  the  mighty  Amazon;  but  travelers 
descend  it  in  canoes  and  flat  boats,  as  in  former  times  they  used  to 
descend  the  western  rivers  of  North  America. 

4.  One  pleasant  evening,  a few  years  ago,  a party  containing  a 
young  lad  and  an  Indian  guide  landed  from  a canoe  on  a great  bank 
of  sand  that  extended  for  miles  along  the  river.  Here  they  made 
preparations  for  passing  the  night. 

5.  A heap  of  dry  drift-wood  was  collected,  and  a large  fire 
kindled,  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts  that  infest  those  savage  shores. 
The  travelers  were  to  keep  watch  in  turn. 

G.  The  lad,  whose  turn  came  first,  seating  himself  upon  a pile  of 
sand  that  lie  had  gathered  up,  did  his  best  to  keep  awake,  lint  in 
about  an  hour  he  fell  into  a nap,  from  which  be  was  awakened  by 
sliding  down  the  sand-hill,  and  tumbling  over  on  bis  side. 

7.  He  arose,  and  rubbed  bis  eyes.  He  then  looked  around  to  see 
if  any  creature  had  ventured  near.  He  had  scarcely  turned  his 
head  when  he  perceived  a pair  of  eyes  glancing  at  him  from  the 
other  side  of  the  fire. 

8.  Close  to  them  be  saw  another  pair,  then  another,  and  another, 
until,  having  looked  on  every  side,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
complete  circle  of  glittering  eyes!  It  is  true  they  were  small  eyes, 
and  some  of  the  beads  which  he  could  sec  by  the  blaze  were  small. 
They  had  an  ugly  look, like  the  heads  of  serpents.  Was  it  possible 
that  a hundred  serpents  could  have  surrounded  the  camp? 
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9.  Brought  suddenly  to  his  feet,  the  lad  stood  for  some  moments 
uncertain  how  to  act.  He  fully  believed  them  to  be  snakes  that  had 
just  crept  out  of  the  river;  and  he  felt  that  a movement  on  his  part 
would  bring  on  a united  and^simultaneous, attack., 

10.  Partly  from  this  fear,  and  partly  from  the  coolness  and 
prudence  which  were  traits  of  his  character,  he  remained  for  some 
moments  silent  and  motionless.  Having  risen  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
were  above  the  level  of  the  blaze;  and,  as  the  sleep  was  well  scared 
out  of  them,  be  could  see  tilings  more  distinctly. 

11.  He  now  saw  that  the  snake-like  heads  were  attached  to  large 
oval  bodies,  and  that,  besides  the  half-hundred  or  so  that  sur- 
rounded the  tire,  there  were  whole  droves  upon  the  sandy  beach 
beyond. 

12.  As  far  as  he  could  see  on  all  sides,  the  white  surface  was 
literally  covered  with  black  moving  masses;  and  where  the  rays  of 
the  moon  fell  upon  the  beach  there  was  a broad  belt  that  glistened 
and  sparkled,  like  pieces  of  glass  in  constant  motion. 

13  A singular  sight  it  was,  and  most  fearful.  For  his  life  he 
could  not  make  out  what  it  meant,  or  by  what  sort  of  wild  creat- 
ures he  was  surrounded. 

14.  His  view  was  indistinct  ; but  he  could  see  that  their  bodies 
were  not  larger  than  those  of  small  sheep;  and,  from  the  way  n 
which  they  glistened  under  the  moon,  he  was  sure  they  were  water- 
animals  and  had  come  out  of  the  river. 

,15.  He  did  uot  stay  to  speculate  any  longer.  He  resolved  to 
wake  the  guide,  who  started  to  his  feet  in  some  alarm.  The  noise 
and  movements  had  their  effect  on  the  nocturnal  visitors;  for,  before 
the  lad  could  explain  himself,  those  creatures  immediately  round 
the  tire,  and  for  some  distance  beyond,  rushed  to  the  shore,  and  were 
heard  plunging  by  hundreds  into  the  water. 

16.  The  Indian’s  ear  caught  the  sounds,  and  his  eyes,  after  ranging 
along  the  sandy  shore,  took  in  at  a glance  the  whole  thing. 

“Turtles,”  he  said  laconically. 

“ Oh,”  said  the  young  man  ; “ turtles,  is  it?” 

“Yes,  master,”  replied  the  guide.  “This  is,  I suppose,  one  of 
their  great  hatching-places.  They  are  going  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the 
sand.  They  do  so  every  year.” 

17.  There  was  no  danger  from  turtles;  but  the  fright  had  chased 
away  sleep;  and  the  travelers  lay  awake  for  some  time,  conversing 
about  these  singular  creatures. 

18.  These  large  turtles  assemble  every  year  from  all  parts  of  the 
river.  Each  one  of  these  armies  chooses  for  itself  a place  to  breed  — 
some  sandy  island  or  great  sand-hank.  This  they  approach  very 
cautiously,  reconnoiterin")  it  with  only  their  heads  above  water. 
They  then  crawl  ashore  at  night  in  vast  multitudes,  and  each 
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turtle,  with  the  strong  crooked  claws  ol'  her  hind  feet,  digs  a hole 
in  the  sand. 

l'J.  Each  hole  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep.  In 
this  she  deposits  her  eggs — from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
in  number  — white,  hard-shelled,  and  in  size  between  the  egg  of  a 
pigeon  and  that  of  a pullet. 

20.  .She  then  covers  I he  whole  with  sand,  leveling  the  top  to  make 
it  look  like  the  rest  of  the  surface,  so  that  the  precious  treasure  may 
not  be  found  by  vultures,  jaguars,  or  any  other  predatory  creatures. 
When  this  is  done,  the  labor  of  the  turtle  is  at  an  end.  The  great 
army  betakes  itself  to  the  water,  and  scatters  in  every  direction. 

21.  The  sun,  acting  upon  the  hot  sand,  does  the  rest;  and  in  less 
than  six  weeks  the  young  turtles,  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  crawl 
out  of  the  sand  and  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  water. 

22.  They  are  afterward  seen  in  shallow  pools  or  lakes  far  from 
the  place  where  they  were  hatched.  How  they  find  these  pools,  or 
whether  the  mothers  distinguish  their  own  young  and  conduct  them 
thither,  as  do  crocodiles  and  alligators,  no  one  knows. 

23.  An  old  female  turtle  is  frequently  seen  swimming  with  as 
many  as  a hundred  little  ones  after  her.  Now  are  these  her  own, 
or  are  they  a collection  picked  up  out  of  the  general  progeny  ? That 
is  an  undetermined  question.  It  would  seem  impossible  that  each 
turtle-mother  should  know  her  own  young;  yet  amidst  this  apparent 
confusion  there  may  be  some  maternal  instinct  that  guides  her  to 
distinguish  her  own  offspring  from  all  the  rest.  Who  can  say  ? 

MAYNE  BlilD. 
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Marge,  margin,  edge,  slioro.  | Ob-liv'i-on,  state  of  being  forgotten. 

Pronunciation. — SolVmu  36,  cheer  less  lr,  shad'o/c  G,  hoi  loic  G. 

TIIE  INDIAN  TRIPES. 

1.  Tiiky  are  fading  — they  arc  fading  in  solemn  gloom  away, 

Like  vapors  on  the  mountain  at  dawning  of  the  day. 

2.  They  are  falling  — they  are  falling  like  leaves  in  autumn  time. 
When  in  the  wood  die  cheerless  breeze  sighs  forth  its  hollow  chime. 

3 I look  upon  the  mountain  top  — lo  ! all  their  fires  are  out! 

I tread  the  hollow  valleys  — all  silent  is  their  shout. 

4.  Along  the  green  marge  of  the  lakes  and  from  the  sandy  shore 
A solemn  voice  doth  seem  to  say,  the  old  tribes  are  no  more. 

5.  Their  very  names  are  half  forgot,  their  ancient  graves  unknown, 
And  dim  oblivion’s  shadow  around  them  wide  is  thrown. 

I.  Me.  LEI.LAN. 
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Aloof’,  at  a distance,  declining  to  take 
any  share  in  a thing. 

Bin'yan  [pronounced  ban'yan  ),  a 
Hindoo  belonging  to  a class  eating  no 
meat;  ba mar, -days  among  seamen  are 
those  on  which  no  meat  Is  allowed  to 
them. 

Brit  on,  a native  of  Great  Britain. 

Con-ceit',  idea,  fancy,  fantastical  notion. 


C X C V 1 1 i. 

Lent,  a fast  of  forty  days  before  Easter; 
lent  dinner , a dinner  such  as  used  in 
Lent,  sparing. 

Mar'tial,  soldierly,  warlike. 

Mi  li'tia-men,  citizens  of  a state  en. 
rolled  as  soldiers,  but  not  belonging  to 
the  regular  army. 

Nymph,  a goddess  of  the  mountains, 
forests,  meadows,  or  waters ; a lady. 


Pronunciation. — W/iilo  32c,  Caro  li -va  7,  lib'erty  9,  smo  10,  po  ta'to  6,  great 
deal  29,  ly  in"  12,  gov'era-ment  33,  sap-pose'  3c,  hcav'en  id,  scr'vi-Gide  l(i, 
chil'd/'en  11,  count'less  le,  beau'te-ous  18. 


GENERAL  MARION’S  DINNER. 

1.  While  the  British  held  possession  of  Georgetown,  in  Sonth- 
Carolina,  an  English  officer  was  sent  to  General  Marion’s  camp,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  exchange,  of  prisoners.  Having  been 
blindfolded,  the  offieer  was  brought  into  Marion’s  presence. 

2.  The  fame  of  General  Marion  made  the  officer  expect  to  see  a 
tall,  portly  man,  with  a martial  aspect  and  splendid  uniform.  When 
the  bandage  was  taken  from  his  eyes  he.  was  astonished  to  see  a 
swarthy,  smoke-dried  man,  in  a very  plain  dress. 

3.  Instead  of  ranks  of  soldiers  in  showy  uniforms,  he  saw  Marion 
surrounded  by  a handful  of  sun-burnt  ragged  militia-men,  some 
roasting  potatoes,  and  some  asleep,  with  their  black-looking  guns 
and  battered  powder-horns  lying  on  the  logs  beside  them. 

4.  The  officer,  having  arranged  the  business  for  which  he  had 
come,  took  up  his  hat  to  retire.  “Oh, no!”  said  Marion,  “I  hope, 
sir.  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner  — it  is 
now  about  our  time  of  dining.” 

5.  At  mention  of  the  word  dinner  the  offieer  looked  around;  hut 
saw  no  sign  of  pot  or  pan,  or  any  other  promise  of  dinner. 

6.  “Well,  Tom,”  said  Marion  to  one  of  his  men,  “ccme,  give  us 
our  dinner.” 

7.  The  dinner  to  which  he  alluded  was  merely  a heap  of  sweet- 
potatoes,  that  were  very  snugly  roasting  under  the  embers,  and 
which  Tom,  with  his  pine-stick  poker,  soon  liberated  from  their 
ashy  confinement,  pinching  them,  every  now  and  then,  with  his 
thumb  and  finger,  especially  the  big  ones,  to  see  whether  they  were 
sufficiently  cooked. 

8.  Having  cleansed  them  of  the  ashes,  partly  by  blowing  them 
with  his  breath,  and  partly  by  brushing  them  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
old  cotton  shirt,  he  piled  some  of  the  best  on  a large  piece  of  bark, 
and  placed  them  between  the  British  officer  and  Marion,  on  the 
trunk  of  the  fallen  pine  on  which  they  sat. 
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0 “I  fear,  sir,”  said  the  general,  “our  dinner  will  not  prove  so 
palatable  to  you  as  I could  wish;  but  it  is  the  best  we  have.” 

10.  1 he  officer  took  up  one  of  t he  potatoes,  and  began  to  eat; 
but  it  was  very  plain  that  he  ate  more  from  good  manners  than 
good  appetite.  Presently  he  broke  out  into  a hearty  laugh. 

11.  Marion  looked  surprised.  “1  beg  pardon,  General,”  said  he, 
“but  one  cannot,  you  know,  always  command  his  own  conceits.  I 
was  thinking  how  droll  some  of  my  brother-officers  would  look,  if 
our  government  were  to  give  them  such  a bill  of  fare  as  ibis.” 

1'2.  “I  suppose,”  replied  Marion,  “it  is  not  equal  to  your  style  of 
dining,  ’ — “No,  indeed,’  said  the  officer,  “and  this,  1 imagine,  is 
one  of  your  accidental  lent  dinners  — a sort  of  banian  day.  In 
general,  no  doubt  you  live  a great  deal  better.” 

13.  “ Rather  worse,”  answered  the  General;  “for  often  we  do 
not  get  even  potatoes.” — “Is  it  possible!”  exclaimed  the  officer. 
“But,  probably,  what  you  lose  in  one  thing  you  makeup  in  another; 
though  stinted  in  provisions,  you  draw  noble  pay?" 

“Not  a cent,  sir,”  said  Marion,  “not  a cent.” 

1-1.  “ Heavens  and  earth!  Then  you  must  be  badly  off.  Ido 
not  see,  General,  how  you  can  stand  it.” — “Why,  sir,”  replied  Ma- 
rion, with  a smile,  “these  things  depend  on  feeling.” 
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15.  The  Englishman  did  not  believe  it  would  be  easy  to  reconcile 
his  feelings  to  a soldier’s  life  on  General  Marion’s  terms  — all  fight- 
ing and  no  pay!  and  no  provisions  but  potatoes! 

16.  “Why,  sir,”  answered  the  General,  “ the  heart  is  all,  and, 
when  that  is  much  interested  a man  can  do  anything.  Many  a 
youth  would  think  it  hard  to  bind  himself  a slave  for  fourteen 
years.  But  let  him  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  with  such  a 
beauteous  sweetheart  as  Rachael,  and  he  will  think  no  more  of 
fourteen  years’  servitude  than  did  young  Jacob. 

17.  “Well,  now,  this  is  exactly  my  case.  I am  in  love;  and  my 
sweetheart  is  Liberty.  Be  that  heavenly  nymph  my  companion, 
and  these  wilds  and  woods  shall  have  charms  beyond  London  and 
Paris  in  slavery. 

18.  “To  have  no  proud  monarch  driving  over  me  with  his  gilt 
coaches,  and  no  host  of  tax-gatherers  insulting  and  robbing  me; 
but  to  be  my  own  master,  my  own  prince  and  sovereign;  planting 
my  vineyards,  and  eating  their  fruits;  sowing  my  fields,  and  reaping 
the  golden  grain,  and  seeing  millions  of  brothers  round  me  equally 
free  and  happy, — this,  sir,  this  is  what  I long  for.” 

19.  The  officer  replied  that,  both  as  a man  and  a Briton  he  must 
assent  to  this  as  a happy  state  of  things. 

“Happy!”  exclaimed  Marion;  “yes,  happy  indeed!  And  I had 
rather  fight  for  such  blessings  for  my  country,  and  feed  on  roots, 
than  keep  aloof,  though  wallowing  in  all  the  luxuries  of  kings. 

20.  “ For  now,  sir,  I walk  the  soil  that  gave  me  birth,  and  exult 
in  the  thought  that  1 am  not  unworthy  of  it.  I think  of  my  own 
sacred  rights,  and  rejoice  that  I have  not  basely  deserted  them. 

21.  “And  when  I look  forward  to  the  long  ages  of  posterity  I 
glory  in  the  thought  that  I am  fighting  their  battles.  The  children 
of  distant  generations  may  never  hear  my  name;  but  still  it  glad- 
dens my  heart  to  think  that  I am  now  contending  for  their  f reedom 
with  all  its  countless  blessings.” 

22.  On  the  officer’s  return  to  Georgetown  his  colonel  asked  him 
what  made  him  look  so  serious.  “1  have  cause,  sir,”  said  he,  “to 
look  serious.” — “What!  has  General  Marion  refused  to  treat?” — 
“No,  sir.” — “Well,  then,  has  old  Washington  defeated  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  and  broken  up  our  army?” 

23.  “ No,  sir,  not  that  either;  but  worse.” — “Worse!  what  can  be 
worse?  ” — “ Why,  sir,  I have  seen  an  American  general  and  his  officers 
without  pay,  and  almost  without  clothes,  living  on  roots  and  drink- 
ing water,  and  all  for  Liberty!  What  chance  have  we  against  such 
men ! ” 

24.  The  colonel  was  not  much  gratified  at  this  speech,  lint  the 
young  officer  was  so  struck  by  Marion’s  sentiments  that  he  gave  up 
his  commission  and  retired  from  service. 
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A tiiku',  (French  ti,  to,  and  then,  God), 
fnrowoll. 

An,  nn  old  word  for  if 

Arch'xvay,  n way  or  passage  under  an 
arch. 

Behest',  command. 

Dkaw'uridgk,  a bridge  made  to  he 
drawn  up.  so  as  to  hinder  oi  admit 
communication  at  pleasure. 

Groom,  a servant 

Hold,  a fortified  place,  a castle. 

1 RE,  anger,  wrath. 

Hist,  to  desire,  to  choose. 

.Mate,  au  associate,  an  equal. 


Peer,  nn  equal,  a nobleman. 

1’i.ain,  used  for  complain 

Port-cul'i.is,  a frame  or  grate  of  bars, 
placed  over  a gateway,  which,  when  let 
down,  prevents  going  out  or  coming  in. 

Row'el,  the  little  wheel  of  a spur. 

Sake  con’diict,  a writing  intended  to 
give  security  to  a person  passing 
through  a country. 

TckTut,  a little  tower  raised  on  a build- 
ing. 

Un-scathed',  unhurt,  uninjured. 

Vas'sal,  a subject,  a dependant. 

Waud'ek,  a keeper,  a guard. 


Pronunciation. — A dieu'  16,  sov'er  eign  (suv'erm)  It,  Ei/gland  33,  Ward  22. 


HA  KM  ION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

1.  Loun  Marmion,  an  English  nobleman,  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  king  directed  Archibald  Douglas, 
the  old  Earl  of  Angus,  to  entertain  him  for  a time  in  his  castle  of 
Tantallon.  While  Marmion  was  in  the  castle  Douglas  learned  that 
his  guest  had  been  guilty  of  disgraceful  actions;  and  in  consequence 
treated  him  with  cold  formality. 

2.  James  IV.  King  of  Scotland,  was  at  this  time  waging  war 
upon  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England.  Marmion,  having  heard  that 
Lord  Surrey,  the  commander  of  t lie  English  army,  was  about  to 
tight  the  Scottish  forces,  determined  to  leave  Tantallon,  and  be 
present  in  the  battle. 

3.  Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 

When  Marmion  did  his  troops  array, 

To  Surrey’s  camp  to  ride, 
lie  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band, 

Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a guide. 

4.  The  t’-ain  from  out  the  castle  drew  ; 

But  Marmion  stopped  to  bid  adieu  ; 

“ Though  something  I might  plain,”  he  said, 

“ Of  cold  respect  to  stranger-guest 
Sent  hither  by  your  king’s  behest, 

While  in  Tantallon’s  towers  I staid, 

Part  Ave  in  friendship  from  your  land, 

And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.” 

5.  But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 

Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke: — 

“My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open  to  my  sovereign’s  will, 
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To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe’er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner’s  peer; 

My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 

F rom  turret  to  foundation-stone — 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 

And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marnnon  clasp.” 

6.  Burned  Marmion’s  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  — “ This  to  me  ! ” he  said, — 

“An ’t  were  not  for  thy  hoarv  beard, 

Such  hand  as  Marmion’s  had  not  spared 
To  cleave  the  Douglas’  head  ! 

And,  first,  I tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
lie  who  does  England’s  message  bear, 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 

May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate ; 

And,  Douglas,  more  1 tell  thee  here, 

E’en  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 

Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near  — 

Nay,  never  look  upon  your  lord, 

And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword  — 

I tell  thee,  thou’rt  defied  ! 

And  if  thou  saidst  I am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 

Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  ! ” 

7.  On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O’ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  ; 

Fierce  he  broke  forth:  — “And  dar’st  thou  then 
To  beard  the  lion  in  Lis  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  lull!  ? 

And  hop’st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go?  — 

No,  by  Saint.  Bryde  of  Bothwell,  no  ! — 

Up  draw-bridge,  grooms ! What,  warder,  ho ! 
Let  the  portcullis  fall !” 

8.  Lord  Marmion  turned  — well  was  his  need  — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed, 

Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung; 

The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung. 

To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

9.  The  steed  along  the  draw-bridge  flies 
J ust  as  it  trembles  on  the  rise. 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim. 

And  when  Lord  Marnuon  reached  his  band, 
He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand, 
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And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours, 

And  shook  Ins  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

10.  “Horse  ! horse  ! ” the  Douglas  cried,  “ and  chase ! ” 
hut  soon  he  reined  Ins  fury’s  pace  ; 

His  hasty  mandate  he  recalls. 

And  slowly  seeks  Ins  castle-halls.  Walter  scott. 


LESSON  C C . 

Elf,  a fairy.  I Im-mac'u-late,  spotless,  clean. 

Fac’ul-ty,  power,  ability.  I 1’a'thos,  expression  of  deep  feeling 

Hi  u-iia'iu  c m,  collection  of  plants  dried  I’ek-ti  nac'i-ty,  resolution,  constancy, 
and  preserved.  j Un-con'scious-ly,  without  knowing. 

Pronunciation-. — Spec'ta-cles  If,  pn'tlios  mis  tnk'rn  -hi,  rcg'u-lar  He,  the  31 
proe'ess  27 b,  a 31,  us'u-ol  3a,  cup'board  (kub'burd),  bade  33 

UNCLE  ABEL  AND  LITTLE  EDWARD. 

1.  Uncle  Abel  was  one  of  the  most  stiff,  formal,  upright, 
downright  good  men  that  ever  labored  six  clays  and  rested  on  the 
seventh. 

2.  But,  if  you  suppose  from  liis  hard,  weather-beaten  countenance 
that  this  good  man  had  nothing  kindly  within,  you  arc  much  mis- 
taken. You  often  find  the  greenest  grass  under  a snow-drift. 

3 Every  thing  in  Uncle  Abel’s  house  was  in  the  same  time,  place, 
manner,  and  form  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end.  There  was  old 
Master  Bose,  a dog  after  my  uncle’s  own  heart,  who  always  walked 
as  if  he  were  learning  the  multiplication- table.  There  was  the  old 
clock,  forever  ticking  in  the  kitchen -corner,  with  a picture  on  its 
face  of  the  sun  forever  setting  behind  a perpendicular  row  ot  poplars. 

4.  There  was  the  never-failing  supply  of  red-peppers  and  onions, 
hanging  over  the  chimney.  There  were  the  yearly  hollyhocks  and 
morning-glories,  blooming  around  the  windows.  There  was  the 
“best  room,”  with  its  sanded  door,  and  evergreen  asparagus -hushes — 
its  cupboard  with  a glass  door  in  one  corner — and  the  stand,  with 
the  great  Bible  and  almanac  on  it,  in  the  other. 

5.  There  was  Aunt  Betsey,  who  never  looked  any  older,  because 
she  always  looked  as  old  as  she  could — who  always  dried  her  catnip 
and  wormwood  the  last  of  September,  and  began  to  clean  house  the 
drst  of  May. 

6.  Little  Edward  was  the  child  of  my  uncle’s  old  age,  and  a 
brighter,  merrier  little  blossom  never  grew  up.  lie  was  the  most 
outrageously  merry  little  elf  that  ever  shook  a head  of  curls,  and  it 
was  all  the  same  to  him  whether  it  was  Sunday  or  any  other  day. 

7-  He  laughed  and  frolicked  with  every  body  and  every  thing  that 
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came  in  his  way,  not  even  excepting  his  solemn  old  father ; and 
when  you  saw  him  with  his  arms  round  the  old  man’s  neck,  and  his 
bright,  blue  eyes  and  blooming  cheek  pressing  out  by  the  dark  face 
of  Uncle  Abel,  you  almost  fancied  that  you  saw  spring  caressing 
winter. 

8.  He  did  mischief  with  an  energy  that  was  truly  astonishing. 

Once  lie  scoured  the  lloor  with  Aunt  Betsey’s  very  best  Scotch 
snuff’;  and  once  he  washed  up  the  hearth  with  Uncle  Abel’s  most 
immaculate  clothes-brush,  and  once  he  spent  half  an  hour  in  trying 
to  make  Bose  wear  his  father’s  spectacles.  In  short,  there  was  no 
use  but  the  right  one  to  which  he  did  not  put  every  thing  that 
came  in  his  way.  j 

9.  My  poor  uncle!  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  ^ 
his  heart ; but  certain  it  was  that  he  lost  all  faculty  of  scolding  when 
little  Edward  was  in  the  case.  He  would  stand  rubbing  his  spec- 
tacles a quarter  of  an  hour  longer  than  usual  when  Aunt  Betsey  was 
detailing  his  witticisms  and  clever  doings. 

10.  But  in  process  of  time  our  hero  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
going  to  school.  He  went  illustriously  through  the  spelling-book, 
and  then  attacked  the  catechism  ; went  from  “man’s  chief  end”  to 
“the  commandments”  in  a fortnight,  and  at  last  came  home,  inor- 
dinately merry,  to  tell  his  father  he  had  got  to  11  Amen.'” 

11.  After  this  he  made  a regular  business  of  saying  over  the 
whole  every  Sunday  evening,  standing  with  his  hands  folded  in  front, 
and  his  checked  apron  smoothed  down,  occasionally  giving  a glance 
over  his  shoulder  to  see  whether  pussy  was  attending. 

12.  Being  of  a very  benevolent  turn  of  mind,  he  made  several 
very  commendable  efforts  to  teach  Bose  the  catechism,  in  which  he 
succeeded  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

13.  But  alas,  for  poor  little  Edward ! his  merry  dance  was  soon 
over.  A day  came  when  he  sickened.  Aunt  Betsey  tried  her  whole 


herbarium,  but  in  vain  ; he 


rapidly  worse  and  worse.  His 


father  sickened  in  heart,  but  said  nothing  ; he  only  staid  by  the 
little  fellow’s  bedside  day  and  night,  trying  all  means  to  save,  with 
affecting  pertinacity. 

14.  “Can  you  not  think  of  something  more,  doctor?”  said  he  to 
the  physician  when  everything  had  been  tried  in  vain.  “Nothing,” 
answered  the  physician.  A slight  convulsion  passed  over  my  uncle’s 
face.  “ Then  the  Lord’s  will  be  done ! ” said  he. 

15.  Just  at  that  moment  a ray  of  the  setting  sun  pierced  the 
checked  curtains,  and  gleamed  like  an  angel’s  smile  across  the  face 
of  the  little  sufferer.  He  awoke  from  disturbed  sleep. 

10.  “ Oh  dear  ! oh,  I am  so  sick!  ” he  gasped  feebly.  His  father 
raised  him  in  Ins  arms;  he  breathed  with  more  ease,  and  looked  up 
with  a grateful  smile. 
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17.  Just  then  iiis  old  playmate,  the  cat,  crossed  the  floor.  “There 
goes  pussy,”  said  lie.  “Oh  dear!  I shall  never  play  with  pussy  any 
more.” 

18.  At  that  moment  a deadly  change  passed  over  his  face;  lie 
looked  up  to  his  father  with  an  imploring  expression,  and  put  out 
his  hands.  There  was  one  moment  of  agony,  and  then  the  sweet 
features  settled  into  a smile  of  peace,  and  “mortality  was  swal- 
lowed tip  of  life.” 

19.  My  uncle  laid  him  down,  and  looked  one  moment  at  his 
beautiful  face;  and  “he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.”  The  next 
morning  was  the  Sabbath  — the  funeral  day  — and  it  rose  “with 
breath  till  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom.” 

20.  Uncle  Abel  was  as  calm  and  collected  as  ever;  but  in  his  face 
there  was  a sorrow-stricken  expression  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

I remember  him  at  family-prayers,  bending  over  the  great  Ilible,  and 
beginning  the  psalm,  “Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in 
all  generations.” 

21.  Apparently  he  was  touched  by  the  melancholy  splendor  of 
the  poetry;  for  after  reading  a few  verses  lie  stopped.  There  was 
a dead  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  tick  of  the  clock.  He  cleared 
his  voice  repeatedly,  and  tried  to  go  on,  but  in  vain.  lie  closed  the 
book,  and  knelt  in  prayer. 

22.  The  energy  of  sorrow  broke  through  his  usual  formal  rever- 
ence, and  his  language  flowed  forth  with  a deep  and  sorrowful  pathos, 
which  I have  never  forgotten.  The  God  so  much  reverenced,  so 
much  feared,  seemed  to  draw'  near  to  him  as  a friend  and  comforter, 
to  be  his  refuge  and  strength,  “ a very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble.” 

23.  My  uncle  arose,  and  I saw  him  walk  toward  the  room  of 
the  departed  one.  I followed,  and  stood  with  him  over  the  dead, 
lie  uncovered  the  face.  It  was  set  with  the  seal  of  death,  but  oh, 
how  surpassingly  lovely  was  the  impression  ! The  brilliancy  of  life 
was  gone,  but  the  face  was  touched  with  the  mysterious,  triumphant 
brightness  which  seems  like  the  dawning  of  heaven. 

24.  My  uncle  looked  long  and  steadily.  He  felt  the  beauty  of 
what  he  gazed  on  ; his  heart  was  softened,  but  he  had  no  words  for 
his  feelings.  He  left  the  room  unconsciously,  and  stood  in  the  front- 
door. 

25.  The  bells  were  ringing  for  church  ; the  morning  was  bright ; 
the  birds  were  singing  merrily,  and  the  little  pet  squirrel  of  little 
Edward  was  frolicking  about.the  door.  My  uncle  watched  him  as 
he  ran  first  up  one  tree,  and  then  up  another,  and  then  over  the 
fence,  whisking  his  brush,  and  chattering  just  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter. 

26.  That  day  the  dust  was  committed  to  dust,  amid  the  lamenta- 
tions of  all  who  had  known  little  Edward. 
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Beguile',  to  deprive  a disagreeable 
thing  of  its  unpleasantness,  to  amuse. 

Chime,  a tune  performed  by  a clock; 
the  musical  ringing  of  the  bell  of  a 
clock. 

Stock,  store,  property. 

Pronunciation. — And  29,  morn 'in, 


Fal'ter,  to  hesitate  in  the  utterance  of 
words,  to  stammer. 

House'hold,  belonging  to  the  house  and 
family,  that  which  the  house  holds. 

Mon'i  tor,  one  who  warns  or  admon- 
ishes. 


" 12,  tears  22,  get  33,  pre-pare'  1,  giv'en  4 </, 
brightest  14,  warn'i/i"  12. 


THE  HOUSEHOLD  CLOCK. 


1 Oh,  the  old,  old  clock  of  the  household  stock 
Was  the  brightest  thing  and  neatest; 

Its  hands,  though  old,  had  a touch  of  gold, 

And  its  chime  rang  still  the  sweetest. 

’T  was  a monitor,  too,  though  its  words  were  few ; 

Still  they  lived, though  nations  altered; 

And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  old  and  young, 
When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered. 

“ Tick,  tick,”  it  said  — “quick,  quick,  to  bed  — 
For  ten  1 have  given  warning; 

Up,  up,  and  go,  or  else  you  know, 

You  will  never  rise  soon  in  the  morning.” 


2.  A friendly  voice  was  that  old,  old  clock 
As  it  stood  in  the  corner  smiling, 

And  blessed  the  time  with  a merry  chime, 

The  wintry  hours  beguiling; 

But  a cross  old  voice  was  that  tiresome  clock 
As  it  called  at  daybreak  boldly, 

When  the  dawn  looked  gray  o’er  the  misty  way, 
And  the  earlv  air  blew  coldlv. 


I 

| 

i 

\ 


“Tick,  tick,”  it  said — “quick  out  of  bed, 

For  five  I have  given  warning; 

You  will  never  have  health,  you  will  never  get  wealth, 
Unless  you  rise  soon  in  the  morning.” 

3.  Still  hourly  the  sound  goes  round  and  round, 

With  a tone  that  ceases  never; 

While  the  tears  are  shed  for  the  bright  days  fled, 

And  the  old  friends  lost  for  ever. 

Its  heart  beats  on,  though  hearts  are  gone 
That  warmer  beat  and  younger; 

Its  hands  still  move,  though  hands  we  love 
Are  clasped  on  earth  no  longer. 

“Tick,  tick,”  it  said  — “to  the  churchyard  bed, 

The  grave  hath  given  warning  — 

Up,  up,  and  rise,  and  look  to  the  skies, 

And  prepare  for  a heavenly  morning.”  anonymous. 


\ 
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AN-nounce',  to  proclaim,  to  declare. 

A vid'i  tv,  greodinertM,  ongcruoHS. 
Uush'men,  a name  given  to  a trilio  of 
wild  and  ferocious  Afrieuus  near  tlio 
Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
Con-kla-gua'tion,  a great  tiro 
En-vel'op,  to  enwrap,  to  cover. 


Disk,  the  fuco  of  the  sun.  moon,  or  any 
planet. 

Phe-som'e-non,  an  appearance,  r.  re 
markable  natural  appearance. 

To  it' Pin,  numb,  without  tho  power  if 
motion. 

Vis  it  a'tion,  calamity,  infliction. 

29,  UB'u-fll  ly  3a, 


Pronunciation. — Ap-pcar'anco  22,  sifi'g/i-lnr  2c,  lo'cu*f* 

were  33,  ho-rt'zou  2t> c,  nn.r  i'e  ly  28,  a larm'  \J,  said  33, 
the  31,  a 31,  ohirdeen  11. 


THE  LOCUSTS. 

1.  Hendrik  Vox  Bloom,  one  of  the  Dutch  settlers  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  in  Africa,  had  removed  to  the  interior,  among  the  Bushmen. 
Here  lie  had  a farm,  covered  with  promising  crops. 

2.  One  day,  while  he  was  in  the  field,  he  saw  a strange  appear- 
ance along  the  lower  part  of  the  sky.  It  resembled  a dun-colored 
mist  or  smoke,  as  if  the  plain  tit  a great  distance  was  on  fire. 

3.  Could  that  be  so?  Had  some  one  .fired  the  bushes?  Or  was 
it  a cloud  of  dust? 

4.  lie  continued  to  gaze  at.  the  strange  phenomenon,  which 
seemed  to  be  rising  higher  against  the  blue  skv  — now  resembling 

O O C J r' 

dust,  now  like  the  smoke  of  a wide-spreading  conflagration,  and 
now  like  a reddish  cloud. 

5.  It  was  in  the  west,  and  already  the  setting  sun  was  obscured 
by  it.  It  had  passed  over  the  sun’s  disk  like  a screen,  and  his  light 
no  longer  fell  upon  the  plain.  Was  it  the  forerunner  of  some  terri- 
ble storm  ? 

0.  All  at  once  the  dark- red  mass  seemed  to  envelop  the  cattle 
upon  the  plain,  and  these  could  be  seen  running  to  and  fro,  as  if 
affrighted. 

7.  The  voice  of  Swartboy,  a Bushman  who  lived  with  Yon  Bloom, 
could  now  be  heard  crying  out,  “ Mr.  Von  Bloom  ! The  locusts  are 
coming!  the  locusts!  the  locusts!” 

8.  Swartboy  knew  them  well.  Although  he  announced  their 
approach  in  a state  of  great  exciterilent,  it  was  the  excitement  of 
joy;  for  the  Bushmen  eat  the  locusts  with  the  greatest  avidity. 

9.  The  children  laughed,  clapped  their  hands,  and  waited  with 
curiosity  until  the  locusts  should  come  nearer.  All  had  heard 
enough  of  locusts  to  know  that  they  were  only  grasshoppers,  which 
neither  bite  nor  sting.  Even  Yon  Bloom  himself  was  at  first  very 
little  concerned  about  theVn. 

10  But  suddenly  his  eye  rested  upon  his  fields  of  maize  and 
buckwheat,  upon  his  garden  of  melons  and  fruits  and  other  vege- 


" 
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the  flight  with  painful  emotions.  But  as 
half  a mile  distant,  and  appeared  to  he 
had  some  hope.  His  countenance  grew 
noticed  this,  and  were  glad,  but  said 


Now  we  will  get 


tables.  A new  alarm  seized  him.  All  his  crops  were  threatened 
witli  utter  destruction. 

11.  He  stood  watching 
the  swarm  was  still  full 
coming  no  nearer,  he  still 
brighter,  The  children 
nothing.  All  stood  silently  watching. 

12.  The  swarm  kept  extending  to  the  south;  in  fact,  it  now 
stretched  along  the  whole  western  horizon,  and  was  gradually 
getting  lower  down ; that  is,  its  top  edge  was  sinking  in  the 
heavens.  Were  the  locusts  passing  off  to  the  west?  No. 

13.  “They  are  going  to  roost  for  the  night, 
them  in  bagfuls,”  said  Swartboy,  with  a pleased  look. 

14.  The  sun  had  set.  The  cool  breeze  weakened  the  wings  of 
the  insect  travelers,  and  they  were  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night 
upon  the  trees,  bushes,  and  grass. 

15.  In  a few  minutes  the  dark  mist  that  had  hidden  the  blue 
rim  of  the  sky  was  seen  no  more;  but  the  distant  plain  looked  as 
if  a fire  had  swept  over  it. 

16.  Von  Bloom  and  his  companions  then  went  to  take  a nearer 
view.  On  approaching  the  locusts  they  beheld  a singular  sight. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  these  reddish-brown  creatures,  in 
some  spots  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  On  the  scanty  bushes 
they  were  clustered  all  over  the  leaves  and  branches,  like  swarms 
of  bees.  Not  a leaf  or  blade  of  grass  that  was  not  covered  with 
their  bodies. 

17.  They  moved  not,  but  remained  as  if  torpid  or  asleep.  The 
heavy  dews  loaded  their  wings,  and  the  cold  of  the  evening  had 
deprived  them  of  the  power  of  flight. 

18.  Von  Bloom  slept  but  little  that  night.  Anxiety  kept  him 
awake.  When  the  first  ray  of  light  appeared  he  rushed  out.  A 
strong  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  west!  He  had  no  longer  any 
hope  of  escaping  the  terrible  visitation. 

19.  In  half  an  hour  afterwards  the  sun  rose  in  African  splendor, 
and  his  hot  rays  warmed  the  host  of  locusts  into  life  and  activity. 

20.  They  began  to  crawl,  to  hop  about ; and  then,  as  if  by  one 
impulse,  myriads  rose  in  the  air.  The  breeze  drove  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  devoted  fields. 

21.  In  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  they  had  taken  wing 
they  were  dropping  by  tens  of  thousands  upon  the  fields.  Slow 
was  their  flight,  and  gentle  their  descent ; and  they  presented  the 
appearance  of  a shower  of  black  snow-  falling  in  large,  feathery 
flakes 

22.  Soon  the  ground  was  completely  covered;  every  stalk  of 
maize,  every  plant  and  bush  carried  its  hundreds.  The  great  flight 
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having  now  passed  eastward  of  the  house,  the  sun  was  again  hidden 
l>y  them,  as  if  eclipsed. 

23.  At  the  end  of  two  horn’s  Von  Bloom  looked  forth.  The 
thickest  of  t he  flight  had  passed.  The  sun  was  again  shining — but 
on  what?  No  longer  on  green  fields  and  a flowery  garden.  Around 
the  house,  on  every  side  — north,  south,  east,  and  west  — was  blaek 
desolation. 

24.  Not  a blade  of  grass,  not  a leaf,  could  be  seen.  The  very  bark 
was  stripped  from  the  trees,  which  now  stood  as  if  withered  by  the 
hand  of  God!  A fire  sweeping  the  ground  could  not  have  left  it 
more  naked  and  desolate.  The  house  stood  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 

M AVNE  HEII>. 


LESSON  com 


Cur'ry,  to  dress  leather 
De-cune',  '-oing  down. 
Fath'om-ltjs,  bottomless,  very  deep. 


Forge,  to  shape  by  heating  and  ham- 
mering. 

I Mint,  the  place  where  money  is  coined 


Pronunciation. — Ne'er  IW,  glit'ter-ing  3/;,  hid'iW  4 d,  f.mnt'nin  (fount' in)  le, 
granVe  bu,  p u ny  lli. 


T1IE  SONG  OF  STEAM. 

1.  In  the  darksome  depth  of  the  fathomless  mine 

My  tireless  arm  dotli  play, 

Where  the  rocks  ne’er  saw  the  sun’s  decline 
Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day. 

I bring  earth’s  glittering  jewels  up 
From  the  hidden  cave  below, 

And  I make  tin;  fountain’s  granite  cup 
With  a crystal  gusli  o’ertlow. 

2.  I blow  the  bellows,  I forge  the  steel, 

In  all  the  shops  of  trade; 

I hammer  the  ore,  and  turn  the  wheel, 

Where  my  arms  of  strength  are  made; 

I manage  the  furnace,  the  mill,  the  mint, 

I curry,  I spin,  I weave  ; 

And  all  the  acts  of  the  day  I print 
At  the  coming  of  the  eve. 

3.  I’ve  no  muscles  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay, 

No  bones  to  be  “laid  on  the  shelf,’'  • 

And  soon  I intend  you  may  “go  and  play,” — 

W Idle  I manage  the  world  myself. 

But  harness  me  down  with  your  iron  bands  ; 

Be  sure  of  your  curb  and  rein; 

For  I scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands, 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a chain.  o.  w.  cutter. 
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Dame,  a title  applied  to  the  mistress  of 
a family ; madam. 

Mop,  a kind  of  broom  for  cleaning  floors. 

Par'a-graph,  a section,  or  subdivision, 
of  a lesson,  or  chapter. 

Sid'mouth  (Sid'muth),  a sea  port  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sid  on  the 
southern  coast  of  England. 


Par'lia-ment,  in  Great  Britain,  the  le- 
gislature of  the  empire,  consisting  01 
the  house  of  lords  and  house  of  com- 
mons. 

Pat'tkn,  a wooden  shoe,  worn  to  keep 
the  feet  from  mud  or  water. 

Trun'dle,  to  push  with  a rolling  mo- 
tion. 


Pronunciation. — Ef'fort  9,  prog'ress  27 a,  par'lia-ment  33,  ex'a’Ment  3£, 
pat'teu  4c. 


SWEEPING  OUT  THE  ATLANTIC. 

1.  “You  sneer  at  our  efforts  to  check  the  progress  of  intemperance  You 
s^v  that  the  evils  we  fear  exist  only  in  our  imagination,  that  we  are  lighting 
windmills  and  that  people  of  sense  never  fight  windmills.  We  reply  that  the 
popular  will  is  on  our  side.  You  cannot  resist  its  movement.  You  are  try- 
ing to  sweep  out  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

2.  A youth,  coming  to  this  paragraph,  looked  tip  from  the  news- 
paper he  was  reading.  “Fight  windmills!”  repeated  lie;  “people 
of  sense  never  fight  windmills!  I should  think  not.  Sweep  out  the 
Atlantic  Ocean!  What  in  the  world  can  all  this  mean?” 

3.  His  father  noticed  his  perplexity,  and  came  to  his  relief. 
“Many  years  ago,”  said  he,  “the  house  of  lords  in  the  English 
parliament  set  their  faces  against  some  measures  of  reform  demanded 
by  the  English  people.  The  witty  Sidney  Smith,  an  English  clergy- 
man, and  a warm  friend  of  the  proposed  measures,  made  a speech  from 
which  I will  read  a short  extract.”  Taking  up  a volume,  he  read 
as  follows : — 

4.  “ The  atterupt  of  the  lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me 
very  forcibly  oi  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1 824  there  set  in 
a great  flood  upon  that  town  — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  hight  — the 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  every  thing  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion. 

5.  “In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm  Dame  Partington,  who 
lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously  pushing  away 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

6.  “The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington’s  spirit  was  up;  but  I need 
not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs. 
Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a slop  or  a puddle ; but  she  should  not  have 
meddled  with  a tempest.” 

7.  “Now,  my  son,”  continued  the  father  putting  aside  the  hook, 
“perhaps  you  understand  the  allusion  in  the  newspaper.” — “Clearly. 
It  means  that  the  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  temperance  is  as 
useless  as  Dame  Partington’s  efforts  to  sweep  out  t lie  Atlantic.  Put 


what  about  fighting  windmills  ? l'lease  to  explain  the  phrase,  of 
which  I do  not  understand  the  force. 

For  the  reply  to  (his  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  next 
lesson. 


Bri-a're-us,  the  nnme  of  a fabulous 
giant  who  was  said  to  have  a hundred 
arms. 

Bcck'i.kr,  a kind  of  shield. 

Cai'tiff,  a mean  villain. 

Don,  a title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to 
noblemen  only;  it  is  now  applied  to  all 
classes,  like  Mr  in  English. 

Lance,  a long  spear.  To  set  the  Inner 
in  the  rest  is  to  put  it  in  position  for 
charging  upon  an  enemy. 

Pronunciation. — C e r-  v 


K n i c h t-e  r it  a n t , ( from  knight,  and  Lat- 
in errans,  wandering,)  a knight  going 
about  tho  world  in  search  of  adven- 
tures. 

Mu-ta  tion,  change. 

M i: t-  v morfh'ose,  to  change  into  a dif 
ferent  form,  to  transform. 

%H  'rk,  (n  contraction  of  esquire,  from 
the  old  French  word  eseu , a shield,)  a 
shield-bearer,  or  armor-bearer,  an  at 
tendant  on  a knight. 


sunciation. — Cer-vnn'tes,  SanV/to  (not  san'ko),  ad-ventt/re  17 
win /'mill  32c,  db-cern'  33,  at  tacked’  (not  at-tact'ed)  326, 
wont  (wuntj,  length  25,  lto-zi-nan'tc. 

A FIGHT  WITH  THE  WINDMILLS. 


and  18, 


1.  The  youth  and  his  father  were  sitting  in  the  library.  “This  < 
book,”  said  the  father,  taking  up  a copy  of  Don  Quixote,  “was  j 
written  by  Cervantes,  a Spanish  author,  who  lived  about  three  1 
hundred  years  ago.  In  his  time  there  were  a great  many  books 
containing  absurd  stories  of  knights-errant,  telling  how  they  went 
about  the  world,  conquering  enormous  giants  and  dragons,  and  other 
like  follies. 
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2.  To  destroy  the  taste  for  these  works.  Cervantes  wrote  this  5 

book,  in  which  he  ridicules  such  absurdities.  The  hero  of  the  work  ? 
is  a Spanish  gentleman,  called  Don  Quixote,  who  is  represented  as  j 
having  read  these  books  so  much  that  he  became  crazy  on  the  sub-  5 
ject,  and  imagined  himself  a knight-errant.  \ 

3.  He  accordingly  determined  to  arm  himself,  and  go  in  search  of  ; 

such  adventures  as  he  had  read  of  in  the  works  of  knight-errantry. 
As  knights-errant  were  represented  in  his  books  as  accompanied  by 
squires,  he  induced  a simple-minded  laborer,  named  Sancho  Panza,  5 
to  go  with  him  as  his  squire.  1 

4.  When  all  their  arrangements  had  been  made,  these  two  set  out,  ; 

Don  Quixote  mounted  on  a lean  horse,  which  he  called  Eozinante,  < 
and  Sancho  Panza  on  a dappled  donkey.  They  had  traveled  but  a ; 
short  distance  when  they  met*  with  their  first  adventure.  The  $ 
father  then  proceeded  to  read  from  the  book.  \ 


5.  “ They  saw  on  the  plain  before  them  thirty  or  forty  windmills.  As  soon 
as  Don  Quixote  espied  them  he  said  to  his  squire,  ‘Fortune  disposes  our  af- 
fairs better  than  we  ourselves  could  have  desired.  Look  yonder,  friend  Sancho 
Panza,  where  you  may  discover  somewhat  more  than  thirty  monstrous  {Hants, 
with  whom  I intend  to  fight  and  take  away  all  their  lives,  and  with  whose 
spoils  we  will  begin  to  enrich  ourselves:  for  it  is  lawful  war  and  doing  God 
service  to  take  away  so  wicked  a generation  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 1 

6.  1,1  What  giants?’ said  Sancho  Panza. — ‘ Those  you  see  yonder,’  answered 
his  master, ‘with  those  long  arms,  for  some  of  them  are  wont  to  have  them 
almost  of  the  length  of  six  miles.’ — ‘Consider,  sir,’ answered  Sancho.  ‘ that 
those  which  appear  yonder  are  not  giants,  but  windmills,  and  what  seem  to  be 
arms  are  the  sails,  which,  whirled  about  by  the  wind,  make  the  millstone  go.’ 

7.  “ • One  may  easily  see,’  answered  Don  Quixote, 1 that  you  are  not  versed 
in  the  business  of  adventures.  Those  are  giants,  and,  if  you  are  afraid,  get 
aside  and  pray,  whilst  I engage  with  them  in  a fierce  and  unequal  combat.’ 

8.  “So  saying,  he  clapped  spurs  to  Rozinante,  without  minding  the  cries  his 
squire  sent  after  him,  assuring  him  that  those  he  went  to  assault  were,  without 
all  doubt,  windmills,  and  not  giants. 

9.  “But  Don  Quixote  was  so  fully  possessed  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
giants  that  he  neither  heard  the  outcries  of  his  squire  Sancho,  nor  discerned 
what  thev  were ; but  went  on.  crying  out  aloud,  1 Fly  not,  ye  Cowards  and  vile 
caitiffs,  for  it  is  a single  knight  who  assaults  you.’ 

10.  “Now  the  wind  rose  a little,  and  the  great  sails  began  to  move,  which 
Don  Quixote  perceiving,  he  said.  * Well,  though  you  should  move  more  arms 
than  the  giant  Briareus,  you  shall  pay  for  it.’ 

11.  “ So  saying,  being  well  covered  with  his  buckler,  and  setting  his  lance 
in  the  rest,  he  rushed  on  as  fast  as  Rozinante  could  gallop,  and  attacked  the 
near  st  mill. 

12.  “When  he  had  run  his  lance  into  the  sail  the  wind  whirled  the  sail 
about  with  such  violence  that  it  broke  the  lance  into  shivers,  dragging  horse 
and  rider  after  it,  and  tumbling  them  over  and  over  on  the  plain  in  very  evil 
plight. 

13.  “Sancho  Panza  hastened  to  his  assistance  as  fast  as  his  donkey  could 
carrv  him.  When  he  came  up  to  Don  Quixote  he  found  him  unable  to  stir, 
so  violent  was  the  blow  he  and  Rozinatre  had  received  in  falling. 

14  ‘“Dapple  is  my  witness,’  quoth  Sancho,  ‘that  I warned  you  to  have  a 
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care  of  what  you  did.  for  that  thoso  things  were  nothing  hut  windmills.  And 
nobody  could  mistake  them  but  one  that  had  windmills  in  his  head.’ 

15.  “‘Pence,  friend  Sancho,’  answered  Don  Quixote,  ‘for  matters  of  war  are 
of  all  others  the  most  subject  to  continual  mutation.  Now,  1 verily  believe, 
and  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  an  enchanter  has  metamorphosed  these  giants 
into  windmills,  on  purpose  to  deprive  me  of  the  glory  of  vanquishing  them. 
But  when  lie  has  done  li is  worst  his  wicked  arts  will  avail  hut  little  against 
the  goodness  of  my  sword.’ 

16.  •“  I hope,  m truth,  it  may  prove  so,’  answered  Sancho  Panzn ; nnd,  help- 
ing him  to  rise,  he  mounted  him  again  upon  Hozinanto,  who  was  hnlf-shoulder- 
slipped.” 

17.  When  the  father  had  finished  reading  t his  passage  lie  said, 
“ When  any  one  imagines  danger  in  what  is  innocent,  and  conjures 
up  enemies  where  there  are  none,  we  say  that  he  is  fighting  wind- 
mills. lie  is  like  to  be  worsted  in  the  battle.” 


LESSON  CCVi. 

Boot'i.ess,  unavailing,  useless.  I Bower, place  of  repose  nnd  ease. 

Pronunciation'. — ylyo  33,  put  33,  morn'ing  12,  a 31,  tho  31,  and  2t). 

“EARLY  TO  BED,  AND  EARLY  TO  RISE.” 

1.  “Early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise: — ” 

Aye,  note  it  down  in  your  brain  ; 

For  it  helps  to  make  the  foolish  wise, 

And  uproots  the  weeds  of  pain. 

Ye  who  are  walking  on  thorns  of  care, 

Who  sigh  l’or  a softer  bower, 

Try  what  can  be  done  in  the  morning  sun, 

And  make  use  of  the  early  hour. 

2.  F nil  many  a day  forever  is  lost 

By  delaying  its  work  till  to-morrow; 

The  minutes  of  sloth  have  often  cost 
Long  years  of  bootless  sorrow. 

And  ye  who  would  win  the  lasting  wealth 
Of  content  and  peaceful  power, 

Ye  who  would  couple  labor  and  health, 

Must  begin  at  the  early  hour. 

3.  Oh!  pleasure  and  rest  are  most  easily  found 

When  we  start  through  morning’s  gate 
To  sum  up  our  figures,  or  plow  up  our  ground, 

And  weave  out  the  web  of  fate. 

The  eye  looks  bright,  and  tho  heart  keeps  light, 

And  man  holds  the  conqueror’s  power, 

When,  ready  and  brave,  he  chains  time  as  his  slave, 

By  the  help  of  the  early  hour.  anonymous. 
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Be -siege',  to  surround  with  armed  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  to  sur- 
render, either  by  famine  or  by  violent 
attacks. 

Ca  the'dral,  the  principal  church  in  a 
diocese,  or  bishop’s  jurisdiction. 

Or'i.e-a\s,  a large  city  in  the  interior  of 
France. 


Dau'phin,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  King  of  France,  the  presumptive 
heir  of  the  crown. 

Rheims  (Rcemz),  an  ancient  city  of 
France,  the  cathedral  of  which  is  otic 
of  the  most  splendid  Gothic  structures 
in  Europe. 

Squire,  an  attendant  on  a noble  warrior. 
33,  fig'ure  16,  bade  33,  lin'ger-iug  34. 


Pronunciation. — Lor-raine',  heard 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

IP  a rt  Jf  i r s t . 

1.  In  the  year  1429,  France  had  been  almost  entirely  conquered 
by  the  English.  It  was  customary  to  crown  the  kings  of  France  at 
llheims;  but  this  place  at  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  English,  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  could  not  go  there  to  be 
crowned. 

2.  The  Dauphin  was  so  poor  that  it  is  said  a shoemaker  refused 
to  sell  him  a pair  of  boots  upon  credit.  Orleans  was  the  only 
remaining  town  of  importance  in  his  possession,  and  this  was  be- 
sieged by  the  English. 

3.  The  French  had  defended  this  city  for  some  time;  but  they 
were  now  about  to  surrender  it.  The  Dauphin  was  preparing  to 
fly  to  some  other  country  when  relief  came  from  an  unexpected 
source. 

4.  In  a remote  village,  among  some  wild  hills  in  the  province  of 
Lorraine,  lived  a country  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  at  this  time  about 
twenty  years  old. 

5.  She  had  been  a solitary  girl  from  her  childhood.  She  had 
often  tended  sheep  and  cattle  for  whole  days  in  remote  places  where 
no  human  figure  was  seen  and  no  human  voice  heard.  She  had  often 
knelt,  for  hours  together,  in  the  gloomy,  empty  little  village  chapel, 
looking  up  at  the  altar  and  at  the  dim  lamp  burning  before  it,  till 
she  fancied  that  she  saw  shadowy  figures  standing  there,  and  even 
that  she  heard  them  speak  to  her. 

6.  The  people  in  that  part  of  France  were  very  ignorant  and 
superstitious.  They  easily  believed  that  Joan  saw  strange  sights, 
and  whispered  among  themselves  that  angels  and  spirits  talked  to 
her. 

7.  At  last  Joan  told  her  father  that  she  had  one  day  been  sur- 
prised by  a great  unearthly  light,  and  had  afterward  heard  solemn 
voices  saying,  “Joan,  thou  art  appointed  by  Heaven  to  go  and  help 
the  Dauphin!)”  She  almost  always  heard  them  while  the  chapel- 
bells  were  ringing. 
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8.  Her  father,  somewhat  wiser  than  his  neighbors,  said,  “1  tell  ; 
thee,  Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy.  Thou  hadst  better  have  a kind  husband  ? 
to  take  care  of  thee,  girl,  and  work  to  employ  thy  mind.” 

!).  But  Joan  told  him,  in  reply,  that  she  had  taken  a vow  never  5 
to  have  a husband,  and  that  she  must  go  as  Heaven  had  directed  - 
her,  to  help  the  Dauphin. 

10.  It  happened  that,  while  Joan’s  disorder  was  at  this  point,  a ; 
party  of  the  Dauphin’s  enemies  found  their  way  into  the  village,  and  ; 
burned  the  chapel,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitants.  The  cruelties  ^ 
she  saw  committed  touched  Joan’s  heart  and  made  her  worse. 

11.  She  said  that  the  voices  and  figures  were  now  continuallv  J 
with  her.  They  told  her  she  was  the  girl  who,  according  to  an  old  i 
prophecy,  was  to  deliver  France;  that  she  must  go  and  help  the  \ 
Dauphin,  and  must  remain  with  him  till  he  should  be  crowned  at  j 
Kheims.  They  told  her  that  she  must  travel  a long  way  to  a certain  ; 
nobleman, who  would  bring  her  into  the  Dauphin's  presence. 

12.  She  set  out  to  find  this  lord.  As  her  father  would  not  go 
with  her,  still  saying,  “Joan,  it  is  thy  fancy,”  she  was  accompanied 
by  an  uncle,  a poor  village  wheelwright,  who  believed  in  the  reality 
of  her  visions. 

13.  After  traveling  a great  distance  over  a rough  country  full  of 
enemies  and  robbers,  they  came  to  where  the  nobleman  was.  When 
he  learned  that  a peasant  girl  wished  to  see  him  because  she  was 
commanded  to  help  the  Dauphin  and  save  France  he  burst  into  a 
laugh,  and  bade  the  attendants  send  the  girl  away. 

14.  But  he  soon  heard  so  much  about  her  lingering  in  the  town, 
and  praying  in  the  churches,  and  seeing  visions,  that  he  sent  tor  her 
and  questioned  her. 

15.  After  the  examination  lie  thought  it  worth  while  to  send  her 
on  to  the  Dauphin.  So  lie  bought  her  a horse  and  a sword,  and 
gave  her  two  squires  to  conduct  her. 

1G.  As  the  voices  had  told  Joan  that  she  was  to  wear  a man’s 
dress,  she  now  put  one  on,  and  girded  her  sword  to  her  side,  and 
bound  spurs  to  her  heels.  She  then  mounted  her  horse,  and  rode 
away  with  her  squires,  her  uncle  staring  at  her  in  wonder  till  she 
was  out  of  sight.  \ 

17.  When  she  arrived  at  the  place  in  which  the  Dauphin  was,  I 
she  was,  after  some  hesitation,  admitted  into  his  presence.  She  is  $ 
said  to  have  pointed  him  out  immediately,  though  she  had  never  t 
seen  him  before,  and  he  had  chosen  a dress  to  deceive  her.  The  { 
Dauphin  also  declared  that  she  told  him  secrets  known  to  himself  ; 
only. 

18.  She  said  there  was  in  a certain  cathedral  of  Saint  Catharine  > 
a very  old  sword,  marked  with  crosses  on  the  blade,  and  that  Saint  5 
Catharine  had  ordered  her  to  wear  it.  Nobody  knew  anything  of  j 
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this  old  sword;  but  the  cathedral  being  immediately  examined,  there, 
sure  enough,  the  sword  was  found. 

19.  The  Dauphin  then  required  a number  of  grave  priests  and 
bishops  to  give  him  their  opinion  whether  the  girl  derived  her  power 
from  good  spirits  or  from  evil  spirits.  These  decided  that  Joan  of 
Arc  was  inspired  from  Heaven. 

20.  This  circumstance  put  new  heart  into  the  soldiers  of  the 
Dauphin,  while  the  English  soldiers  were  dispirited,  believing  that 
Joan  was  a witch. 


LESSON  CCVII1. 


e-lea'guer,  to  besiege. 
urn'ish.  to  polish  by  rubbing. 

Cru'ci-fix,  a cross  on  which  is  fastened 
a figure  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Fag'ot,  a bundle  of  sticks  for  fuel. 

Fri'ar,  a monk,  a member  of  a religious 
order  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

Her'e-sy,  a denial  of  some  of  the  es- 
sential doctrines  of  Christianity. 


Rou'en  ( Roo'en ),  an  ancient  city  of 
France  on  the  river  Seine. 

Scale,  to  climb. 

Seine  ( Sane ),  a river  of  France.  Faris 
and  Rouen  are  situated  on  this  river. 
The  city  of  Havre  is  at  its  mouth. 
Sor'ce-ry,  magic,  witchcraft. 

Trench,  a deep  ditch  cut  to  interrupt 
the  approach  of  an  enemy. 


Pronunciation.  — ifn'glish  33,  glit':er-ing  3A,  at  tack'  3 24,  Mi'cba-el  (three 
syllables),  hund'/ed  11,  ev'er-y  34,  cap'Sfne  16  and  18,  sAriek'ing  23. 


JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Part  cSrronl. 

1.  Joan  now  took  horse  again,  and  rode  on  to  Orleans.  She  was 
mounted  on  a white  war-horse,  and  was  clad  with  a suit  of  glitter- 
ing armor,  having  in  her  belt  the  old  sword  from  the  cathedral 
newly  burnished. 

2.  With  a white  flag  carried  before  her,  she  appeared  before  Or- 
leans, at  the  head  of  a great  body  of  troops,  who  were  escorting 
provisions  of  all  kinds  to  the  starving  inhabitants  of  the  beleaguered 
city. 

3.  When  the  people  on  the  walls  beheld  her  they  cried  out,  “The 
Maid  is  come!  ThcJYIaid  of  the  Prophecy  is  come  to  deliver  us!” 

4.  The  sight  of  the  Maid  fighting  at  the  head  of  her  countrymen 
made  the  French  so  bold,  and  so  much  disheartened  the  English,  that 
the  French  troops  got  into  the  town  with  provisions,  and  Orleans 
was  saved. 

5.  Joan,  henceforth  called  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  remained  within 
the  walls  for  a few  days,  and  sent  letters  to  the  English  commander, 
ordering  him  and  his  soldiers  to  depart  according  to  the  will  of 
Heaven. 

G.  As  the  English  general  refused  to  go,  she  again  mounted  her 
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white  war-horse,  and  ordered  her  white  banner  to  advance.  The 
besiegers  held  a bridge  with  some  strong  towers  on  it  ; and  here  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  attacked  them. 

7.  She  planted  a scaling-ladder  with  her  own  hands,  and  mounted 
a tower-wall.  Rut  she  was  struck  in  the  neck  by  an  English  arrow, 
and  fell  into  the  trench.  She  was  carried  away,  and  the  arrow  was 
taken  out. 

8.  During  the  operation  she  screamed  with  the  pain  as  any  other 
girl  might  have  done;  but  presently  she  said  the  Voices  were  speak- 
ing to  her  and  soothing  her  to  rest.  After  a while  she  rose,  and 
was  again  foremost  in  the  light. 

1).  When  the  English,  who  had  seen  her  fall  and  supposed  her  to 
be  dead,  saw  her  lighting  again,  they  were  troubled  with  the  strang- 
est fears.  Some  of  them  cried  out  that  they  beheld  Saint  Michael  on 
a white  horse — probably  Joan  herself — fighting  for  the  French. 
The  English  lost  the  bridge,  and  the  next  day  left  the  place. 

10.  The  English  retired  to  a town  a few  miles  off.  Here  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  besieged  them,  and  took  the  general  prisoner.  As 
the  white  banner  scaled  the  wall  she  was  struck  on  the  head  with 
a stone,  and  again  tumbled  down  into  a ditch.  As  she  lay  there 
she  cried,  “On,  on,  my  countrymen!  Fear  nothing;  for  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  them  into  our  hands!” 

11.  After  this  success  several  other  places  which  had  held  out 
against  the  Dauphin  were  delivered  up  without  a battle.  She  defeated 
the  remainder  of  the  English  army,  and  set  up  her  victorious  white 
banner  on  a field  where  twelve  hundred  Englishmen  lay  dead. 

12.  She  now  urged  the  Dauphin  to  proceed  to  Rlicims  and  be 
crowned.  They  set  forth  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  Rheims.  In  a large  assembly  of  people  in  the  great  cathedral 
the  Dauphin  was  crowned  Charles  the  Seventh. 

13.  There  the  Maid,  who  with  her  white  banner  stood  beside  the 
king  in  that  hour  of  his  triumph,  kneeled  down  on  the  pavement  at 
his  feet,  and  said,  with  tears,  that  what  she  had  been  sent  to  do  was 
done,  and  now  she  asked  leave  to  return  home. 

14.  Rut  the  king  said,  “No  !”  lie  ennobled  her  and  her  family, 
giving  her  the  income  of  a count.  Still  many  a time  she  prayed 
the  king  to  let  her  go  home.  Once  she  even  took  off  her  bright 
armor  and  hung  it  up  in  a church,  meaning  never  to  wear  it  again  ; 
but  the  king  won  her  back  — while  she  was  of  any  use  to  him  — 
and  so  she  went  on  to  her  doom. 

15.  The  Voices  had  now  become  contradictory  and  confused,  so 
that  they  said  sometimes  one  thing,  and  sometimes  another,  the 
Maid  losing  credit  every  day.  In  a battle  at  Paris,  being  again 
struck  down  into  the  ditch,  she  was  abandoned  by  the  whole  army, 
and  crawled  out  as  she  could. 
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16.  Joan  accidentally  broke  the  old  sword,  and  some  said  her 
power  was  broken  with  it.  Finally,  at  a certain  siege,  in  which 
she  did  valiant  service,  she  was  basely  left  alone  in  a retreat.  She 
faced  about  and  fought  to  the  last ; but  an  archer  pulled  her  off  her 
horse. 

17.  Oh,  the  uproar  that  was  made,  and  the  thanksgivings  that 
were  sung,  about  the  capture  of  this  one  poor  country  girl!  She 
was  bought  by  the  king  of  England,  and  her  own  countrymen 
caused  her  to  be  prosecuted  for  sorcery  and  heresy. 

18.  She  was  examined,  and  cross-examined,  and  re-examined,  and 
worried  into  saying  any  thing  and  every  thing.  Sixteen  times  she 
was  brought  out  and  shut  up  again,  and  worried,  and  entrapped, 
and  argued  with,  till  she  was  heart-sick  of  the  dreary  business. 

19.  On  the  last  occasion  of  this  kind,  she  was  brought  into  a 
burial-place  dismally  decorated  with  a scaffold  and  a stake  and 
fagots  and  an  executioner,  and  a pulpit  with  a friar  therein,  having 
an  awful  sermon  ready. 

20.  Even  in  this  state  of  things  the  poor  girl  honored  the  mean 
king  who  had  used  her  for  his  purposes  and  then  basely  abandoned 
her.  Regardless  of  reproaches  heaped  upon  herself,  she  spoke  out 
courageously  for  him. 

21.  At  last,  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  to  death.  And  in 

the  market-place  of  Rouen,  this  shrieking  girl,  holding  a crucifix  in 
her  hands,  and  calling  on  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  and  smoke, 
was  burned  to  ashes.  Her  last  audible  word  was  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Her  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river  Seine ; but  they  will  rise  against 
her  murderers  on  the  last  day.  Charles  dickens. 


LESSON  CCIX 
SUNSET. 


Bkhind  that  western  hill 
How  bright  the  sun  declines, 
As  over  city,  lake,  and  plain 
Its  parting  radiance  shines  ! 

The  clouds  above  its  bed 
In  purple  glorv  wait, 

As  if  they  were  the  open  bars 
Of  heaven’s  resplendent  gate. 

How  all  things  whisper,  “ Peace,” 
Frommeadow,  stream,  and  hill  1 
The  patient  kine  reposing  stand, 
The  very  leaves  are  still. 


4.  A moment,  and  the  sun, 

Beneath  whose  crimson  glow 
Such  beauty  and  delight  are  shed, 
Shall  sink  that  hili  below. 

5.  Yet  all  around  his  track 

The  sky  shall  long  be  bright, 
And  not  a cloud  above  his  couch 
Shall  hang  unbathed  in  light. 

6.  Thus  shall  die  Christian  die; 

So  bright  his  smile  appear 
That  grief  itself  shall  be  illumed, 
And  love  shall  cast  out  fear. 
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LESSON  CC'X. 


Clah'or,  noise,  uproar. 

Glkk,  joy,  imminent. 

Icb'iikkg,  ( ice , ami  berg,  a hill,)  a hill, 
or  mountain,  of  ice. 

.Moon' land,  a tract  of  low,  watery 
ground. 


Sic'nai.,  a sign  that  gives  notice.  When 
a ship  is  in  distress  guns  arc  fired  to 
give  notico  that  help  is  needed.  This 
is  sometimes  answered  by  another 
signal,  if  there  are  any  in  a condition 
to  give  assistance. 


Pronunciation. — Chirr' ful  22,  chil'd/vn  II,  fear'ful  22,  tit riek  23,  des'o-lato  2d. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 

1.  Throw  more  logs  upon  the  fire! 

We  have  need  of  a cheerful  light, 

And  close  round  the  hearth  let  us  gather, 

For  the  wind  has  risen  to-night. 

With  the  mournful  sound  of  its  wailing 
It  has  checked  the  children’s  glee, 

And  it  calls  with  a louder  clamor 
Than  the  clamor  of  the  sea. 

JIark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind! 

2.  Let  us  listen  to  what  it  is  saying, 

Let  us  hearken  to  where  it  has  been  ; 

For  it  tells,  in  its  terrible  crying, 

Of  the  fearful  sights  it  has  seen. 

It  has  been  on  the  field  of  battle, 

Where  the  dying  and  wounded  lie! 

And  it  brings  tiie  last  groan  they  uttered, 

And  the  ravenous  vulture’s  cry. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind ! 

3.  It  has  been  on  the  desolate  ocean, 

When  the  lightning  struck  the  mast; 

It  has  heard  the  cry  of  the  drowning, 

W ho  sank  as  it  hurried  past. 

The  words  of  despair  and  anguish 
That  were  heard  by  no  living  ear, 

The  gun  that  no  signal  answered  — 

It  brings  them  ail  to  us  here. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind! 

4.  It  has  been  where  the  icebergs  were  meeting, 

And  closing  with  fearful  crash  ; 

On  the  shore  where  no  footsteps  have  wandered 
It  has  heard  the  waters  dash. 

It  has  swept  through  the  gloomy  forest. 

Where  the  sled  was  urged  to  its  speed, 

Where  the  howling  wolves  were  rushing 
On  the  track  of  the  panting  steed. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  ! 
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5.  Then  throw  more  logs  on  the  fire, 

Since  the  air  is  bleak  and  cold, 

And  the  children  are  drawing  niglier, 
For  the  tales  that  the  wind  has  told. 

So  closer  and  closer  gather 

Round  the  red  and  crackling  light; 
And  rejoice  (while  the  wind  is  blowing) 
We  are  safe  and  warm  to-night ! 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  the  wind  ! 


LESSON  CCXI. 


An'them,  a song  of  exultation. 

Ban-dan'na,  a kind  of  handkerchief, 
usually  red  or  blue  with  white  spots. 

Broad'way,  the  name  of  the  principal 
street  in  New  York. 

Di-lap'i-da  ted,  (Latin  di,  asunder,  and 
and  lapis,  a stone,  referring  originally 


to  stone  buildings,)  fallen  into  decay, 
gone  to  ruin. 

Ex-ult'ing,  (Latin  exulto,  to  leap  up,) 
leaping  for  joy,  rejoicing  greatly,  tri- 
umphant. 

Ju'bi-lant,  rejoicing,  shouting  with  joy. 

Ju'bi-lee,  season  of  great  rejoicing. 


Pronunciation. — Il-lu'min  a-ted  16,  cir'eu-la-ted  16,  w/tarf,  32e,  sud'den  4 d,  s 

ex-ult'ing  28,  Con-nect'i  cut  33,  FebVu-a  ry  10.  5 

THE  RETURN  OF  PEACE. 

1.  In  June,  1812,  the  United.  States  declared  war  against  Great  I 
Britain.  This  war  interfered  so  much  with  commerce  that  during  ^ 
its  continuance  numbers  of  merchant-vessels  lay  idle  in  the  liar-  5 
bors.  A treaty  of  peace  was  signed  in  December,  1814. 

2.  In  those  days  no  steamships  nor  telegraphs  were  in  existence, 
and  the  news  of  the  treaty  did  not  reach  New -York  till  the  11th  of 
February,  1815.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening 
that  the  tidings  circulated  through  the  city. 

3.  In  half  an  hour  after  the  news  reached  the  wharf  Broadway 
was  one  living  sea  of  shouting,  rejoicing  people.  “Peace!  peace! 
peace!  ” was  the  deep,  harmonious,  universal  anthem.  The  rigors 
of  a winter  night  could  not  chill  the  popular  enthusiasm. 

4.  The  whole  spectacle  was  eidivened  by  a sudden  inspiration. 
Somebody  came  with  a torch  : the  bright  idea  passed  into  a thousand 
brains.  In  a few  minutes,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  were  marching  about  with  candles,  lamps,  torches  — making 
the  jubilant  street  appear  like  a gay  and  gorgeous  procession.  Huge 
bonfires  crackled  and  blazed  at  the  corners. 

5.  The  whole  night  Broadway  sang  its  song  of  “ Peace!  ” Old 
enemies  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms ; every  house  was  in  a revel ; 
every  heart  seemed  melted  by  a joy  which  banished  all  evil  thought 
and  feeling. 

6.  Nobody  asked,  that  happy  night,  what  were  the  terms  of  the 
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treaty;  we  had  got  peace  — that  was  enough ! I moved  about  for 
hours  in  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  people,  not  being  aware  that 
I had  opened  my  lips.  The  next  morning  I found  that  I was  hoarse 
from  having  joined  in  the  exulting  cry  of  “Peace!  peace!” 

7.  Tne  next  day,  Sunday,  all  the  churches  sent  up  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  joyous  tidings.  I set  out  in  the  stage-coach 
on  Monday  morning  for  Connecticut.  All  along  the  road  the 
people  came  out  of  their  houses,  and  saluted  us  with  swinging  of 
hats  and  cries  of  rejoicing. 

8.  At  one  place,  in  a rather  lonesome  part  of  the  road,  a school- 
master came  oat  with  the  whole  school  at  his  heels  to  ask  us  if  the 
news  was  true.  We  told  him  it  was;  whereupon  he  tied  his  ban- 
danna pocket-handkerchief  to  a broom,  swung  it  aloft,  and  the 
whole  school  shouted,  “Peace!  peace!” 

!).  At  all  our  stopping-places  the  people  were  gathered  to  rejoice 
in  the  good  tidings.  At  one  little  tavern  I looked  into  a room  by 
chance,  the  door  being  open,  and  there  I saw  the  good-wife,  with  a 
chubby  boy  in  her  lap  — both  in  a perfect  gale  of  merriment — the 
child  crying  out,  “ Peath  ! peath!  ” Oh,  ye  makers  of  war,  reflect 
upon  this  heart-felt  verdict  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  peace! 

10.  We  arrived  at  New -Haven  in  the  evening,  and  found  it  il- 
luminated; the  next  day  I reached  Hartford,  and  there  was  a grand 
illumination  there.  The  news  spread  over  the  country,  carrying 
with  it  a wave  of  shouts  and  rejoicings. 

1 1.  Boston  became  clamorous  with  pealing  bells;  the  schools  had 
a jubilee;  the  shipping,  rotting  at  the  dilapidated  wharves,  got  out 
their  dusty  flags;  and  these — ragged  and  forlorn  — now  flapped 
merrily  in  the  breeze.  At  night  the  city  flamed  far  and  wide,  tell- 
ing the  glorious  tale  even  to  Cape  Cod.  So  spread  the  news  over 
the  country,  everywhere  carrying  joy  to  every  heart. 


LESSON  CCXII. 


Am'ple,  lnrfie,  spacious 

Fi'nal,  last,  puttin';  an  end  to  any  thin" 

Fra'grant,  sweet-aniellin",  odorous. 


Lay.  son". 

Kk  clink',  to  lean,  to  rest,  repose. 
Ke-ply',  to  answer. 


Pronunciation. — Blcss'crt  113,  hc-nen'/i'  15,  ehil'drai  11,  put  33,  pret'ty  33, 
wid'oiced  6,  ere  33. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 

1.  It  was  a blessed  summer  day  ; 

The  floweret  bloomed,  the  air  was  mild ; 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay, 
And  every  thing  in  nature  smih-d. 
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2.  In  pleasant  thought  I wandered  on 

Beneath  the  deep  wood’s  ample  shade, 
Till  suddenly  I came  upon 

Two  children  that  had  hither  strayed. 

3.  Just  at  an  aged  birch-tree’s  foot 

A little  boy  and  girl  reclined  ; 

His  hand  in  hers  she  kindly  put; 

And  then  I saw  the  boy  was  blind  ! 


4.  “ Dear  Mary,  ” said  the  poor  blind  boy, 

“ That  little  bird  sings  very  long  ; 

Say,  do  you  see  him  in  Ins  joy  ? 

And  is  he  pretty  as  his  song  ? ” 

5.  “ Yes,  Edward,  yes,  ” replied  the  maid, 

“ I see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree.” 

The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 

“ Sister,  I wish  that  I could  see.” 

6.  “ Yet  I the  fragrant  flower  can  smell, 

And  I can  feel  the  green  leafs  shade, 

And  I can  hear  the  notes  that  swell 

From  these  dear  birds  that  God  has  made. 

7.  “ So,  sister,  God  is  kind  to  me, 

Though  sight,  alas!  He  has  not  given. 

But  tell  me,  are  there  any  blind 

Among  the  children  up  in  heaven  ? ” 

8.  “No,  dearest  Edward,  there  all  see  ! 

But  wherefore  ask  a thing  so  odd  ? ” — 

“Oh  ! Mary,  He’s  so  good  to  me, 

I thought  I’d  like  to  look  at  God.” 

9.  Ere  long,  disease  its  hand  had  laid 

On  that  dear  boy  so  meek  and  mild  ; 

His  widowed  mother  wept,  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

1 0.  He  felt  the  warm  tears  on  his  face, 

And  said,  “ Oh  ! never  wee])  for  me  ; 

I’m  going  to  a bright,  bright  place, 

Where,  Mary  says,  I God  shall  see. 

11.  “ And  there  you’ll  come,  dear  Mary,  too; 

And  mother,  when  you  get  up  there 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that ’t  is  you, — 

You  know  I never  saw  you  here.” 

12.  He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smiled,  * 

Until  the  final  blow  was  given, 

When  God  took  up  that  poor  blind  child, 

And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven,  dr.  hawkf.s. 
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LESSON  CCXIII. 

A-date',  to  decrease,  to  become  loss  in  llcii'nun,  uproar,  tumult. 

strength.  Pue-dic'a-ment,  condition,  stnto. 

At  tacii',  to  bind,  fasten.  I Tek  iuk'ic,  dreadful,  causing  terror. 

E-lapse', to  glide  by,  to  pass  away.  | Tiiact'a-ule,  manageable,  obedient. 


; Pronunciation. — Ex  /itiust'cd  32c,  n-bate'  2a,  the  31,  por'cii-pino  16,  to'ward  20A 
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FIRE  IX  A FOREST. 

1.  Wk  were  one  night  sound  asleep  in  our  cabin,  when,  about 
two  hours  before  day,  t lie  snorting  of  horses  and  lowing  of  cattle 
suddenly  awakened  us. 

2.  I took  my  rifle,  and  went  to  the  door  to  see  what  beast  had 
caused  the  hubbub,  when  I was  struck  by  the  glare  of  light  reflected 
on  till  the  trees  as  far  as  I could  see  through. the  woods.  My  horses 
were  leaping  about,  snorting  loudly;  the  cattle  ran  among  them  with 
their  tails  raised  straight  over  their  backs. 

3.  On  going  to  the  back  of  the  house  I plainly  heard  the  crackling 
made  by  t he  burning  brushwood,  and  saw  t lie  flames  coming  toward 
us  in  a far-extended  line.  I ran  to  the  house,  told  my  wife  to  dress 
herself  and  the  child  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  take  the  little  mon- 
ey we  had,  while  I managed  to  catch  and  saddle  two  of  the  best 
horses. 

4.  All  this  was  done  in  a very  short  time.  We  then  mounted 
and  made  oil’  from  the  lire.  My  daughter,  who  was  then  a small 
child,  I took  in  one  arm.  I looked  back  and  saw  that  the  frightful 
blaze  had  already  laid  hold  of  the  house. 

5.  By  good  luck,  there  was  a horn  attached  to  my  hunting-clothes  ; 
and  I blew  it,  to  bring  after  us,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of  my  live- 
stock, as  well  as  the  dogs.  The  cattle  followed  for  a while  ; but, 
before  an  hour  had  elapsed  they  all  ran,  as  if  mad,  through  the 
woods,  and  that  was  the  last  of  them. 

6.  My  dogs,  too,  although  at  all  other  times  extremely  tractable, 
ran  after  the  deer  that  in  herds  sprang  before  us  as  if  fully  aware  of 
the  death  that  was  so  rapidly  approaching.  We  heard  blasts  from 
the  horns  of  our  neighbors,  and  knew  that  they  were  in  the  same 
predicament. 

7.  I thought  of  a large  lake,  some  miles  off,  which  might  possibly 
check  the  flames  ; and,  urging  my  wife  to  whip  up  her  horse,  we  set 
off  at  full  speed,  making  the  best  way  we  could  over  the  fallen  trees 
and  the  brush-heaps,  which  lay  like  so  many  articles  placed  on  pur- 
pose to  keep  up  the  terrific  fires  that  advanced  with  a broad  front 
upon  us. 

8.  By  this  time,  we  could  feel  the  heat;  and  we  were  afraid  every 
instant  that  our  horses  would  drop.  A singular  kind  of  breeze  was 
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passing  over  our  heads,  and  the  glare  of  the  atmosphere  outshone 
the  daylight. 

9.  I was  sensible  of  a slight  faintness,  and  my  wife  looked  pale. 
The  heat  had  produced  such  a flush  in  the  child’s  face  that,  when 
she  turned  toward  either  of  us,  our  grief  and  perplexity  were  greatly 
increased. 

10.  Ten  miles  are  soon  gone  over  on  swift  horses ; but,  notwith- 
standing this,  our  hearts  failed  us  when,  covered  with  sweat  and  quite 
exhausted,  we  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake.  The  heat  of  the 
smoke  was  insufferable  ; and  sheets  of  blazing  fire  flew  over  us  in  a 
manner  beyond  belief. 

11.  We  reached  the  shore,  however,  coasted  the  lake  for  a while, 
and  got  round  to  the  lee-side.  There  we  gave  up  our  horses,  which 
we  never  saw  again.  Down  we  plunged  among  the  rushes  by  the 
edge  of  the  water,  and  laid  ourselves  flat.  The  water  refreshed  us, 
and  we  enjoyed  the  coolness. 

12.  On  went  the  fire,  rushing  and  crashing  through  the  woods. 
The  heavens  themselves,  I thought,  were  frightened,  for  all  above 
us  was  a red  glare,  mixed  clouds  and  smoke,  rolling  and  sweeping 
away.  Our  bodies  were  cool  enough,  but  our  heads  were  scorching; 
and  the  child,  who  now  seemed  to  understand  the  matter,  cried  so 
as  nearly  to  break  our  hearts. 

13.  The  day  passed  on, and  we  became  hungry.  Many  wild  beasts 
came  plunging  into  the  water  beside  us,  and  others  swam  across  to 
our  side,  and  stood  still.  Although  faint  and  weary,  I managed  to 
siioot  a porcupine,  and  we  all  tasted  its  flesh. 

14.  The  night  passed  I cannot  tell  how.  Smouldering  fires  cov- 
ered the  ground,  and  the  trees  stood  like  pillars  of  fire,  or  fell  across 
each  other.  The  stifling  and  sickening  smoke  still  rushed  over  us, 
and  the  burnt  cinders  and  ashes  fell  thick  about  us. 

15.  Toward  morning,  although  the  heat  did  not  abate,  the  smoke 
became  less,  and  blasts  of  fresh  air  sometimes  made  their  way  to  us. 
When  morning  came  all  was  calm;  but  a dismal  smoke  still  filled 
the  air,  and  the  smell  seemed  worse  than  ever. 

1G.  We  were  now  cool  enough,  and  shivered  as  if  in  an  ague-fit; 
so  I removed  from  the  water,  and  went  up  to  a burning  log,  where 
we  warmed  ourselves.  The  forest  had  become  a grim  wilderness  of 
smoking  and  blackened  skeletons.  A shower  of  charred  twigs  fell 
around  us. 

17.  What  was  to  become  of  us  we  did  not  know.  My  wife  hugged 
the  child  to  her  breast,  and  wept  bitterly  ; but  God  had  preserved 
us  through  the  worst  of  the  danger,  and  the  flames  had  gone  past; 
so  I thought  it  would  be  both  ungrateful  and  unmanly  to  despair  now. 

18.  'Hunger  once  more  pressed  upon  us;  but  this  was  soon  reme- 
died. Several  deer  were  still  standing  in  the  water,  up  to  the  head, 
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and  I shot  one  of  them.  Some  of  its  llcsli  was  soon  roasted  ; and 
after  eating  it  we  felt  wonderfully  strengthened. 

19.  lly  this  time  the  blaze  of  t lie  lire  was  beyond  our  sight,  al- 
though the  ground  was  still  burning  in  many  places,  and  it  was 
dangerous  to  go  among  the  burnt  trees.  After  resting  awhile  we 
prepared  to  commence  our  march. 

20.  Taking  up  the  child,  I led  the  way  over  the  hot  ground  and 

rocks  : and  after  two  weary  days  and  nights,  during  which  we  made 
the  best  shifts  we  could,  we  tit  last  reached  the  hard  woods,  which 
had  been  free  from  the  lire.  Soon  after  we  came  to  a house,  where 
we  were  kindly  treated.  ai/ih  bon. 


LESSON'  CCXIV. 


Cho'rus,  verses  sung  by  many  voices. 
Cos'sacks,  a military  people,  skilled  ns 
horsemen,  in  tho  Russian  empire. 
Shrink,  altur,  sanctuary,  place  of  wor- 
ship. 


R vn'somkk,  saved  from  slavery. 

Rhine,  a celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
rising  in  Switzerland,  traversing  the 
eastern  part  of  Germany,  mid  flowing 
into  tho  North  Sen. 


Pronunciation. — Wit'nos  lc,  catch  (not  ketch),  spjr'it  31,  path  10,  s/trine  23. 

I 

RUIN  E-SONG  OF  THE  GERMAN  SOLDIERS. 

1.  I wish  you  could  have  heard  "Walter  Scott  describe  a glorious 
sight  which  had  been  witnessed  by  one  of  his  friends, — the  crossing 
of  the  Rhine  by  the  German  army  of  liberators  on  their  victorious 
return  from  France. 

2.  At  the  first  gleam  of  the  exulting  and  abounding  river  they 
all  burst  forth  into  the  national  chant,  “The  Rhine!  the  .Rhine!” 
They  were  two  days  passing  over;  and  all  the  time  the  rocks  and 
the  castle  were  ringing  to  the  song — l’or  each  band  renewed  it  while 
crossing. 

3.  Even  the  Cossacks,  with  the  dash  and  the  clang,  and  the  roll 
of  their  stormy  war-music,  catching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene, 
swelled  forth  the  chorus,  “The  Rhine!  the  Rhine.” 


SINGLE  VOICE. 

4.  It  is  the  Rhine!  our  mountain  vineyards  laving; 

I see  die  bright  fiood  shine  ! 

Sing  on  the  march,  with  every  banner  waving  — 
Sing,  brothers,  ’t  is  the  Rhine  ! 

CHORUS. 

5.  The  Rhine  ! the  Rhine!  our  own  imperial  river ! 

Re  glory  on  thy  track  ! 

We  left  thy  shores,  to  die  or  to  deliver;  — 

We  bear  thee  freedom  back  ! 
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SINGLE  VOICE. 

6.  Hail!  hail ! my  childhood  knew  thy  rush  of  water, 

Even  as  my  mother’s  song  ; 

That  sound  went  past  me  on  the  field  of  slaughter, 

And  heart  and  arm  grew  strong  ! 

CHORUS. 

7 Roll  proudly  on  ! — brave  blood  is  with  thee  sweeping, 
Poured  out  by  sons  of  thine 
Where  sword  and  spirit  forth  in  joy  were  leaping, 

Like  thee,  victorious  Rhine  ! 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

8.  Home ! — home ! — thy  glad  wave  hath  a tone  of  greeting, 

Thy  path  is  by  m v home ; 

Even  now  my  children  count  the  hours  till  meeting. 

O ransomed  ones,  1 come  ! 

CHORUS. 

9.  Go,  tell  the  seas  that  chain  shall  bind  thee  never, 

Sound  on  by  hearth  and  shrine ! 

Sing  through  the  hills  that  thou  art  free  forever  — 

Lift  up  thy  voice,  O Rhine  ! mrs.  iiemaxs. 


LESSON  C C X V . 


Bar,  n bank  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  a 
harbor. 

Bat'tf.r  y,  a fortification. 

Bi.ack'-jack,  a tough,  stubborn  kind  of 
oak-tree. 

Com'mo-dore,  commander  of  a squad 
ron. 

Hand'some,  honorable,  well  performed. 

Point-blank',  so  near  that  t lie  ball  will 
go  in  a direct  line  to  the  object. 


Sal'a-man-der,  a kind  of  lizard.  A 
vulgar  story  prevails  that  salamanders 
can  live  in  the  hottest  fire.  This  is  an 
error. 

Ser'geant  (star'jent),  a military  officer. 

Sound,  to  try  the  depth  of  water  with  a 
line  and  lead. 

Sub-due',  to  tame,  to  soften. 

Tar,  a sailor,  so  called  from  his  clothes 
6tained  with  tar. 


. — In'fi-nife  26d,  sands  29,  mi-li'tia  (mc  lUli’a)  7,  bat'ter-y  34, 
her'o-ism  27a,  bursts  29,  sub-dae'  16,  lib'er  ty  9,  o ver  iclielmed'  29. 

TI1E  ATTACK  ON  CHARLESTON. 

1.  Ix  the  year  1776  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  despatched  with  nine 
ships  of  war  and  a large  land -force  commanded  by  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis,  to  make  an  attempt  on  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South- 
Carolina. 

2.  Before  the  ships  could  be  brought  to  attack  the  town  t hoy  had 
to  pass  a little  fort  on  Sullivan’s  Island.  This,  however,  being  de- 
fended only  by  raw  militia,  was  hardly  looked  on  as  an  obstacle. 

3.  Happily  for  America,  the  command  of  the  fort  had  been  com- 
mitted to  Gen.  Moultrie.  For,  while  Moultrie  was  showing  the  fort 
to  Gen.  Lee,  and,  in  the  language  of  a fiery  patriot,  was  boasting 
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what  handsome  resistance  lie  hoped  it  would  make,  Lee  with  infi- 
nite scorn  replied,  “l’shaw ! a mere  slaughter-house!  a mere  slaugh- 
ter-house! a British  man-of-war  will  knock  it  about  your  ears  in 
half  an  hour!”  Lee  even  proposed  to  abandon  the  fort! 

4.  Moultrie  could  scarcely  suppress  his  indignation.  “No  man, 
sir,”  said  he  to  Lee,  “can  have  a higher  opinion  of  the  British  ships 
and  seamen  than  I have.  But  there  are  others  who  love  the  smell 
of  gunpowder  as  well  as  they  do;  and  give  us  but  plenty  of  powder 
and  ball,  sir,  and  let  them  come  on  as  soon  as  they  please.” 

5.  1 1 is  courage  was  soon  put  to  the  test;  for  about  ten  o’clock, 
on  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  glorious  177(1,  Sir  Peter  Parker  with 
seven  tall  ships  formed  his  line,  and.  hearing  down  within  point- 
blank  shot  of  the  fort,  let  go  his  anchors  and  began  a tremendous 
fire. 

G.  At  every  thundering  blast  he  earnestly  hoped  to  see  the  militia 
take  to  the  sands  like  frightened  rats  from  an  old  barn  on  fire.  But, 
in  defeat  of  his  hopes,  t lie  militia  stood  their  ground,  firm  as  the 
black-jacks  of  their  land.  They  leveled  their  fou r-and- 1 wen  ty- 
pounders  with  good  aim,  and  every  fire  bored  the  enemy’s  ships 
through  and  through. 

7.  Their  third  broadside  carried  away  one  of  the  cables  of  the 
commodore’s  ship;  the  stern  of  which  immediately  swung  round 
right  upon  the  guns  of  the  fort.  “Ilurra,  my  brave  fellows!”  was 
instantly  the  cry  along  the  American  battery,  “look  well  to  the 
commodore!  now, my  boys, for  your  best  respects  to  the  commodore!” 

8.  Little  did  the  commodore  thank  them  for  such  respects;  for 
in  a short  time  sixty  of  his  crew  lay  lifeless  on  his  decks,  while 
many  more  were  severely  wounded.  The  Americans  stood  the  fire 
like  salamanders,  for  the  neighboring  shores  were  lined  with  thou- 
sands of  their  dearest  relatives,  anxiously  looking  on. 

!).  The  British  tars  fought  with  their  wonted  heroism.  Long 
accustomed  to  mastery  in  battles  with  the  French,  and  greatly  out- 
numbering the  fort  both  in  men  and  guns,  they  counted  on  certain 
victory,  and,  though  dreadfully  damaged,  yet  scorned  to  yield. 

10.  Immense  were  the  exertions  on  both  sides;  and,  while  the 
powder  of  the  fort  lasted,  the  conflict  was  awfully  grand.  From 
ships  to  fort,  and  from  fort  to  ships  again,  all  below  seemed  one 
stream  of  solid  lire;  all  above,  one  vast  mountain  of  smoke  darken- 
ing the  day;  while  unceasing  bursts  of  thunder  deafened  all  ears, 
and  far  around  shook  both  land  and  sea. 

11.  The  heroes  in  the  fort  won  immortal  honor.  A ball  from  the 
enemy’s  ships  carried  away  the  flag-staff.  One  brave  fellow,  Sergeant 
Jasper,  jumped  down  from  the  fort  to  the  beach  in  the  hottest  furv 
of  the  battle,  and,  snatching  up  the  flag,  returned  it  to  its  place, 
waving  his  hat  and  huzzaing,  “Ilurrah!  my  boys!  Libertv  and 
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America  forever  ! ” Governor  Rutledge,  in  presence  of  the  regi- 
ment, took  his  sword  from  his  side  and  presented  it  to  Jasper. 

12.  Another  sergeant,  McDonald,  while  roaring  away  with  liis 
twenty-four-pounder,  was  terribly  shattered  by  a cannon-ball.  When 
about  to  expire  be  lifted  up  his  dying  eyes  and  said,  “My  brave 
countrymen,  I die;  but  do  not  let  the  cause  of  liberty  die  with  me.” 

13.  The  British  ships,  after  a long  and  gallant  struggle,  retired 
with  great  loss.  Sir  Peter  was  so  overwhelmed  by  this  defeat  that 
it  took  him  full  eight-and-forty  hours  to  recover  his  appetite  for  his 
beef  and  pudding. 

14.  So  wonderfully  was  he  subdued  that  even  his  black  pilots 
grew  impudent  to  him.  For,  as  he  was  going 
out  over  the  bar,  he  called  to  Cudjo,  (a  black 
fellow,  a pilot  who  was  sounding  the  depth  of 
the  water,)  “Cudjo,  what  water  have  you  got 
there?” 

15.  “What  water,  massa?  what  water?  — 
Why,  salt-water,  to  be  sure,  sir!  Sea- water 


always  salt-water.  I thought  every  body  knew  that.” 

16.  “You  saucy  rebel,  I knew  it  was  salt-water;  I only  wanted 
to  know  how  much  water  you  have  there.” 

17.  “How  much  water  here,  massa!  how  much  water  here!  — 
Upon  my  word,  massa,  I have  no  quart-pot  to  measure  the  water.” 

18.  This  was  downright  impudence,  and  richly  deserved  punish- 

ment; but  Sir  Peter’s  good  nature  was  so  amused  at  the  idea  of 
measuring  the  Atlantic  with  a quart-pot,  that  he  broke  into  a hearty 
laugh,  and  Cudjo  escaped  a whipping.  weems. 
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Aus-tra'li-a,  or  NewIIolliuul,  Iho  lar- 
gest island  in  the  world,  in  (lie  Indian 
Ocean,  south  of  Asia. 

15o'a,  a long,  round  tippet  of  fur,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  huge  serpent  named  the  boa 
Cir'cus.  an  exhibition  of  fonts  of  horse- 
manship. 


Cr.owtc,  buffoon,  fool. 

Do  mks'tic-a  tki),  living  with  men,  i 
tame. 

Hoi'dkn,  romping,  fond  of  rough  play.  ? 
JIad'cap,  a person  of  wild  manners.  < 
l’HYs'ic-At.,  bodily  • 

Stkik’ino,  impressive,  exciting  attention  / 
and  interest.  $ 


Pronunciation'. — Za-o-log'i-eal  it'!,  rhi  noeV  ros  it';,  par'eel  Ab , act  u-nl-ly  IS,  bo  a i 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  ANIMALS 

1.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  (lie  lower  animals  employ  die 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  die  serious  business  of  life;  that  is,  in 
eating  anil  drinking  and  attending  to  their  family  concerns,  lint 
nature  seems  to  have  deemed  that  with  these,  as  with  mankind,  “all 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a dull  boy.”  Accordingly,  they  have 
their  amusements  as  well  as  the  “lords  of  creation.” 

'>.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sports  of  young  animals,  especially 
those  which  are  domesticated.  Kittens  seem  to  spend  the  first  three 
or  four  months  of  their  existence  in  a constant  round  of  sports,  save 
only  when  they  are  sleeping  or  eating.  They  wrestle,  run  races,  play 
“hide  and  seek, ’’and  tease  their  mothers,  as  if  they  had  actually  ta- 
ken lessons  from  the  hoys  and  girls  around  them. 

;>.  Puppies  manifest  the  same  love  of  frolic.  Colts,  calves,  and 
lambs  tire  seen  frisking  over  the  fields,  running  and  leaping  like 
madcaps,  evidently  finding  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  these  hoiden 
exercises. 

4.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  the  vVilderness  have  their  fun  as  well 
as  the  more  civilized  brutes.  A family  of  young  foxes  have  been 
seen  romping  in  front  of  their  rocky  den  with  till  the  glee  of  puppies. 

o.  Bears,  young  and  old,  notwithstanding  their  sober  looks  and 
savage  disposition,  are  full  of  fyn  and  drollery.  A traveler  in  India 
tells  us  that  bears  often  emerge  from  the  jungles,  and  perform  their 
antics  in  the  path  of  the  stranger  as  if  to  amuse  him,  rolling  and 
tumbling  and  making  droll  faces,  like  clowns  in  the  circus. 

0.  In  Paris,  among  a large  collection  of  wild  animals,  there  tire 
several  bear.-,  kept  in  a deep  pit  or  cellar  surrounded  by  a railing. 
These  animals  always  attract  the  attention  of  visitors,  who  throw 
them  pieces  of  bread  and  cake  In  order  to  win  favors  of  this  kind, 
these  huge  beasts  perforin  a great  variety  of  tricks,  such  as  standing 
erect  on  their  haunches  and  lifting  up  their  huge  paws  like  beggars, 
or  lying  flat  on  their  hacks  grinning,  as  if  such  graces  must  he  irre- 
sistible. 
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7.  In  looking  at  an  elephant,  one  would  hardly  suppose  that  the 
solemn,  stately  brute  could  ever  condescend  to  be  funny;  but  we  are 
told  that  some  years  ago  the  keeper  of  a menagerie,  hearing  a noise 
in  the  elephant’s  apartment,  went  thither.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
at  night,  and  he  found  the  creature  practising  a dance  to  the  tune 
of  “Nancy  Dawson,”  which  he  had  been  taught  some  days  before. 

8.  In  a zoological  garden  in  London  were  once  an  elephant  and  a 
rhinoceros,  who  frequently  amused  themselves  with  each  other.  The 
elephant  used  to  tickle  the  rhinoceros  with  his  trunk,  and  then  stroke 
his  ears,  now  and  then  giving  his  tail  a sly  pull.  Upon  this  the 
rhinoceros  would  cut  a clumsy  caper,  wheel  round  and  nibble  the 
elephant’s  trunk  with  his  huge  lips. 

9-  It  is  probable  that  all  animals,  even  the  most  sedate  and  solemn 
in  appearance,  have  their  amusements.  We  often  see  even  the  usu- 
ally grave  cows  and  oxen  so  excited  by  the  gambols  of  the  younger 
animals  as  to  toss  their  tails  in  air,  and  scamper  over  the  fields  with 
all  the  gayety  of  youth.  At  such  a time  even  the  old  mare  will  join 
in  the  race,  while  the  geese,  catching  the  spirit  of  fun,  will  fly  over 
the  fences  and  houses,  cackling  like  so  many  children  broken  loose 
from  school. 

10.  The  squirrels  seem  to  spend  a great  part  of  their  lives  in  frolic. 
They  are  like  jolly  sprites,  flying  rather  than  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
Even  in  eating  their  nuts  they  are  scarcely  able  to  suppress  their 
fun. 

11.  The  hunters  tell  us  that  the  otter,  which  io  a peculiarly  shy 
creature,  is  a great  lover  of  sport.  These  animals  have  a mode  of 
sliding  down  hill,  in  which  they  show  as  much  animation  as  boys. 
They  do  not  wait  for  snow,  nor  do  they  use  sleds,  but  they  stretch 
themselves  flat  and  glide  down  the  slippery  banks  of  the  lakes  an  1 
streams,  plunging  into  the  water,  and  then  scrambling  out,  and  slid- 
ing down  again.  They  enter  into  this  amusement  with  all  their 
heart,  and  chase  each  other  up  and  down;  he  that  goes  the  quickest 
seeming  to  be  thought  the  best  fellow. 

12.  A forest  on  a fine  morning  in  spring  seems  to  be  a mere 
sporting  ground  for  birds.  There  they  play  “hide  and  seek,”  run 
races,  and  engage  in  mock  battles,  evidently  relishing  sucli  things  as 
much  as  if  they  were  a parcel  of  school- children  making  the  most 
of  Saturday. 

13.  In  Australia  there  are  birds  that  build  bowers  for  their  amuse- 
ment; from  which  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  “bower- 
birds.”  These  bowers  are  built  of  twigs,  and  beautifully  lined  with 
tall  grasses.  They  are  adorned  with  the  most  gay-colored  articles 
that  the  birds  can  find;  such  as  the  feathers  of  parrots,  shells,  pebbles, 
and  bleached  bones. 

11.  These  bowers  arc  not  the  nests  of  the  birds,  but  their  play- 
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grounds,  tlicir  “ ball-rooms,”  ns  they  have  been  called.  Here  the 
leathered  bipeds  devote  themselves  to  the  elegancies  and  amusements 
of  life  in  perhaps  as  rational  a way  as  featherless  bipeds  do.  Here 
many  individuals  of  both  sexes  meet,  and  run  through  and  around 
the  bowers  in  a sportive  and  playful  manner,  dancing  to  the  music 
of  their  own  buoyant  feelings. 

15.  The  bower-birds  have  the  dancing  without  any  music;  there 
are  many  birds  that  have  music  without  the  dancing.  The  power 
of  song  seems  to  form  an  inexhaustible  source  of  delight  to  the  per- 
formers themselves;  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  all  birds  enjoy 
the  music  of  such  skillful  performers  as  the  wood-thrush,  the  cat- 
bird, and,  above  all.  the  mocking-bird. 

10.  The  amusements  of  the  lower  animals  are  not  confined  to  mere 
physical  exertions.  Some  of  their  sports  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
certain  degree  intellectual.  They  seem  to  have  a perception  of  humor. 
Hunters  tell  us  that  young  bears  not  only  race,  wrestle,  and  scamper 
with  each  other,  but  that  they  often  tease  their  old  mothers  by  hiding 
themselves  among  the  trees  and  rocks.  After  a time  they  come  out, 
leering  and  grinning  as  if  they  thought  the  thing  a capital  joke. 

17.  A painter  went  to  tjie  Garden  of  Hants  in  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  portrait  of  an  elephant.  "Wishing  to  represent 
him  in  a striking  attitude, .lie  employed  a little  boy  to  throw  apples 
into  the  elephant’s  mouth,  which  obliged  the  animal  to  keep  his  trunk 
uplifted. 

18.  l»v  the  painter’s  directions  the  boy  occasionally  deceived  the 
elephant  by  merely  pretending  to  throw,  and  thus  made  the  supply 
of  tipples  last  longer.  The  animal  expressed  no  anger  tit  the  frequent 
disappointments,  but,  keeping  his  eye  on  the  well-filled  bag.  he 
crunched  with  apparent  good-humor  the  apples  that  were  thrown. 

19.  When  all  the  apples  were  gone  the  elephant  went  to  his 
water-tank,. sis  if  for  the  purpose  of  washing  down  his  repast.  A 
few  more  touches  would  have  finished  the  picture,  when  a well-di- 
rected stream  of  water  discharged  from  the  elephant’s  trunk  spoiled 
the  picture  and  drenched  the  painter.  The  animal  evidently  en- 
joyed the  joke;  for  he  walked  proudly  round  his  enclosure,  uttering 
sounds  of  satisfaction  which  seemed  equivalent  to  a laugh. 

20.  An  Irish  terrier, named  Rory, was  particularly  fond  of  terrifying 
lapdogs,  a species  of  animal  which  he  held  in  supreme  contempt. 
On  one  occasion  he  met  a very  fat  lapdog  waddling  along  the  streets 
with  its  mistress,  an  equally  fat  old  lady.  Rory  looked  at  it  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  gave  it  a pat  which  rolled  it  over  on  its  back. 

21-  Its  mistress  immediatelv  snatched  it  up,  and  put  it  on  her 
muff;  whereupon  Rory  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  and  walked 
along  by  her  side,  making  occasional  snatches  at  the  lapdog.  The 
terrified  old  ladv  struck  at  him  with  her  boa,  which  Rory  immedi- 
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i ately  caught  in  his  inouth,  dashing  off  with  it  down  the  street  in  an 
' ecstasy  of  delight,  ever  and  anon  tripping  over  it,  and  rolling  head 
\ over  heels. 

i 22.  A favorite  magpie  was  accustomed  to  receive  hits  of  sugar 
} or  other  dainties  from  the  inouth  of  its  mistress.  Its  usual  way  of 
\ begging  was  to  perch  on  her  shoulder  and  insert  its  beak  between 
; her  Kps.  One  day  the  bird  took  its  place,  and  presented  its  beak  as 
\ usual — not,  however,  as  it  proved,  to  beg,  but  to  give;  for  no  sooner 
' did  she  open  her  lips  than  the  grateful  bird  dropped  an  immense, 

> fat,  green  caterpillar  into  the  lady’s  mouth. 

? 23.  A sky-lark,  which  was  found  in  a nest  in  the  grass,  was  taken 

5 to  the  house  and  domesticated.  The  little  creature  seemed  almost  as 
' happy  as  if  enjoying  his  natural  liberty. 

$ 24.  There  was  a gentleman,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  who, 

^ in  his  repeated  visits,  had  made  himself  familiar  with  Tommy.  When- 
i ever  he  made  a morning  call  be  would  say,  “Ha!  Tommy!  good 
J morning  to  you!  Are  you  ready  for  a game  at  shuttlecock?”  The 
i little  creature  would  instantly  fly  to  his  extended  hand,  and  suffer 

< himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  air  like  that  toy,  and  fall  again  into 
jj  the  gentleman’s  hand.  So  the  game,,,  would  continue  for  several 
5 minutes,  until  at  length  Tommy  would  fly  to  the  ceiling,  singing,  at 
5 his  utmost  pitch,  that  splendid  melody  natural  to  the  lark. 

5 25.  Another  game  which  Tommy  perfectly  understood  was  “hidc- 

\ and-go-seek.”  One  of  the  young  ladies  would  say,  “Now  Tommy, 

' I am  going  to  hide;”  then  drawing  the  room-door  open,  she  would 

> place  herself  behind  it,  and  cry,  “Whoop  ! ” Tommy  would  immedi- 
\ ately  commence  strutting  up  and  down  the  floor,  and, stretching  out 
! his  neck,  would  peer  under  the  tables  and  behind  the  chairs  as  if  he 
! was  seeking  for  her.  At  length  coming  opposite  to  where  she  stood, 

! lie  would  give  a loud  scream,  and  fly  up  to  attack  her  hair. 

; 23.  When  this  was  over  the  young  lady  would  say,  “Now,  Tom- 

; my,  it  is  your  turn  to  hide.”  Immediately  the  bird  would  stand  still 

> under  a table,  and  she  would  commence  a diligent  search.  “Where 
5 is  Tommy?  Has  any  one  seen  Tommy?”  In  the  mean  time  no 
! sound  or  movement  on  his  part  gave  the  least  indication  that  he 
; was  in  the  room ; but  the  moment  she  thought  proper  to  find  him 
! he  woidd  again  scream,  and  fly  up  to  her  bosom. 

i 27.  A friend  owned  a colt  of  uncommon  beauty  and  intelligence, 
j This  colt,  when  about  a year  and  a half  old,  saw  for  the  first  time 
j a string  of  bells  hung  round  his  mother’s  neck  when  she  was  har- 

< nessed  for  a drive.  As  she  moved  off  at  a brisk  pace  the  bells 
$ jingled  merrily  in  the  frosty  air. 

{ 28.  This  novel  sound  immediately  arrested  his  attention,  and 

? seemed  1o  please  him  greatly.  He  stood  with  uplifted  ears,  wntch- 
^ ing  and  listening,  till  the  sleigh  had  passed  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
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Then,  giving  n snort  and  a rear,  he  capered  round  the  barnyard  in 
a state  of  unusual  excitement. 

2!)  When  the  mare  returned  the  sound  of  the  bells  attracted 
him  from  afar,  and  lie  appeared  to  observe  them  closely  while  they 
were  taken  off  and  laid  in  the  sleigh  with  the  harness. 

30.  As  soon  as  the  man  had  left  them  the  colt  seized  them  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  began  to  trot  up  and  down  the  road,  shaking 
them  with  prodigious  satisfaction.  This  manner  of  playing  old 
horse  was  evidently  as  entertaining  to  the  colt  as  it  is  to  a boy  to 
play  soldier  with  feathered  cap  and  drum. 

31.  If  we  descend  to  the  tribes  of  insects,  we  find  that  even  among 
them  a great  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  sport.  A poet  address- 
ing the  grasshopper  and  the  cricket  says, — 


“ O sweet  anil  tiny  cousins,  that  belong, 

One  to  the  tieuls,  tne  other  to  the  hearth, 

Both  have  your  sunshine,  both,  though  small,  are  strong 
At  your  clear  hearts;  and  both  were  sent  on  earth 
To  sing  in  thoughtful  ears  this  natural  song, — 

In  doors  and  out,  summer  and  winter,  mirth.” 


LESSON 

Con  vui/sion,  violent  spasm  and  con- 
traction  of  the  muscles  produced  by 
pain. 

Cue-den'tial,  proof  of  authority. 

Da'gon,  a heathen  god  of  the  Philistines. 

E'lah,  a valley  south- west  of  Jerusalem, 
iu  which  the  Israelites  wore  encamped 
when  David  fought  und  subdued  Go- 
liath. 

Ju'dah,  Judea,  the  land  of  the  Jews 

Is'ka-el,  tho  name  of  the  pulrinrch 
Jacob,  and  used  to  denote  tho  Jewish 
nation  who  descended  from  him. 


C C X V I I . 

Mail,  armor  mndo  of  steel  ring3  or  net- 
work, for  defending  the  body  aga...st 
the  blows  of  a sword  or  poniard. 

MinTon.  a term  of  contempt,  denoting 
a very  small  insignificant  person. 

Phii.-is'ti  a,  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

Poi.e'-Star^Iio  North  Star,  which  never 
sets,  but  always  retains  nearly  the 
same  position  in  tho  heavens,  and  is 
therefore  very  useful  us  u guide  to 
sailors. 

Stim -late,  to  give  vigor  and  energy. 


Pronunciation. — Gen'oT-al  3',,  un-sAWnk'ing23,hos'ti/r  5o,  Ju'd«/t  (not  Ju'der)  7, 
gath-er  (uut  gelh'cr)  34,  car'cjss-es  1. 


DAVID  AND  GOLIATH. 

Goliath.  Where  is  the  mighty  man  of  ivar,  who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia’s  chief  ? 

What  victor  king,  what  general  drenched  in  blood, 

Claims  this  high  privilege?  What  are  his  rights  l 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim?  What  cities  laid  in  ashes, 

What  ruined  provinces,  wlmt  slaughtered  realms, 

Has  he  to  boast?  Is  his  bright  armory 

Thick  set  with  spears  and  swords  and  coats  of  mail 
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Of  vanquished  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdued  ? Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 

So  much  a wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 

To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear  ? 

T)avid.  Behold  thy  foe  ! 

G.  I see  him  not 

D.  Behold  him  here  ! 

G.  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.  I do  not  war  with  boys. 

D.  I stand  prepared  — my  single  arm  to  thine. 

G.  Why,  this  is  mockery,  million  ! it  may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.  Sport  not  with  things  above  thee  1 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  nuMerous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  ? Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance ? 

D.  The  election  of  my  sovereign  falls  on  me. 

6r.  On  thee!  On  thee!  By  Dagon,  ’tis  too  much  1 
Thou  curled  minion  thou  a nation’s  champion  1 
’T would  move  my  mirth  at  any  other  time ; 

But  trifling’s  out  of  time.  Begone,  light  boy, 

And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

D.  I do  defy  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolater ! Hast  thou  not  scorned 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I serve? 

By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 

Thy  nation’s  sins  and  thine.  Armed  with  his  name, 

Unshrinking  I dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 

That  ever  bathed  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 

G.  Now  will  I meet  thee, 

Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  darest  me  thus. 

Already  I behold  thy  mangled  limbs,  , 

Dissevered  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snulfing  vulture.  Mark  me  well ! 

Around  my  spear  I’ll  twist  thy  shining  locks, 

And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gashed  with  wounds, 

Thy  lip  yet  quivering  with  the  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death.—  Art  thou  not  terrified  ? 

D.  No: 

True  courage  is  not  moved  by  breath  of  words  ! 

Courage,  the  child  of  fortitude  and  faith, 

Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul, 

And,  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fixed  and  faithful  point  declines. 

G The  curses  of  Philistia’s  gods  be  on  thee  ! 

This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 

D.  Ha  ! sayest  thou  so  ? Come  on  then.  Mark  us  well. 
Thou  eoinest  to  me  with  sword  and  spear  and  shield  ; 

In  the  dread  name  of  Israel’s  God  I come, 

The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  tliou  deftest. 

Yet,  though  no  shield  I bring,  no  arms  except 
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These  five  smooth  stones  I gathered  from  the  brook, 

AVith  sueh  a simple  sling  as  shepherds  use  — 

Yet  all  exposed,  defenseless  as  1 am, 

The  God  1 serve  shall  give  thee  up  a prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.  1 will  give  thee, 

Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  hulk, 

To  glut  the  carrion  kites.  Nor  thee  alone. 

The  mangled  carcasses  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Klali,  till  l’hilistia. 

Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  Hying  bands, 

Shall  own  that  Judah’s  God  is  God  indeed. — 

1 dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Ci.  Follow  me  — 

In  this  good  spear  I trust. 

/).  I trust  in  Heaven; 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  mv  arm, 

And  lires  my  soul  with  ardor  not  its  own.  iiaxxak  moiis. 


LESSON  CCXVIII. 


Aus-tf.rf.'  stern,  severe. 

Cask'.mknt,  the  opening  of  a window. 
Em'a-nate,  to  piocccd. 

In  ef'fa  ule,  tlmt  cannot  be  described 


In-stinct'ive-i.y,  prompted  by  instinct, 
without  thought  or  reasoning,  uncon- 
sciously. 

Moon,  state  of  mind. 


Pronunciation. — Molas'scs  16,  ate  33,  pilTo«>od  G,  om'Vnuto  If,  casc’mcnl  16, 
Gal-i-for’ni-rt  7,  blcss'cd  33,  travY/  -16. 


THE  WIDOW’S  LAST  LOAF. 

1.  The  following  simple  narrative  is  a skcteli  of  real  life.  Every 
incident,  all  the  details,  to  the  minutest  particular,  are  authentic. 

2.  It  was  evening — a beautiful  autumn  evening.  The  red  leaves 
yet  danced,  rejoicing  in  the  mild  air;  the  yellow  sunshine  yet  gilded 
the  hill-tops,  and  the  soft  shadows  were  creeping  silently  up  the 
valley,  as  the  gentle  widow  Leedom,  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
wended  her  way  homeward. 

3.  She  was  tired,  for  she  had  toiled  all  day  in  a farmer’s  kitchen, 
and,  though  it  was  Saturday-evening,  she  laid  not  been  paid  for  her 
labor.  The  kind-hearted  house-maid  had  urged  her  to  wait  for  her 
supper,  but  she  thought  of  her  hungry  little  ones  at  home,  and  she 
could  not  stay. 

4.  She  had  no  eye  for  the  glory  of  that  superb  October  sunset 
as  she  walked  wearily  on,  her  tired  arms  scarcely  able  to  hold  the 
little  joyous  creature  that  laughed  and  crowed,  and  ever  and  anon 
peered  into  her  bonnet,  lisping  his  sweet-toned  “ mamma,  mamma.” 
She  thought  only  of  her  expectant  little  ones,  and  the  means  of 
obtaining  bread  for  them  to  hist  over  Sunday. 
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5.  As  she  approached  the  village  she  seemed  irresolute  whether  to 
enter  it  or  pass  on;  but  a vision  of  her  lonely,  fasting  children  rose 
up  before  her  in  imagination,  and  she  stopped.  Her  lips  moved  a 
moment  or  two  as  if  in  prayer;  then  quickening  her  step,  and  hur- 
rying on  like  one  who  has  nerved  herself  to  a sudden  resolution,  she 
turned  into  the  main  street,  and  was  soon  standing  before  the  counter 
of  the  baker’s  shop. 

6.  The  baker  was  an  austere  man,  but  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  resist  the  widow’s  pleading  tone  and  touching  expression  as  she 
falteringly  asked  him  to  trust  her  for  a loaf  of  bread  for  a day  or 
two.  With  scarcely  audible  thanks  she  concealed  the  loaf  under 
her  tattered  shawl,  and,  drawing  her  babe  closer  to  her  bosom,  has- 
tened home. 

7.  “Mother’s  come!  mother’s  come!”  cried  a couple  of  young, 
eager  voices,  as  she  entered  the  gate,  and  her  seven -year-old  Robert 
and  his  little  sister  came  running  to  meet  her.  They  were  pretty 
children.  The  little  Mary  inherited  her  mother’s  mild  blue  eyes 
and  delicate  complexion,  and  the  boy  his  father’s  handsome  face 
and  honest  brown  eyes. 

8.  Poor  children  ! they  were  accustomed  to  being  left  alone,  for  the 
widow  went  out  to  work  daily,  and  the  night  was  always  welcome 
that  brought  their  mother’s  loved  return.  They  had  a thousand 
things  to  ask  and  tell,  which  this  time  fell  unheeded  on  the  ear  of 
the  sad  mother,  though  she  instinctively  answered  them  yes  or  no  as 
occasion  required. 

9.  She  gave  the  loaf  to  Robert,  and.  taking  little  Mary’s  hand, 
entered  the  house  with  them.  The  table  was  already  set  out  by 
the  little  expectant  house-keepers;  but  there  was  nothing  on  it  that 
was  eatable  save  a cup  of  molasses  and  some  salt.  The  mother  cut 
a slice  of  bread  for  each  of  her  half-famished  children,  and  sat 
quietly  by,  nursing  the  youngest  while  they  ate  it,  for  she  had  no 
heart  to  eat  herself. 

10.  She  was  very  sorrowful  as  she  looked  at  those  little  dependent 
beings,  and  thought  of  her  failing  strength.  She  shaded  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  while  the  tears  stole  silently  down  her  pale,  patient 
face,  and  fell  among  the  bright  curls  of  the  little  unconscious  head 
pillowed  so  peacefully  on  her  bosom. 

11.  She  had  been  sorely  afflicted.  The  husband  of  her  youth  had 
been  stricken  down  by  a falling  beam  while  attempting  to  save  a 
sick  child,  that  had  been  overlooked  in  the  hurry  and  panic,  from  a 
burning  building.  The  child  was  saved,  but  he  who  periled  his  life 
for  it,  the  strong, brave-hearted  man,  had  perished. 

12.  Of  her  four  children,  the  eldest- born,  the  pride  of  her  heart, 
the  noble  boy  whose  every  movement  and  expression  was  the  cop} 
of  his  buried  father,  had  left  her  some  years  before,  and  was  now  a 
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wanderer  site  knew  not  whither.  The  tlirco  youngest  were  depend- 
ent on  their  widowed  mother. 

13.  Now,  as  she  thought  of'  her  utter  inability  to  support  her  father- 
less children  even  in  the  summer-time,  and  saw  no  better  prospeet 
before  her  whichever  way  she  looked,  and  knew  that  the  cold,  drear 
winter  was  coming  gradmSly  on,  her  heart  utterly  failed  her,  and 
she  could  only  weep.  The  wondering  little  ones  tried  bv  every 
endearing  art  to  attract  her  attention,  but  in  vain.  Impressed  by 
their  mother’s  mournful  mood,  they  ate  their  bread  almost  in  silence. 

1 1.  When  they  had  finished  she  arose  mechanically,  and,  laying 
her  babe  in  its  cradle,  put  them  to  bod.  She  heard  them  say  their 
prayers;  she  said  “Good  night,”  and  “God  bless  you,”  carefully  and 
tenderly  ;is  usual,  but  with  that  subdued,  spiritless  tone  that  ema- 
nate-! from  a heart  without  hope.  She  continued  kneeling  by  their 
bed-side  long  after  she  had  prayed  with  them,  and  wept. 

lo.  Bitterly  she  wept,  but  there  was  no  pitying  eye  to  sec  her 
now,  no  tender  hand  to  caress,  no  loving  voice  to  soothe,  as  the  cry 
from  her  overburdened,  despairing  heart,  “My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  went  up  over  the  unconscious  heads  of  the 
sleepers,  in  that  hour  of  agony.  No  pitying  eye,  did  I say?  The 
Eye  that  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps  was  there. 

l(i.  The  loving-kindness  that  has  said,  “ I will  be  a Father  to  the 
fatherless,”  was  about  her  even  then,  though  she  knew  it  not.  In 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  came  the  blessed  assurance,  in  answer  to  her 
despairing  erv,  “ I will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee;”  and  her 
soul  grew  calm,  all  her  old  trusting  faith  returned,  and  she  arose 
tranquil  from  her  knees,  feeling  that  “ the  Lord  is  a very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.” 

17.  She  took  down  the  old  worn  Bible  from  the  mantle,  and  as 
she  read  on  through  the  closing  chapters  of  St.  John  an  expression 
of  peace  ineffable, — “ the  peace  that  passeth  understanding,” — settled 
serenely  on  her  sweet  face.  Putting  the  Bible  reverently  back,  she 
took  some  work  from  her  basket,  and  soon  the  clear  tones  of  a hymn 
sounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  little  cottage. 


\ “ IIow  firm  a foumlation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord, 

| Is  laid  for  your  faith  iu  his  excellent  word  " — 

\ when  pealed  from  lordly  organ,  and  echoed  through  vaulted  dome, 
; never  ascended  more  acceptably  to  “Ilim  who  sitteth  on  the  great 
white  throne.” 

I 18.  But  other  eyes  beside  the  All-seeing  bad  been  looking  in 
I through  the  low  casement  at  the  lonely  sufferer;  and  now  the  sweet 
: tones  of  the  holy  hymn  were  interrupted  by  a knock  at  the  door. 
$ 'I’lie  widow  opened  it,  and  saw  before  her  a weary,  travel-stained 
| man,  who  asked  only  for  a crust  of  bread  and  a sup  of  water 
<f  — 
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19.  The  widow  glanced  at  the  loaf  which  still  lay  on  the  table, 
and  then  at  the  sleeping  children;  she  hesitated,  hut  only  for  a 
moment.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  the  stranger’s  voice 
that  came  gratefully  to  her  soul,  as  the  breath  of  spring  over  violets. 
She  thought  of  her  own  beloved  boy  asking  for  charity  in  some 
distant  land;  and  she  hastened  to  place  a chair  for  the  stranger  and 
reach  him  the  loaf,  trusting  to  Him  “who  causeth  it  to  rain  on  the 
earth  where  no  man  is,  to  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground” 
for  her  orphans. 

20.  “My  mother!  my  own  precious  mother!”  cried  the  familiar 
voice  in  broken  tones;  and  springing  forward,  she  was  caught  and 
strained  to  the  beating  heart  of  her  long-lost  son.  The  Lord  had 
become  a very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

21.  “My  son,  my  son!”  she  could  only  murmur,  while  he  ex- 
claimed : “ I am  rich,  my  mother,  I have  plenty  for  us  all ; I have 
been  to  California,  and  have  come  back  rich  beyond  all  I ever  hoped 
or  dreamed  of — my  poor  famishing  mother!  I am  just  in  time — 
thank  God!  thank  God!”  And  mother  and  son  knelt  together  in 
one  glad,  earnest  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MAGAZINE. 
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Jrw'i.t.ED,  brilliant  as  if  adorned  with 
jewels. 

Lair,  a place  of  rest.  The  den  or  bed 
of  a wild-beast. 


On  ki-pres'ent,  present  in  til  places  r.t 
the  same  time. 

Zone,  a division,  or  part,  of  the  earth  s 
surface. 


Pronunciation. — Pres  'cut  14,  benea/A'  10,  na't  urc  17,  bound'/css  le. 
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GOD  PRESENT  EVERY  WHERE. 

Tint  Lord,  the  high  and  holy  One,  is  present  every  where; 

(lo  to  the  regions  of  the  sun,  and  thou  wilt  find  him  there  ! 

Go  to  the  secret  ocean-caves,  where  man  Lath  never  tro  l, 

And  there,  beneath  the  flashing  waves,  will  be  thy  Maker,  Gon. 

Fly  swiftly  on  the  morning’s  win"  to  distant  realms  awav, 

AVI  lere  birds  in  jeweled  plumage  sing  the  advent  of  the  day; 

Or  where  the  lion  finds  his  lair,  or  reindeer  bounds  alone — 

God’s  presence  makes  the  desert  fair,  and  cheers  the  frozen  zone. 

All  nature  speaks  of  Him  who  made  the  land  and  sea  and  sky; 

The  fruits  that  fall,  the  leaves  that,  fade,  the  flowers  that  bloom  to  die, 
The  lofty  mount  and  lowly  vale,  the  lasting  forest-trees, 

The  rocks  that  battle  with  the  gale,  the  ever-rolling  seas; — 

All  tell  the  omnipresent  Lord,  the  God  of  boundless  might, 

In  every  age  and  clime  adored  ; whose  dwelling  is  the  light ! 
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\ Ab  sokiiTni;,  engrossing,  superior  to  ull  Du-et',  a piece  of  music  performed  by 
i other  fooliii*™.  I two  persons 

\ Be  moan',  to  liimont.  to  deplore.  Game,  sport,  — to  inuke  gome  of  is  to 

i Con-ge'nial,  kindred,  purtukiug  of  tlio  ' mock  or  deride. 

5 sumo  uuturo.  | In-juTu-ous-i.y,  to  tlio  injury  of  one. 

I Pronunciation.  — Se'erW  1 6.  fig'iire  17,  sne'ri  fieo  (snr'  re-Jize),  tru/A*  14,  con'  - 
quer  24,  wo/  ld  i),  huud'somo  29,  re'«/-ly  du  e.''  16,  time  IS,  sut'i/i  dc. 

THE  AMBER-COLORED  SATIN  DRESS. 

^ Scene. — Tiro  very  affectionate-looking  young  ladies  walking  in  a beautiful  garden. 

\ s^Jana.  An!  Bessie,  dearest,  what  happiness  to  have  you  so  near! 

^ Before  you  came  I used  to  wander  about  bemoaning  my  solitude, 
i and  pining  for  a congenial  soul;  but  now  everything  is  changed. 
The  very  birds  sing  more  sweetly,  and  the  flowers  put  on  their 
brightest  colors  in  compliment  to  you. 

fEcssie.  You  are  too  fluttering,  my  sweet  Jane;  but  let  us  ever  feel 
thus  toward  each  other.  It  is  the  very  balm  and  bliss  of  life  to 
have  such  a friend  as  each  of  us  may  be  to  the  other.  Let  us  keep 
this  feeling  warm  in  our  hearts.  Let  us  meet  often  and  tell  each 
other  all  our  secrets,  all  our  sorrows,  all  our  hopes.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I am  so  little  worthy  of  your  love.  1 should  like  to  be  more 
perfect  for  your  sake. 

J.  Dearest  Bessie,  you  arc  all,  and  more  than  all,  my  heart 
desires.  You  know  you  dance  so  well;  everybody  admires  your 
dancing.  Your  figure  is  almost  perfect. 

B.  Ah!  Jane — if  I had  your  hair — those  raven  locks,  how  I do 
love  to  see  them  floating  round  your  neck. 

J.  Bessie,  my  darling,  you  make  me  quite  ashamed.  ITair,  you 
know,  is  nothing,  llair  comes  by  nature,  but  if  I could  play  like 
you,  that  would  be  something. 

B.  And  if  I could  paint  like  you! — Those  flowers  which  were  at 
the  exhibition!  — I stood  beside  them  all  the  time  I was  there;  it  was 
so  delightful  to  hear  the  praises  of  my  friend. 

J ■ Bessie,  I feel  that  it  does  me  good  to  talk  with  you.  Let 
us  meet  often  and  try  to  improve  each  other.  Let  us  correct  each 
other’s  faults.  Above  all,  let.  us  speak  the  truth  to  one  another. 

B.  Ah!  there  I will  go  along  with  you.  Your  wish  only  echoes 
the  desire  of  my  own  heart.  There  is  — there  can  be  no  real  friend-, 
ship  without  truth;  and  that  which  might  offend  from  the  lips  of  a 
mere  acquaintance  becomes  sweet  from  those  whom  we  love. 

J.  We  must  defend  each  other,  too,  in  absence.  Mv  idea  of  true 
friendship  admits  not  of  listening  to  the  faults  of  a friend  behind 
her  back. 
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B.  Of  course  not.  My  very  soul  would  be  on  fire,  if  1 should 
hear  you  spoken  of  injuriously. 

J.  One  might  bear  to  hear  an  acquaintance,  or  even  a relative, 
censured,  when  censure  is  deserved  ; but  friendship  — 

B.  Oh,  friendship  is  a different  thing.  Friendship  is  something 
to  live  for — something  to  keep  the  heart  warm.  Friendship  has 
claims  which  can  not  be  violated;  and  if  you  knew  how  deep,  how 
tender,  how  absorbing  mine  is  for  you,  I do  not  believe  you  would 
think  any  sacrifice  too  much. 

<7.  Sacrifice?  Bessie!  I could  almost  lay  down  my  life  for  you. 
I wish  I were  a man,  that  I might  fight  for  you.  Men  are  so  happy 
that  they  have  such  noble  ways  of  proving  their  faithfulness  and 
their  love.  If  I had  lived  in  the  olden  times  and  been  a man,  I 
should  have  made  a vow  to  do  all  sorts  of  great  and  impossible 
things  — to  conquer  cities,  fight  with  dragons,  or  even  to  leap  into  a 
volcano,  to  prove  my  tenderness  for  you. 

B.  Plappily  for  us,  we  can  prove  our  affection  still,  and  by  more 
practicable  means. 

J.  Yes;  we  can  meet  here  three  times  every  day,  instead  of  only 
twice.  We  can  write  to  each  other  between  times. 

B.  And  tell  everything  that  ruffles  or  disturbs  us,  so  as  to  pour  a 
balm  into  every  wound.  Your  joys,  you  know,  are  my  joys;  and 
your  sorrows  must  be  my  sorrows. 

J.  Above  all,  we  must  fight  each  other’s  battles  when  absent. 
Remember  that. 

— Br~\  do  remember  it;  for  I have  some  little  cause  to  do  so. 

J.  How?  What  do  you  mean?  Have  you  ever  heard  any  one 
speaking  against  me? 

B.  Not  much.  Nothing  of  consequence. 

J.  But  what  was  it?  — when,  Bessie?  Ho  tell  me  all. 

B.  It  would  hurt  your  feelings,  dear.  I would  rather  not  tell 
you.  I could  not  pain  you  for  the  world. 

J.  Then  you  are  not  my  friend.  Have  we  not  promised  to  speak 
the  truth  to  each  other? 

B.  I know  we  did;  but  I do  not  like  to  hurt  your  feelings,  and 
all  truths  should  not  be  spoken. 

J This  should  at  any  rate;  and  I will  know  it. 

B.  Well,  then,  Janie,  dearest,  never  wear  that  amber-colored 
satin  dress  again. 

J.  Why  not?  Who  shall  forbid  my  wearing  it  ? 

B.  Oh!  no  one  forbids  you:  but  do  not  wear  it,  Janie,  there’s  a 
darling. 

J.  I must  wear  it.  Papa  gave  it  to  me,  and  I could  not  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  throw  it  aside.  Besides  which,  I like  it,  and  it 
becomes  me. 
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li.  No;  there  I beg  your  pardon.  That  is  precisely  what  it  does 
not.  I never  saw  you  appear  to  so  little  advantage  as  at  the  reading, 
party,  on  Friday-night. 

J.  Well,  that  may  be  your  opinion. 

11.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  spoke  about  you.  You  are 
dark,  you  know,  Janie. 

J.  So  are  many  people;  but  I have  a color,  at  all  events;  and 
that  is  more  than  some  people  can  boast. 

Ji.  You  mean  me,  I suppose,  Jane. 

J.  And  if  1 do,  what  of  that?  As  you  choose  to  be  so  candid  with 
me,  I will  just  tell  you  what  the  Middletons  said  of  your  singing; 
and  1 really  do  wish  you  would  never  attempt  that  duet  again. 
You  were  miserably  out  of  tune;  and  I saw  them  all  laughing  and 
If  ting  their  lips.  One  cannot  defend  a friend,  you  know,  who 
is  singing  out  of  tune. 

li.  I do  not  want  you  to  defend  me,  when  singing,  or  doing  any 
tiling  else.  I sing  as  well  as  you  do,  at  any  rate,  or  I would  never 
attempt  it  again.  You  have  not  forgotten  the  evening  when  you 
broke  down,  I suppose,  and  when  I had  to  lead  you  out  of  the  room, 
pretending  that  you  were  faint. 

,/.  Have  you  managed  to  forget  wdien  you  were  addressed  in 
French  and  you  could  not  answer,  and  I covered  your  disgrace  by 
taking  the  conversation  out  of  your  hands? 

li.  Well;  do  not  go  out  making  yourself  such  a fright  in  that 
amber-colored  satin  dress — that’s  all. 

./.  Indeed,  I shall  wear  that  dress,  or  any  other  which  suits  my 
convenience,  without  asking  your  permission. 

Ji.  Oli!  there  is  no  permission  in  the  case.  You  are  not  bound 
to  me  in  any  way  whatever. 

J.  I do  not  feel  that  I am.  You  have  broken  every  bond  asunder. 

B.  Because  I wanted  you  not  to  make  a fright  of  yourself.  Why, 
Harry  Vernon  was  laughing  at  you  the  whole  evening. 

J.  And  you,  I suppose,  laughed  with  him? 

li.  I could  have  laughed;  but  I restrained  myself.  I told  him  it 
was  very  naughty  and  wicked  to  laugh  as  lie  did;  and  that  I would 
not  have  my  friend  made  game  of.  Indeed,  I thought  he  owed  it  to 
me  to  behave'  better,  as  he  knew  our  intimacy  — the  intimacy,  I 
mean,  which  did  exist  between  us,  for  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
any  kind  of  intimacy  with  one  who  thinks  she  lias  not  a single 
fault. 

./.  I never  said  I had  not  a single  fault.  I know  I have  a great 
many  — too  many,  a great  deal. 

li.  Only  you  will  not  own  to  the  fault  of  looking  ugly  in  an 
amber-colored  satin  dress? 

J.  No,  I will  not. 
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B.  Very  well,  then;  wear  it  again.  Go  on,  if  you  like,  making  < 
a fright  of  yourself,  as  long  as  you  live.  It  is  no  business  of  mine.  } 
J.  No  business  whatever;  and  I shall  do  exactly  as  I please  about  * 
what  I wear.  s 

B.  Our  friendship  is  dissolved,  then?  5 

J.  Entirely,  as  regards  myself.  I have  no  desire  to  claim  intimacy  \ 
with  any  one  in  whose  opinion  I stand  so  low  its  in  yours.  So  good  \ 
morning,  Miss.  < 

B.  Good  morning.  And  I wish  you  joy,  Miss,  of  your  amber-  \ 
colored  satin  dress.  mrs.  Ellis.  \ 


LESSON  C G XXI. 

A-hate'.  to  decrease,  to  become  less.  | Scrge,  a large  wave,  a billow. 

Pronunciation. — Pass  10,  No'a/t  7,  win' dow  6,  earth  9,  wa'ter-y  36. 

TIIE  DOVE  AND  THE  ARK. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  that  Noah 
opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had  made. 

2.  And  he  sent  forth  a raven,  which  went  to  and  fro  until  the 
waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth. 

3.  Also  he  sent  forth  a dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the  waters  were 
abated  from  off  the  face  of  the  ground. 

4.  But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
returned  unto  him  into  the  ark;  for  the  waters  were  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth.  Then  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  her,  and 
pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the  ark. 

5.  There  was  a lonely  ark,  that  sailed  o’er  waters  dark; 

And  wide  around 

Not  one  tall  tree  was  seen,  nor  flower,  nor  leaf  of  green  ; 

All,  all  were  drowned. 

6.  Then  a soft  wing  was  spread,  and  o’er  the  bdlows  dread 

A meek  dove  (lew; 

But  on  that  shoreless  tide  no  living  thing  she  spied, 

To  cheer  her  view. 

7 There  was  no  chirping  sound  o’er  that  wide  watery  bound, 

To  soothe  her  woe ; 

But  the  cold  surges  spread  their  covering  o’er  the  dead 
That  slept  below. 

8.  So  to  the  ark  she  fled,  with  drooping,  weary  head, 

To  seek  for  rest : — 

Christ  is  tliy  Ark,  my  love  ; thou  art  the  timid  dove — 

Fly  to  Ins  breast.  ants  Sigourney. 
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WHITE  ELEPHANTS. 

1.  Xkxt  to  tlie  nobility,  the  highest  personages  in  Siam  are  t lie 
white  elephants.  They  are  very  rare.  The  common  elephant  abounds 
in  the  jungle,  and  is  very  tractable  and  sagacious.  These  animals 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  affronts,  even  such  affronts  as  the  removal 
of  their  gold  arid  silver  collars. 

2.  A common  elephant,  on  whose  skull  his  keeper  had  cracked  a 
cocoa-nut,  carried  pieces  of  the  shell  for  several  days  in  his  trunk; 
he  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  killing  the  keeper,  and  laid  the 
pieces  of  shell  on  his  body.  \Vithout  these  elephants  it  would  be 
impossible  to  traverse  the  tropical  jungles  of  Siam. 

3.  But  the  prince  of  elephants  is  the  white  variety;  — which 
however,  is  not  white,  but  flesh-color.  A man  who  captures  a 


Or.ooD,  ro-al  linengo  , IiIoihI  royal. 

Dig'ni-ta  hy,  h iKireouago  of  itnpor 
timer  and  rank. 

Jun'gle,  dense  thicket  of  fives  amt 
brushwo  id. 

Lkv'ee,  formal  reception  of  visitors  by 
a person  of  high  rank. 

Pah  a-soi  , t.o.n  a Greek  word  meaning  i 


against,  and  Latin  sat,  the  sun.)  an 
umbrella  to  keep  otf  the  sun's  ruys 
Si-a.m*.  an  extensive  kingdom  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  The  most  impor- 
tant river  is  the  Menam,  which  traver- 
ses the  center  of  the  country.  Rang, 
kok,  the  capital  city,  is  situated  on  tho 
Menam. 


Pronunciation  — Pnr’n.W  2d,  cnp'.’iirc  18,  di'a-dem  2 />,  an  otli'et*  27«. 
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white  elephant  is  loaded  with  honor.  A road  is  cut  lor  the  brute 
to  the  Menam,  and  he  is  transported  to  the  capital  on  a raft  Me 
is  received  by  princes  of  the  blood,  is  installed  with  great  ceremo- 
nies, and  is  called  “ Your  Highness.” 

4.  He  is  fed  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver.  A diadem  is  placed 
on  his  head,  and  his  slaves  approach  him  on  their  knees.  When  he 
appears  in  public  he  is  covered  with  costly  trappings;  a guard  ol 
honor  escorts  him,  and  the  people  bow  down  to  the  dust  before  his 
footsteps. 

5.  The  king’s  physician  attends  him  in  illness.  At  the  hath  one 
officer  guards  him,  while  another  holds  a red  parasol  over  his  head. 
He  is  lulled  to  sleep  with  soft  music.  He  holds  levees; but  it  is  not 
stated  that  his  conversation  is  very  brilliant.  The  white  elephant 
is,  in  short,  one  of  the  most  important  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom. 


LESSON  CCXXII1. 


At.'lah,  the  Arabic  name  of  God. 

Bi'son,  an  animal  of  the  western  prairies, 
usually,  but  improperly,  called  the 
buffalo. 

Ch ar'acters,  the  personages  that  per- 
form the  different  parts  of  a dialogue 
or  drama. 

Gleue,  soil,  ground. 


Lec'gings,  a o.over  or  cloth  to  protect 
the  legs. 

Moc'ca-sin,  an  ornamental  shoe,  worn 
by  the  American  Indians 

O'cHitE  (o’ her),  a yellow  ore  of  iron,  used 
for  a paint. 

Squad' kon,  a body  of  troops. 

Strain,  song,  poeiry. 


> Pronunciation’. — MccVs  sa-ries  35,  mon'arrh  9,  cp  proach'  1 , yet  (not  yit), 

i pur-suit'  19,  A\' lull  7,  lmr'nt’ss  le. 

THE  MOST  USEFUL  ANIMAL.  — An  Imaginary  Colloquy. 

[This  Imaginary  Colloquy  is  not  to  he  regarded  ns  an  actual  dialogue,  but  the 
characters  are  introduced  in  order  to  exhibit  in  strong  contrast  the  different  ideas 
and  notions  which  persons  of  different  nations  and  customs  might  entertain  in 
5 reference  to  the  subject  of  the  discourse  The  supposed  characters  are:  — 

5 Thunder-cloud,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe  deriving  sustenance  mainly  from 

I hunting  the  bison. 

Hans,  a native  of  Greenland,  which  far  northern  country  depends  on  the  seal-fish, 
cry  for  most  of  the  necessaries  of  lifo. 

Yosef,  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  the  commerce  of  which  is  carried  on  mainly  by 
i means  of  camels- 

J Chang,  a Siamese.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siam,  hke  the  Chinese,  regard 
i edible  birds-ucsts  and  large  sea-slugs  as  great  luxuries  lor  tlie  table- 
5 Tjmour,  belonging  to  a tribo  of  Tartars,  whose  life  is  passed  in  a great  degree  on 
j horseback.  They  are  also  said  to  use  horseflesh  for  food. 

I Reuben  Smith,  a smart  boy  of  our  school  who  loves  to  leurn,  and  is  accustomed 
1 to  reflect  on  what  ho  learns.] 

$ Chary.  Ok  a truth, the  elephant  is  the  monarch  of  animals.  Ilis 
t tread  shakes  the  earth.  His  approach  strikes  terror  to  the  heart  of 
j an  enemy. 

| Timour.  Elephant,  forsooth ! A huge,  overgrown,  unwieldy  moun- 
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tain  of  flesh!  \Vrlio  would  compare  the  elephant  with  the  gallant 
horse.  What  swiftness  in  his  hoof!  What  fire  in  his  eye!  Wliaf 
brilliancy  in  the  varying  hues  of  his  sleek  skin!  What  grace  in 
every  motion!  The  warrior’s  friend  and  companion,  yet  to  a child 
gentle  as  a woman. 

l'-use/'.  Praise  Allah  for  the  horse,  the  swift  and  beautiful  horse! 
But  the  most  useful  of  animals  is  the  camel,  the  ever  faithful,  patient, 
obedient  camel. 

Timour.  As  for  usefulness,  what  pursuit  is  so  useful  as  war  ? and 
what  animal  so  fit  for  war  as  the  horse  ? A squadron  of  camels 
would  set  the  soldiers  laughing  instead  of  fighting. 

Chang.  In  war  the  elephant  can  trample  an  army  under  foot. 
Ilis  mighty  trunk  smites  fierce  blows,  and  on  his  back  he  carries  to 
battle  a host  who  fight  as  from  a castle. 

Yusef.  But  Allah  has  filled  the  earth  with  deserts — arid  sands 
where  the  horse’s  hoof  sinks,  and  where  he  faints  and  falls  for  thirst; 
but  which  the  broad-footed  camel  can  traverse  day  after  day,  ask- 
ing for  support  only  a few  mouthTuls  of  dry  twigs.  Sweet  and  true 
is  the  strain  of  the  poet  — 

And  through  wilds  of  trackless  sand, 

In  the  hot  Arabian  laud, 

■Where  no  rock  its  shadow  throws, 

Whore  no  cooling  water  flows, 

Whore  the  hot  nir  is  not  stirred 
By  the  wing  of  singing  bird. 

The  camel  goes,  untired  and  mock, 

Day  by  day,  uud  week  by  week. 

Hans.  Hold  there,  with  your  camels  and  elephants!  What  sort 
of  beasts  tire  they?  Do  you  spear  them  in  the  water,  or  do  you 
hunt  them  in  the  ice?  The  best  of  animals  is  the  seal. 

Thunder-cloud.  The  bison,  you  should  say,  the  noble  bison,  crea- 
ted by  the  Great  Spirit,  as  game  worthy  of  the  bow  of  a brave.  The 
chase  of  the  bison  makes  warriors.  When  the  arrow  has  pierced 
his  heart  the  women  preserve  the  flesh  for  food.  They  dress  the 
skin.  They  cut  and  sew  it  into  moccasins.  They  stretch  out  the  hide 
for  a shield,  or  they  shape  it  into  a saddle,  or  prepare  it  for  the  cover 
of  a tent.  Or  they  paint  it  with  ochre  and  Vermillion,  they  orna- 
ment it  with  eagles’  feathers,  they  fringe  it  with  the  claws  of  the  wolf, 
and  behold!  a robe  lit  for  the  shoulders  of  a great  chief. 

Ifans.  Kobe!  Do  you  call  such  loose,  rattling  trumpery  fit  apparel 
for  a man  of  sense?  Look  at  my  dress.  This  cap  that  warms  my 
ears  is  seal-skin.  This  comfortable  coat  is  seal-skin.  These  cold- 
defying  leggings  .are  seal-skin.  These  soft  boots  are  seal -skin.  I 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  come  out  dry  as  a duck.  My  boat  is 
seal-skin,  sewed  with  thread  made  of  its  sinews;  and  for  a tent-cover 
what  could  be  better  ? 
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Yusef.  Better1?  The  proper  material  for  a tent  cover  is  cloth  of 
camel’s  hair. 

Thunder-clond.  A warrior  disdains  to  repose  under  shelter  less 
noble  than  the  skin  of  a bison. 

Hans.  My  Lapland  cousins  boast  of  their  reindeer,  a poor,  miser- 
able, lean,  dry  race  of  beasts,  only  fit  to  drag  sledges  over  the  snow, 
and  even  for  such  use  a train  of  dogs  is  a hundred  fold  better. 

Timour.  Dogs  for  draft!  That  may  do  in  ice-bound  Greenland, 
but  for  saddle  or  harness  give  me  the  gallant  horse.  And  what  rich 
feasts  have  I made  of  his  flesh ! 

Yusef.  If  you  come  to  food,  you  must  yield  to  the  camel.  Its 
flesh  sustains  the  strong,  its  milk  refreshes  the  weak. 

Thunder-cloud.  The  warrior  returning  from  battle  with  the  scalps 
of  his  foes  feasts  on  the  tongue  and  the  hump  of  the  bison. 

Chang.  Poor  ignorant  souls,  you  evidently  have  never  tasted  of 
an  elephant’s  foot.  Boasted  in  embers,  it  surpasses  the  delicious  sea- 
slug  or  the  slimy  birds-nest. 

ITatis.  Horse  beef!  Camel’s  flesh!  Bison’s  tongue!  Elephant’s 
foot,  birds-nests,  and  sea-slugs ! What  disgusting  messes ! Have  your 
palates  never  been  made  happy  with  seal1?  Its  flesh  soft  and  tender, 
and  of  flavor  sweeter  than  lamp-oil ! How  the  mouth  waters  at  the 
thought  of  the  delicious  blubber,  trembling  in  richness  and  fatness, 
like  a bowl  of  jelly!  Others  may  boast  of  their  overlauded  wine, 
but  nothing  warms  old  Hans’s  heart  like  a brimming  gallon  of  seal- 
oil. 

Chang.  What  is  Hans  prating  about?  Would  lie  compare  a fat, 
stupid,  uncouth,  clumsy,  shapeless  seal  with  the  most  wonderful  ani- 
mal in  ci'eation  — the  adorable  white  elephant,  the  monarch  of  all 
four-footed  things? 

J Ians.  Does  your  adorable  white  elephant  yield  light  to  cheer  your 
tents,  or  fuel  to  warm  them?  Does  his  skin  furnish  the  softest  and 
warmest  and  sleepiest  of  beds?  Can  the  women  make  of  his  hide 
casks  to  hold  oil  and  cups  to  drink  it  from  ? The  despised  seal  does 
all  this,  and  more;  nay,  I have  a tame  seal  at  home  that  is  the 
best  fisher  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and  supplies  us  all  summer 
with  codfish  and  salmon.  Can  the  adorable  white  elephant  catch 
codfish  ? 

? Reuben  Smith.  Well,  friends,  I have  listened  to  you  patiently ; now 
> listen  to  me.  A white  elephant,  will  do  as  well  as  any  thing  else  for 
? a heathen  Asiatic  to  worship  ; or  a bison  for  a painted  Indian  to  hunt 
3 with  bow  and  aiTOw-  If  we  all  roamed  life-long  in  deserts,  we 
3 should  prize  the  camel,  and  I do  not  see  how  Hans  coxdd  live  witli- 
l out  seals;  but  for  true  usefulness,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
5 number,  dead  or  alive  — I take  the  part  of  the  homely,  patient  ox. 

$ All.  ( With  astonishment  and  derision.)  The  ox!  Ilowabsuid! 
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Reuben.  Yes.  (he  ox!  Alire.  lie  drags  (lie  ponderous  bunion  or 
plows  tlie  stubborn  glebe.  When  we  are  tired  or  hungry,  how 
refreshing  is  a draught  of  milk  or  a morsel  of  cheese  ! 

Dead,  his  career  of  usefulness  is  just  begun.  Every  part  is  of 
value.  1 1 is  flesh  is  the  most  nutritious  of  food.  Who  can  describe 
the  countless  uses  of  the  leather  into  which  his  hide  is  transformed 
Our  shoes  are  made  of  calf-skin  and  soled  with  ox-hide.  The  fat 
becomes  candles  and  soap.  Without  leather  and  soap  civilization 
is  suspended.  The  bones  find  a thousand  uses.  Buttons,  knife  han- 
dles— 

Chang  (interrupting.)  But  you  do  not  mean  to  compare  coarse 
bone  to  ivory ? 

Reuben.  Yes,  I do,  because  ivory  is  dear,  while  bone  is  cheap.  One 
is  for  the  rich,  the  other  for  the  million.  The  horns  arc  made  into 
combs  and  cups  and  other  useful  objects.  The  very  hoofs  and 
scraps  yield  glue.  I could  continue,  but  let  these  suilicc.  All  honor 
then  to  the  ox  as  the  most  useful  of  animals! 


I,  ESSON  CCWIV, 


Ch am-ois'  fsha-moy' ),  nn  animnl  of  tho 
goat-kiml,  found  among  tho  Alps.  It 
frequents  t ho  wildest  and  most  inac- 
cessible cliffs.  To  hunt  it  requires  tho 
highest  exertion  of  daring  and  skill. 


Gla'ci-ers  (g/a'si-crzj,  immense  fields 
of  ice  formed  in  deep  valleys  on  tho 
sides  of  mountains. 

Lair,  den,  resting-place. 

Reck,  to  heed,  to  care  for. 


Pronunciation. — Shaft  32c,  sin 'etos  1G,  pil'low  6,  un-daunt'ed  20. 


THE  CHAMOIS-  HUNTERS. 

1.  Away  to  the  Alps!  for  the  hunters  are  there, 

To  rouse  the  chamois,  in  his  rock-vaulted  lair. 

From  valley  to  mountain,  see!  — swiftly  they  go, 

As  the  ball  from  the  rifle,  the  shaft  from  the  bow. 

2.  Nor  chasms  nor  glaciers  their  courage  dismay; 

Undaunted  they  leap  like  young  leopards  at  plav; 

And  the  dash  of  the  torrent  sounds  welcome  and  dear, 

As  the  voice  of  a friend  to  the  wanderer’s  ear. 

3.  They  reck  not  the  music  of  hound  or  of  horn, 

The  neigh  of  the  courser,  the  gladness  of  morn  ; — 

The  blasts  of  the  tempest  their  dark  sinews  brace, 

And  the  wilder  the  danger,  the  sweeter  the  chase. 

4.  With  spirits  as  strong  as  their  footsteps  are  light, 

On,  onward  they  speed  in  the  jw  of  their  might, 

Till  eve  gathers  round  them,  and  silent  and  deep  — 

The  bleak  snow  their  pillow  — the  wild  hunters  sleep. 

CHARI. KS  SWAIN. 
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Bug'gy,  a light  one-horse  wagon,  with 
four  wheels. 

Fiia'cas,  quarrel,  dispute. 

Jon,  piece  of  work,  undertaking. 


Peace  So-ci'e-ty,  an  association  having 
for  its  object  the  abolition  of  war 
among  nations. 

Pe'iii-od,  a particular  portion  of  time. 


Job  rhymes  with  rob,  and  got  with  spot. 


IIOW  TO  MAKE  UP  A QUARREL. 

1.  It  is  my  beleif,  gays  William  Ladd,  the  President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  that  the  principles  of  peace,  if  carried 
into  practice,  will  maintain  good-will  among  neighbors  as  well  as 
among  nations. 

2.  But  there  was  a time  when  I had  not  thought  much  about 
this  subject.  At  that  period  I believed  that,  if  a man  struck  me  a 
blow,  it  was  fair  and  best  to  strike  back  again,  without  considering 
whether  there  was  not  some  better  way  of  overcoming  the  offender. 
Or,  if  a man  did  me  an  injury,  why,  as  people  commonly  say,  I would 
give  him  as  good  as  he  sent. 

3.  I had  then  a farm.  A poor  man,  who  lived  on  adjoining  land, 
neglected  to  repair  a fence  which  it  was  his  business  to  keep  in 
order.  In  consequence  of  his  neglect  his  sheep  got  into  my  wheat- 
field  and  did  much  mischief.  So  I ordered  my  man  Sam  to  go  to 
the  neighbor  and  tell  him  that  he  must  mend  the  fence  and  keep 
the  sheep  out. 

4.  But  the  sheep  came  in  again,  and,  being  a veiy  orderly  man 
myself,  I was  much  provoked.  “Sam,”  said  I,  “go  to  that  fellow  and 
tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  keep  his  sheep  out  of  my  wheat-field,  I 
will  have  them  shot.”  Even  this  threat  did  not  succeed:  the  sheep 
were  in  again. 

5.  “Sam,”  said  I,  “take  my  gun,  and  shoot  those  sheep. — “I  had 
rather  not,”  replied  he. — “ Bather  not,  Sam!  why,  there  are  but 
three.  It  is  no  great  job.” 

6.  “No,  sir;  but  the  poor  fellow  has  only  these  three  sheep  in 
the  world,  and  I do  not  like  to  shoot  a poor  man’s  sheep.” 

7.  “Then  the  poor  man  should  take  proper  care  of  them.  I gave 
him  warning;  why  did  he  not  mend  his  fence*?” 

8.  “Well,  sir,  I guess  it  was  because  you  sent  him  a rough  kind 
of  a message.  It  made  him  angry,  and  so  he  would  not  do  it.” 

9.  I reflected  a few  minutes,  and  then  I told  Sam  to  put  the 
horse  in  the  buggy.  “Shall  I put  in  the  gun,”  asked  he. 

10.  “No!  ” was  my  reply.  A slight  smile  appeared  on  his  lips, 
but  he  said  nothing.  I got  into  my  buggy  and  drove  up  to  my 
neighbor’s.  lie  lived  a mile  off,  and  I had  ample  time  to  think  the 
matter  over. 
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11.  When  I drove  ii|>  to  t lie  house  the  man  was  chopping  wood; 
there  were  but  few  sticks  of  wood,  the  house  was  p >or,  and  my 
heart  was  softened.  “Neighbor,”  1 called  out;  the  man  looked 
sulky  and  did  not  lift  up  his  head.  “Come,  come,  neighbor,”  said 
I,  “ I have  come  with  friendly  feelings  to  you,  and  you  must  meet 
me  half-way. 

12.  lie  perceived  that  I was  in  earnest,  laid  down  his  ax,  and 
came  to  t he  wagon.  “Now,  neighbor,”  said  1,  “we  have  both 
been  in  the  wrong:  you  neglected  your  fence,  and  I got  angry  and 
sent  you  a provoking  message.  Now  let  us  both  face  about,  and 
both  do  right,  and  feel  right.  I will  forgive, and  you  shall  forgive. 
Now  let  us  shake  hands.”  lie  did  not  feel  quite  willing  to  give  me 
Ids  hand,  but  lie  let  me  take  it. 

13.  “Now,”  said  I,  “neighbor,  drive  your  sheep  down  to  my 
south  pasture;  they  shall  share  with  my  sheep  till  next  spring;  you 
shall  have  all  the  increase,  and  next  summer  we  will  start  fair.” 

14.  1 1 is  hand  was  no  longer  dead  in  mine,  lie  gave  me  a good, 
friendly  grasp.  The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he  said,  “1  think 
you  are  a Christian,  William  Ladd,  after  all.” 

15.  And  that  little  fracas  with  my  neighbor  about  the  sheep  was 
the  first  step  toward  my  devoting  myself  to  the  American  Peace 
Society. 


LESSON  CCXXVI. 


As  pike',  to  strive  upward. 

Ei.'k  ment,  the  state  or  substance  most 
suitable  to  tho  existence  of  anything. 


As,  water  is  tho  proper  element  of  fish- 
es ; air,  of  birds  ; light,  of  colors  ; cru- 
elty, of  a tyrant. 


THE  FOUNTAIN. 


1.  Into  the  sunshine, 

Full  of  the  light, 

Leaping  and  flashing 
From  morn  till  night ; 
Into  the  moonlight 
Whiter  than  snow, 
Waving  so  flower-like 
When  the  winds  blow;  — 

2.  Into  the  starlight 

Rushing  in  spray, 

Happy  at  midnight, 

Happy  by  day  ; 

Ever  in  motion, 

Blithesome  and  cheery, 
Still  climbing  heavenward, 


3.  Glad  of  all  weathers, 

Still  seeming  best ; 

Upward  or  downward, 

Motion  thy  rest; 

Full  of  a nature 
Nothing  can  tame; 
Changed  every  moment, 

Ever  the  same ; — 

4.  Ceaseless  aspiring, 

Ceaseless  content, 

Darkness  or  sunshine 
Thy  element; 

Glorious  fountain  ! 

May  my  heart  be 
Fresh,  changeful,  constant, 
Upward,  like  thee  ! 

J.  R.  LOWELL. 
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A'cre  (A'ker),  a city  and  sea-port  in 
Syria,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  It  carries  on  a large 
commerce  by  means  of  caravans  with 
the  celebrated  city  of  Damascus. 

Im  mure',  to  imprison,  to  confine. 

Jor'dan,  a river  of  Asia  flowing  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  Its  Arabic  name  means 
“ The  great  watering-place.” 


Khan  ( kawn ),  an  eastern  inn,  generally 
built  in  a square,  surrounded  by  arch- 
es used  as  stables  and  warehouses  for 
the  use  of  traveling  merchants. 

O ju-ent'al,  eastern — applied  partic- 
larly  to  the  parts  of  Asia  lying  east  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Spoil,,  plunder  taken  from  others  by  vi- 
olence. 


Pronunciation. — Ar'ab  27 a,  spoils  13,  virtues  18,  in'stiarf  29. 

TIIE  ARAB  AND  IIIS  HORSE. 

1.  A caravan  on  its  way  from  Damascus  to  Acre  was  once 
attacked  by  a tribe  of  Arabs.  The  robbers  were  successful ; their 
victory  was  complete;  the  booty  ample  and  rich. 

2.  But  while  engaged  in  dividing  their  spoils  the  Arabs  in  their 
turn  were  interrupted  by  a body  of  Turkish  troops  that  had  been 
sent  out  from  Acre  for  the  protection  of  the  caravan. 

3.  The  tide  of  fortune  was  now  changed.  The  Arabs  were  over- 
powered. Many  were  slain,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  were  securely  tied  by  cords,  and  conducted  to  Acre  for 
punishment. 

4.  Among  the  Arabs  was  a man  named  Abou,  who  was  the  owner 
of  a horse  of  great  beauty  and  value.  Abou  was  wounded  ly  a 
bullet  in  his  arm  during  the  combat.  The  wound  was  not  mortal ; 
he  Avas  therefore  placed  by  the  Turks  on  the  back  of  a camel,  and 
led  off  with  the  other  prisoners.  The  conquerors  took  possession 
of  the  horse. 

5.  The  evening  before  they  were  to  enter  Acre  the  whole  party 
encamped  in  the  mountains.  The  feet  of  the  wounded  Arab  were 
bound  together  by  a leather  thong  ; and  lie  lay  stretched  near  the 
tent  where  the  Turks  were  sleeping. 

6 Being  kept  awake  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  he  heard  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  amongst  the  other  horses  which  were  fastened 
to  stakes  around  the  tents  in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  oriental 
usage. 

7.  Abou  recognized  its  voice.  He  could  not  resist  the  desire  to 
see  and  caress  once  more  the  faithful  animal  which  had  been  the 
companion  and  friend  of  his  life.  With  the  assistance  of  his  hands 
and  knees,  he  dragged  himself  with  difficulty  along  the  ground,  till 
he  reached  the  spot  where  the  horse  was  fastened. 

8.  “My  poor  friend,”  said  he  to  tiie  faithful  animal,  “what  wilt 
thou  do  among  the  Turks?  What  will  become  of  thee?  Instead  of 
the  broad  desert,  thou  wilt  be  immured  in  the  narrow  arches  of  a 
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khan!  Instead  of  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  thou  wilt  breathe  the 
unwholesome  exhalations  of  a crowded  stable! 

!).  “The  women  and  children  will  no  longer  share  with  thee  their 
bowl  of  camel's  milk  — no  longer  bring  thee  barley  or  millet  in  the 
hollow  of  their  hands!  — No  longer  will  tiny  lingers  feed  thee  with 
crusts  of  bread  under  the  palm-trees  in  the  starlight ! Thy  hoofs 
will  no  longer  beat  the  sands  of  the  desert,  fleeter  than  the  wind  of 
Egypt!  No  more  wilt  thou  divide  the  waters  of  Jordan  with  tin 
breast,  and  cool  therein  thy  skin  whiter  than  their  foam. 

10.  “Though  I remain  a slave  — be  thou  free!  Go,  return  to 
the  tent  which  thou  Invest  so  well!  Say  to  my  wife  that  her  hus- 
band will  return  no  more!  Put  thy  head  under  the  curtains  of  the 
tent,  and  lick  the  hands  of  the  children  who  will  never  again  know 
a fat  her's  love ! ” 

1 1.  While  Abou  was  thus  speaking,  his  teeth  had  gnawed  through 
the  cord  of  goat’s  hair  with  which  the  legs  of  the  horse  were  fast- 
ened. The  animal  was  free.  But  at  the  sight  of  his  master  bound 
and  wounded  at  his  feet  the  faithful  and  sagacious  steed  understood, 
by  instinct,  what  no  language  could  explain  to  him. 

12.  lie  stooped  his  head,  and  affectionately  smelt  the  Arab’s  face 
and  person;  then  seizing  with  his  teeth  the  leathern  thong  with 
which  the  man’s  waist  was  girdled,  he  lifted  him  from  the  ground, 
and  bore  him  off  at  a full  gallop. 

13.  With  his  burden  still  in  his  mouth  he  arrived  at  the  tent, 
where,  laying  his  master  on  the  sand  at  the  feet  of  his  astonished 
wife  and  children,  he  fell  himself,  and  expired  from  fatigue. 

If.  All  the  tribe  wept  over  the  faithful  steed.  The  Arab  poets 
have  celebrated  his  virtues  in  many  a song;  and  to  this  day  his 
name  is  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert. 

LAMARTINE. 
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VOCAL  GYMNASTICS. 

Refer  to  Caution  3f.  — Do  not  cut  off,  or  shorten,  the  long 
sound  of  o in  such  words  as  bone,  home  — a vulgar  custom,  very 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Give  to  the  words  in 
italics  the  full  sound  of  o as  in  no. 

(1.)  A whole  load  of  stone  was  thrown  in  the  road.  (2.)  Solne  folk  wear  coats , 
others  cloaks.  (3.)  The  child  was  choked  by  a hone  in  its  throat.  (4  ) As  the  coach 
came  home,  it  ran  over  a toad  (5.)  The  lady  saved  her  comb  wholly  by  accident. 
(6.)  Let  only  rhyme  with  lonely  : boat  with  vote.  (7.)  Tho  unruly  oxen  broke  their 
yoke.  (8.)  A greedy  yoa t was  seen  to  steal  the  oats  |9.)  The  lawyer  spoke  long 
and  loud  for  his  client.  (Id.)  You  Yankee  peddler,  say  bone  and  whole;  you  can 
pronounce  roam,  then  why  not  home? 
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Ec'sta-sy,  extreme  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement. 

Im-pres'sion.  the  effect  which  objects 
or  events  produce  on  the  mind- 
Tal'on,  tlie  claw  of  a bird 


In-de-cis'ion,  hesitation,  pausing  to 
consider. 

Spe'cies,  ( spe' slieez ,)  sort,  kind. 

U.v-mo  lest'ed,  without  being  troubled, 
or  annoyed. 


Pronunciation. — EdVca-ted  2c,  cenV?i-ry  18,  gath'er  33,  ea'g&t  16,  s/nill  23, 
cir'cum  stance  la. 


THE  OLD  EAGLE -TREE. 

1.  The  little  incident  which  I am  about  to  relate  had  a very 
decided  effect  in  forming  the  character  of  a lad  who  was  left  to  be 
educated  by  the  impressions  of  circumstances.  His  friends  had  a 
small  farm,  on  which  the  boy  worked  with  such  men  as  from  time 
to  time  happened  to  be  employed. 

2.  In  a remote  field  stood  a large  tulip-tree,  a tree  apparently  of 
a century’s  growth,  and  one  of  the  most  gigantic  of  that  splendid 
species.  It  looked  like  the  father  of  the  surrounding  forest. 

3.  On  the  top  of  this  tree,  an  old  eagle,  commonly  called  the 
“ Fishing  Eagle,”  had,  every  year,  for  many  years,  built  her  nest 
and  unmolested  raised  her  young.  This  tree  stood  full  ten  miles 
from  the  sea-shore.  It  had  long  been  known  as  the  “Old  Eagle- 
Tree.” 

4.  One  warm,  sunny  day  the  workmen  were  hoeing  corn  in  an 
adjoining  field.  At  a certain  hour  of  the  day,  the  old  eagle  was 
known  to  set  off’  for  the  sea-side,  to  gather  food  for  her  young. 
As  she  this  day  returned  with  a large  fish  in  her  claws  the  work- 
men surrounded  the  tree,  and,  by  yelling  and  hooting  and  throwing 
stones,  so  scared  the  poor  bird  that  she  dropped  her  fish,  which 
they  carried  off’  in  triumph  for  their  own  dinner. 

5.  The  bird  soon  returned  to  her  nest  without  food.  The  eaglets 
at  once  set  up  a cry  for  food  so  shrill,  so  clear,  and  -so  clamorous 
that  the  boy  was  greatly  moved.  ’The  parent-bird  seemed  to  try  to 
soothe  them ; but  their  appetites  were  too  keen,  and  it  was  all  in 
vain.  She  then  perched  herself  on  a limb  near  them,  and  looked 
down  into  the  nest  with  a look  that  seemed  to  say,  “ 1 know  not 
what  to  do  next.” 

6.  Her  indecision  was  but  momentary;  again  she  poised  herself, 
uttered  a few  sharp  notes,  as  if  telling  them  to  “lie  still,”  balanced 
her  body,  spread  her  wings,  and  was  away  again  to  the  sea ! 

7.  The  boy  now  determined  to  await  the  result.  His  eye  fol- 
lowed the  bird  till  she  grew  small — smaller — a mere  speck  in  the 
sky,  and  finally  disappeared. 

8.  She  was  gone  nearly  two  hours — double  her  usual  time  — 
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when  she  again  returned  on  a slow,  weary  wing,  with  another  fish 
in  her  talons.  On  nearing  the  field  she  made  a circuit  around  it, 
to  see  if  her  enemies  were  still  there. 

9.  Finding  the  coast  clear,  she  once  more  reached  her  tree, 
drooping,  faint  and  weary,  and  evidently  almost  exhausted.  Again 
the  eaglets  set  up  their  cry,  which  was  soon  hushed  by  the  distri- 
bution of  a dinner  such  as, — save  the  cooking,  — might  satisfy  a 
king. 

10.  “Glorious  bird!”  cried  the  boy  aloud  in  ecstasy;  “what  a 
spirit!  Other  birds  can  fly  more  swiftly, — others  can  sing  more 
sweetly, — others  scream  more  loudly:  but  what  other  bird,  when 
persecuted  and  robbed, — when  weary, — when  discouraged,  — when 
so  far  from  sea, — would  do  it  i 

11.  “Glorious  bird!  I will  learn  a lesson  from  thee  to-day.  I 
will  never  forget,  hereafter,  that  when  the  spirit  is  determined  it 
can  do  almost  any  thing.  Others  would  have  drooped,  and  hung 
the  head,  and  mourned  the  cruelty  of  man,  and  sighed  over  the 
wants  of  the  nestlings;  but  thou,  by  at  once  repairing  the  loss,  hast 
forgotten  all. 

12.  “I  will  learn  of  thee,  noble  bird!  I will  remember  this.  I 
will  set  my  mark  high.  1 will  try  to  do  something,  and  to  be  some- 
thing, in  the  world;  and  1 will  never  yield  to  discouragements .” 

Kkv.  John  Todd. 
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Absorbed’,  deeply  engaged,  engrossed. 
Coi.'umn,  a body  of  inen  drawn  up  in 
deep  file  with  a narrow  front. 
Dis-en-gaged',  free,  at  liberty. 

Fang,  long,  sharp,  pointed  tooth. 
Gan'gbs  ( Gan'jcezj,  the  largest  river  of 
India. 


Pun'gext,  piercing,  stinging,  sharp. 

Koy'al,  excelling  us  a king  excels  men 
of  lower  rank.  A royal-tiger  is  the 
largest  and  most  ferocious  species  of 
that  animal. 

Wind,  to  move  in  a circuitous  route,  to 
twist. 


Pronunciation  — Ind'ia  (not  fn'jy)  7 Sc  18,  col'wmn  32//.  as  cer  tain'  3 b,  snake 
(not  sncck ),  tre-men'dous  3 2a,  rep't tie  5a. 

INCIDENTS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  — JLlola  a CTigcr  took  Snuff. 

1.  A traveler  in  India,  crossing  the  river  Ganges,  discovered, 
on  reaching  the  shore,  a royal -tiger  at  some  distance,  but  on  the 
approach. 

2.  Being  without  guns  or  other  arms,  he  ordered  his  men  to  use 
their  oars  as  weapons  of  defence.  They  formed  into  a close  column, 
and  waited  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  animal. 

3 The  tiger  evidently  intended  mischief.  He  continued  wind- 
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ing,  and  occasionally  crouched  as  if  on  the  point  of  making  a spring 
upon  the  party. 

4.  Among  his  provisions  for  the  journey  the  traveler  happened 
to  have  a bladder  of  Scotch  snuff.  Hastily  emptying  the  contents 
into  a handkerchief,  he  jumped  and  trod  upon  it,  till  the  snuff  became 
as  fine  as  dust. 

5.  The  tiger  continued  to  approach.  When  he  got  within  about 
twenty  yards  of  the  party  the  traveler  discharged  a double  handful 
of  the  snuff,  which  was  carried  b}r  a strong  wind  into  the  face  of 
the  tiger.  The  animal  growled,  shook  his  head,  and  retreated  a few 
yards. 

6.  In  a few  minutes  he  returned  to  the  attack,  approaching  cau- 
tiously, rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  fore  legs.  When  he  had  got  near 
enough  lie  again  crouched  and  made  ready  for  a murderous  spring. 

7.  While  the  tiger  was  just  in  this  position  the  traveler  let  fly  at 
him  the  whole  contents  of  the  handkerchief.  The  aim  was  good, 
and  the  cloud  of  snuff  filled  the  eyes  and  nose  and  open  mouth  of 
the  tiger. 

8.  The  royal  beast  could  not  stand  this  pungent  application.  A 
tremendous  and  prolonged  roar  proved  the  pain  he  felt;  springing 
into  the  river,  he  fled  to  the  opposite  shore. 


EE.  — fttoin  a Battltsnafcr  took  a Dost  of  $.1  a rtslj  o rrt. 

1.  It  is  common  among  southern  hunters  to  provide  themselves 
with  a bottle  of  spirits  of  hartshorn.  This  often  proves  very  useful 
in  the  field  in  case  of  wounds  or  other  injuries. 

2.  A southern  hunter  used  to  amuse  himself,  when  he  met  with 
a rattlesnake,  with  endeavoring  to  capture  it  alive.  This  he  was 
enabled  to  do,  after  long  practice,  by  means  of  a forked  stick,  with 
which  he  seized  the  snake  immediately  back  of  the  head.  Once, 
however,  lie  came  very  near  paying  dear  for  this  daring  feat. 

3.  While  hunting  he  found  a monstrous  rattlesnake,  which  he 
seized  in  his  usual  manner.  Then  placing  the  fingers  of  his  left 
hand  firiuly  behind  the  snake’s  head,  he  lifted  it  up  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  its  mouth  and  examining  its  fangs. 

4.  While  the  hunter  was  thus  absorbed  in  the  examination  of  its 
head  the  snake  had  twisted  its  body  in  numerous  folds  around  his 
left  arm.  At  first  he  gave  little  heed  to  the  movements  of  the  rep- 
tile; but  by  degrees  he  became  conscious  of  a slight  pressure,  accom- 
panied by  alarming  numbness  of  the  member. 

5.  The  hunter  immediately  attempted  with  his  other  hand  to  free 
his  arm.  But  he  could  not  succeed,  and  at  the  same  time  he  felt 
that  his  power  to  do  so  was  every  moment  lessening,  while  he  had 
the  additional  lion  or  of  knowing  that  his  fingers  were  becoming 
unable  to  retain  their  hold. 
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6.  At  last  the  lieml  of  the  snake  began  to  draw  near  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  Another  inch,  and  its  deadly  fangs  would  pierce  his  flesh, 
lie  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

7.  In  this  crisis  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  his  bottle  of 
hartshorn.  Hastily  pulling  it  out  of  his  pocket  with  his  disengaged 
hand,  and  removing  the  stopper,  lie  poured  the  contents  into  the 
mouth  of  the  serpent.  The  scene  instantly  changed.  The  animal, 
in  an  agony,  uncoiled  itselt  and  fell  harmless  to  the  ground,  where 
it  was  easily  killed. 


LESSON  CCXXXI. 


Bar'on,  a German  title  of  nobility. 

Clev'kk,  Accomplished,  endowed  with 
talent,  skillful. 

Hvs'sor,  a bitter  herb  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  Solomon  “spoko  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
out  of  the  wall.’’ 


Lku'a-non,  a chain  of  mountains  in 
Syria.  Its  cedars  are  celebrated  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  noblest  of 
trees.  A grove  of  aged  cedars  still 
exists  on  these  hills. 

Pkn'cil,  a small  brush  made  of  fine 
hair,  used  by  painters. 

Thatched',  roofed  with  straw. 


Pronunciation.  — Pic’turo  IS.  vino'ynrd  ( vin’yard ),  noth'ing  3d,  chcer'ful  i!-. 
n-gaiiT  dd,  ou'ly  (rhymes  with  lonc'/y}. 


GOD  SEEN  IN  II  IS  WORKS- 

1.  In  that  beautiful  part  of  Germany  which  borders  on  the 
Rhine  there  is  a noble  castle,  which,  as  you  travel  on  the  western 
banks  of  the  river,  you  may  see  lifting  its  ancient  towers  on  the 
opposite  side,  above  the  groves  of  trees  as  old  as  itself. 

2.  About  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in  that  castle  a noble  gentle- 
man. a baron.  The  baron  had  an  only  son,  who  was  not  only  a 
comfort  to  his  father  but  a blessing  to  all  who  lived  on  his  father’s 
land. 

8.  It  happened  on  a certain  occasion  that,  this  young  man  being 
from  home,  there  came  a French  gentleman  to  visit  the  baron.  As 
soon  as  this  gentleman  came  into  the  castle  he  began  to  talk  of  his 
Heavenly  Father  in  profane  terms  that  chilled  the  old  man’s  blood; 
on  which  the  baron  reproved  him,  saying,  “Are  you  not  afraid  of 
offending  God,  who  reigns  above,  by  speaking  in  such  a manner  ? ” 

4.  The  gentleman  said  he  knew  nothing  about  God;  for  he  had 
never  seen  Him.  The  baron  took  no  notice,  tit  the  time,  of  this 
reply;  but  the  next  morning  he  conducted  him  about  the  castle 
and  grounds,  and  found  occasion  to  show  him  a very  beautiful 
picture  that  hung  on  the  wall. 

o.  The  gentleman  admired  the  picture  very  much,  and  said, 
“ Whoever  drew  this  picture  knows  very  well  how  to  use  his 
pencil.” 
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6.  “My  son  drew  that  picture,”  said  the  baron. — ■“Then  your 
son  is  a very  clever  man,”  replied  the  Frenchman. 

7.  The  baron  then  went  with  his  visitor  into  the  garden,  and 
showed  him  many  beautiful  flowers  and  plantations  of  forest-trees. 
“Who  has  the  ordering  of  this  garden?”  asked  the  gentleman. 

8.  “ My  son,”  replied  the  baron  ; “ he  knows  every  plant,  I may 
say,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.”— 
“Indeed,”  said  the  gentleman;  “I  shall  think  very  highly  of  your 
son.” 

9.  The  baron  then  took  him  into  the  village,  and  showed  him  a 
small,  neat  cottage,  where  his  son  had  established  a school,  and 
where  he  caused  all  young  children  who  had  lost  their  parents  to 
be  received  and  nourished  at  his  own  expense. 

10.  The  children  in  the  house  looked  so  innocent  and  happy 
that  the  gentleman  was  very  much  pleased,  and  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  castle  he  said  to  the  baron,  “ W hat  a happy  man 
you  are  to  have  so  good  a son.” 

11.  “Flow  do  you  know  I have  a good  son?” — “Because  I have 
seen  his  works,  and  I know  that  he  must  be  both  good  and  clever, 
if  lie  has  done  all  you  have  shown  me.” 

12.  “ But  you  have  never  seen  him.” — “ No,  but  I know  him  very 
well,  because  I judge  of  him  by  his  works.” 

13.  “You  do?  and  now  please  draw  near  this  window  and  tell 
me  what  you  observe  thence.” 

14.  “Why,  I see  the  sun  traveling  through  the  sky  and  shedding 
its  glories  over  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world;  and  I 
behold  a mighty  river  at  my  feet,  and  a vast  range  of  woods.  I see 
pasture- grounds  and  orchards  and  vineyards;  cattle  and  sheep 
feeding  in  green  fields;  and  many  thatched  cottages  scattered  here 
and  there.” 

15.  “And  do  you  see  any  thing  to  admire  in  all  this?  Is  there 
any  thing  pleasant  or  lovely  or  cheerful  in  the  view  before 
you  ? ” 

16.  “ Do  you  think,  my  friend,  that  I want  common  sense,  or 
that  I have  lost  the  use  of  my  eyes,”  said  the  gentleman  some- 
what angrily,  “that  I should  not  be  able  to  relish  the  charms  of 
such  a scene  as  this?  ” 

17.  “Well,  then,”  said  the  baron,  “if  you  are  able  to  judge  of 
my  son’s  character  by  seeing  his  works,  which  are  poor  and 
imperfect,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  form  no  judgment  of  the 
character  of  God  by  witnessing  such  wonderful  works  of  His  hand 
as  are  now  before  you!  Let  me  never  hear  you,  my  good  friend, 
again  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  God,  unless  you  would 
have  me  suppose  that  you  have  lost  your  senses.” 
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Goad,  to  wound  or  irritate  as  with  a 
sharp  instrument. 

Intoi.'ek-a-ble,  not  to  bo  borne. 


Pub'lican,  keeper  of  a public-house. 
Refrksh'ment,  food,  drink,  or  rest. 
Vex-a'tious,  harassing,  giving  troublo. 


Pronunciation. — Iu-tol'er  a-ble  3A,  ef  fect'u  al  18,  Phil-a  del'phi  a 7,  a'g««  16.  J 


IDLE  CURIOSITY  CURED. 

1.  On  his  first  trip  by  land  to  visit  his  father  in  lioston,  Frank- 
lin was  worried  almost  to  death  by  the  intolerable  inquisitiveness  of 
the  New-England  tavern-keepers. 

2.  Neither  man  nor  beast  could  travel  among  them  in  comfort. 
No  matter  how  wet  or  weary,  how  hungry  or  thirsty,  the  poor 
traveler  might  be,  he  was  not  to  expect  the  least  refreshment  from 
these  silly  publicans  until  their  vexatious  curiosity  was  gratified. 

3.  And,  moreover,  Job  himself  could  not  have  borne  such  ques- 
tions as  they  goaded  him  with;  such  as,  where  he  came  from  — and 
where  he  was  going — and  what  business  he  followed  — and  what 
religion  he  might  be  of — and  if  he  was  a married  man  — and  how 
many  children  he  had  — and  so  on. 

4.  After  having  been  prodigiously  teased  in  this  way  for  several 
days,  until  at  last  the  bare  sight  of  a public-house  almost  threw 
him  into  an  ague,  lie  determined  to  try  the  following  remedy  at  the 
very  next  tavern. 

5.  As  soon  as  he  alighted  from  his  horse  he  desired  the  tavern- 
keeper  to  collect  his  whole  family,  wife,  children,  and  servants, 
every  soul  of  them  ; for  he  had  something  of  vast  importance  to 
communicate.  All  being  assembled  and  wondering  what  he  had  to 
say,  he  thus  addressed  them. 

fi.  “ My  name  is  Benjamin  Franklin.  I am  by  trade  a printer. 
I live,  when  at  home,  in  Philadelphia.  In  Boston  I have  a father, 
a good  old  man,  who  taught  me,  when  I was  a boy,  to  read  my 
book  and  say  my  prayers.  I have  ever  since  thought  it  my  duty 
to  visit  and  pay  my  respects  to  such  a father ; and  I am  now  on 
that  errand  to  Boston. 

7.  “This  is  all  that  I can  at  present  recollect  of  myself  that  I 
deem  worth  telling  you.  But,  if  you  can  think  of  anything  else- 
that  you  wish  to  know  about  me,  I beg  you  to  bring  it  out  at  once, 
that  I may  answer  and  so  give  you  opportunity  to  get  me  some- 
thing to  eat ; for  1 long  to  be  on  my  journey  that  I may  return  as 
soon  ts  possible  to  my  family  and  business,  where  I most  of  all  de- 
light to  be.’’ 

8.  A thousand  sermons  against  idle  curiosity  could  hardly  have 

been  so  effectual  as  was  this  little  piece  of  ridicule.  Weems. 
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Ad'e-quate,  sufficient,  fully  equal  to. 
An  adequate  idea  is  such  as  fully 
represents  its  object. 

Dic'tate,  a rule  or  precept  uttered 
with  authority. 

Ex-tra'ne-ous,  outward,  foreign,  not 
belonging  to  a thing. 

Fohe'i.ock,  a lock  of  hair  growing  from 
the  forepart  of  the  head. 

In-ev'i-ta-ble,  not  to  be  avoided. 


Sig-nif'i-cant,  very  full  of  meaning. 

Sim'i-i.e.  a comparison  of  two  things, 
founded  on  their  resemblance  in  some 
particular. 

Smooth,  properly  an  adjective,  is  used 
in  the  poetry  in  this  lesson  instead  of 
the  adverb  smoothly. 

Sym'bol,  an  emblem,  or  a representa- 
tion to  the  eye  of  some  moral  quality 
or  fact. 


Pronunciation. — Sym'bo/  Id,  fierce  9,  bless 'ed  93,  fath'om-less  le,  ra'di-ant  18, 
fig' are  17,  i-de'a.s  7,  Scriptures  18 


WHAT  ARE  EMBLEMS? 

Cecilia.  Prat,  papa,  what  is  an  emblem?  I have  met  with  the 
word  in  my  lesson  to-day,  and  I do  not  quite  understand  its  meaning. 

Papa.  An  emblem,  my  dear,  is  a visible  image  of  an  invisible 
thing. 

C.  An  invisible  image  of — T can  hardly  comprehend. 

P.  Well,  I will  explain  it  more  at  length.  There  are  certain 
notions  that  we  form  in  our  minds  without  the  help  of  our  eyes  or 
any  of  our  senses.  Thus  virtue,  vice,  honor,  disgrace,  time,  death, 
and  the  like,  are  not  sensible  objects,  but  ideas  of  the  understanding. 

C.  Yes, — we  cannot  feel  them  or  see  them,  but  we  can  think 
about  them. 

P.  Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  we  wish  to  represent  one  of 
these  in  a visible  form;  that  is,  to  offer  something  to  the  sight  that 
shall  raise  a similar  notion  in  the  minds  of  the  beholders.  For 

instance,  you  know  the  court-house, 
where  trials  are,  held.  It  would  be 
easy  to  write  over  the  door,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it,  “This  is  the  court- 
house;” but  it  is  a more  ingenious  and 
elegant  way  of  pointing  it  out  to  place 
upon  the  building  a figure  representing 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
namely,  to  distribute  justice.  For  this 
end,  a human  figure  is  made,  distin- 
guished by  tokens  which  bear  a rela- 
tion to  the  character  of  that  virtue. 
Justice  carefully  weighs  both  sides  of  a 
cause?  she  is  therefore,  represented  as 
holding  a pair  of  scales. 

“ Poise  the  cause  is  justice'  equal  ,v:a-«s  ; 

Whose  beam  sinners  sere,  wroso  rightful  cause  prevails  1 ’ 
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It  is  her  office  to  punish  crimes;  stie  therefore  holds  a sword.  This 
is  then  an  emblematical  figure,  because  it  represents  the  invisible 
qualities  of  justice  by  means  of  visible  images. 

C.  I understand  this  explanation  very  well.  But  in  the  picture 
the  figure  of  justice  has  a bandage  over  its  eyes.  I should  think 
that  justice  would  require  the  very  keenest  vision,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  that  a pair  of 
the  most  efficient  spectacles  would  be  a more  appropriate  symbol. 

P.  The  bandage  has  a different  signification.  The  eyes  of  Jus- 
tice are  bandaged  to  show  that  she  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  that 
she  can  take  no  note  of  distinctions  of  rank  or  wealth  or  power 
or  social  standing,  but  that  all  are  alike  in  her  presence.  And  we 
may  further  suppose  that  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  darkened  and 
her  attention  not  diverted  to  extraneous  matters  her  judicial  vision 
may  be  proportionably  strengthened,  and  she  may  be  the  better  able 
to  weigh  evidence,  and  discern  truth  from  falsehood. 

C.  Your  explanation  seems  to  me’  to  be  right.  I know  that  I 
can  myself  think  more  clearly  and  reason  more  closely  when  I shut 
my  eyes  and  exclude  all  outward  impressions. 

P.  Let  us  look  at  another  picture.  I presume  you  can  recognize 
the  one  that  I now  present  to  you. 

C.  It  is  the  representation  of  Death. 
I suppose  that  too  is  emblematical. 

P.  Certainly,  or  you  would  not  know 
it  means  Death.  How  is  Death  repre- 
sented? 

C.  lie  is  nothing  but  bones;  he  holds 
a scythe  in  one  hand,  and  an  hour-glass 
in  the  other. 

P.  IIow  do  you  interpret  these  em 
blems  ? 

C.  I suppose  he  is  all  bones  because 
nothing  but  bones  are  left  after  a dead 
body  has  lain  long  in  the  grave. 

P.  AVbat  does  the  scythe  represent? 
C.  Is  it  not  intended  to  represent 
that  Death  mows  down  every  thing? 

P.  Yes.  No  instrument  could  so  properly  represent  the  wide- 
wasting  sway  of  Death,  which  sweeps  down  the  race  of  animals, 
like  flowers  falling  under  the  hands  of  the  mower.  It  is  a simile 
used  in  the  Scriptures.  “He  cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a 


flower.’ 


“ The  prince  who  kept  the  world  in  nwo. 
The  judge  whose  dictate  fixed  the  law, 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  great,  the  small. 
Are  leveled  ; death  confounds  them  all.” 
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C.  The  hour-glass  I suoDose  is  to  show  people  that  their  time  is 
come. 

P.  Right.  In  the  hour-glass  that  Death  holds  in  his  left  hand 
all  the  sand  has  run  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part.  When  death 
comes,  the  sands  of  life  have  all  run  out. 

C.  But  is  it  right  to  represent  death  as  so  hideous?  To  the 
Christian,  death  is  a change  from  a life  of  care  and  suffering  to  a 
life  of  perfect  and  continued  happiness. 

P.  The  emblem  rather  intends  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
death  is  inevitable;  but  it  would  certainly  be  a much  better  emblem 
did  it  also  point  in  some  way  to  the  Christian’s  hope  of  a future 


But  emblems,  like  other  hump  things,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 


C.  Because  he  has  lasted  a long  time.  Think  how  many  ages  | 
have  rolled  away  since  time  began ! But  I notice  one  thing  which  5 
I do  not  understand; — his  head  is  perfectly  bald  except  a single  lock  S 
on  his  forehead.  5 

P.  I thought  that  would  puzzle  you.  It  relates  to  time  as  giving  jj 
an  opportunity  for  doing  anything.  Time  must  be  seized  as  it  pre-  < 
sents  itself,  or  it  will  escape,  and  cannot  be  recovered.  Thus  the  r 
proverb  says,  “Take  time  by  the  forelock.” — Do  a thing  at  once;  ! 
Jo  not  delay.  Do  you  notice  anything  else  in  the  emblem? 

C.  Yes;  1 notice  the  large  and  conspicuous  wings  with  which  the  ; 
i figure  is  furnished,  and  very  significant  devices  those  wings  certainly  < 
5 are.  They  imply  that  time  flies,  and  their  size  would  seem  to  mean  j 
| that  he  flies  with  great  swiftness.  | 


life. 


Blessed,  blessed  are  the  dead 
In  the  Lord  who  die ; 


Radiant  is  the  path  they  tread 
Upward  to  the  sky. 


Old? 


C.  But  I notice  that  the  sand  in  his 
hour-glass  is  still  running,  while  in 
Death’s  it  has  ceased  to  run. 


P.  Like  Death,  you  will  see  that  he 
is  provided  with  scythe  and  hour-glass. 


perfect.  Do  you  recognize  this  grave, 
thoughtful  old  figure  with  wings  and 
scythe? 


C.  Yes,  I recognize  it  as  the  emblem 
of  Time. 


“ Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe — what 


P.  Why  is  Time  represented  as  so 


power 

Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  with  pity  ! ” 


Now  are  stars  of  glory  strewn, 
Lighting  them  above. 


All  their  deeds  of  virtue  done, 
Deeds  of  peace  and  love, 
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P.  And  with  each  additional  year  of  life  you  will  better  and 
better  realize  the  swiftness  of  his  flight. 

Time  speeds  nwny, — away, — away : 

Another  hour,  another  day, 

Another  mouth,  auother  year, 

Drop  from  us  like  the  leaflots  sere, — 

Drop  like  the  life  blood  from  our  hearts. 

The  rose-bloom  from  the  cheek  departs  , 

The  tresseH  from  the  temples  fall ; 

Thu  eye  grows  dim  and  strange  to  all 

Time  speeds  away, — away, — away, 

Like  torrent  in  a stormy  day, 

Ho  undermines  the  stately  tower, 

Uproots  the  tree,  and  snaps  the  flower; 

And  sweeps  from  our  distracted  breast 

The  friends  that  loved,  the  friends  that  blessed ; 

And  leaves  us  weeping  on  the  shore 
To  which  they  can  return  no  more. 

Time  speeds  nwny, — away. — nwny ; 

No  eagle  through  the  skies  of  day, 

No  wind  along  the  hills  can  flee 
So  swiftly  or  so  smooth  ns  ho ; 

Like  fiery  steed,  from  stage  to  stage 
Ho  bears  us  on  from  vouth  to  age; 

Then  plunges  in  the  fearful  sea 
Of  fathomless  eternity. 

P.  Describe  to  me  what  you  notice  in  the  emblem  I now  present 

to  you. 

C.  I see  a man  climbing  a ladder. 
One  end  of  the  ladder  rests  on  the 
edge  of  a cliff,  which  is  steep  and  high. 
The  other  end  of  the  ladder  seems  to 
have  no  support. 

P.  It  is  supposed  to  rest  against  a 
cloud.  It  is  an  emblem  of  Ambition. 
The  man  is  very  high  already,  but  he 
wants  to  be  higher  still.  Hard  will  lie 
find  the  task  to  climb  his  cloud-sup- 
ported ladder;  and  if  he  falls,  there  is 
nothing  to  save  him  from  the  abyss 
that  yawns  beyond  the  cliff.  And 
even  in  theeventof  success,  what  is  his 
reward. — At  best,  a name!  Praise — when  the  ear  has  grown  too 
dull  to  hear!  Gold — when  the  senses  it  should  please  are  dead! 

Wreaths — when  the  hair  they  cover  has  grown  gray!  Fame — 

when  the  heart  it  should  have  thrilled  is  numb! 

He  who  ascends  to  mountnin  tops  efin.11  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow; 

Ho  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  tlio  hate  of  those  below. 
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P.  I dare  say  you  will  at  once  know  this  fellow,  who  is  running 
\s  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him.  His  hair  is  streaming  behind 
him,  and  his  hat  is  gone,  though  lie  seems  unconscious  of  the  loss. 

C.  He  must  be  Fear,  or  Terror , I fancy. 

P.  Yes,  you  may  call  him  which  you  please.  And  here  is  a lady 
sitting  demurely  with  one  finger  on  her  lip,  while  in  her  other  hand 
she  holds  a bridle. 

C.  The  finger  on  her  lip,  I suppose,  denotes  Silence.  The  bridle 
must  mean  confinement.  I should  almost  fancy  her  to  be  a school- 
mistress. 

P.  Ha!  ha!  I hope,  indeed,  many  schoolmistresses  are  endued 
with  her  spirit,  for  she  is  Prudence,  or  Discretion.  Well,  we  have 
now  got  to  the  end  of  our  pictures;  and,  upon  the  whole,  you  have 
interpreted  them  very  well. 


LESSON  CCXXXIV. 


Brim'ming.  filled  full  to  its  brim  ; just 
ready  to  run  over. 

Fo'i.i-age,  green  leaves. 

Im-pet'uous,  vehement,  hasty,  moving 
forward  with  force  and  violence. 


Prime.  manhood  ; the  time  of  life  when 
a man  is  in  his  utmost  health,  strength, 
and  perfection. 

Seem'ing,  appearing  to  be. 

Tend,  to  move  in  a certain  direction. 


Pronunciation. — Yel'loic  6,  fo'h-age  '3i,  chan'nc/  4 b,  nar'roic  6. 


THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

1.  River!  river!  little  river! 

Bright  you  sparkle  on  vour  way; 

O’er  the  yellow  pebbles  dancing, 

Through  the  flowers  and  foliage  glancing, 
Like  a child  at  play. 
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•>.  lliver!  river!  swelling  river! 

On  you  rush  o’er  rough  anil  smooth  ; 
Louder,  faster,  brawling,  leaping, 

Over  rocks,  by  rose-banks  sweeping. 
Like  impetuous  youth. 

8.  Kiver!  river!  brimming  river ! 

Broad  and  deep  and  still  as  time , 
Seeming  still,  but  yet  in  motion, 
Tending  onward  to  the  ocean, 

Just  like  mortal  prime. 

4.  River!  river!  rapid  river! 

Swifter  now  you  slip  away ; 

Swift  and  silent  as  an  arrow, 

Through  a channel  dark  and  narrow, 


Like  life’s  closing  day. 


MRS.  soui  HKY. 


LESSON  C C X X X V . 


Ad-ept',  a person  well-skilled  in  an  art. 

Ad-m in'is-ter,  to  manage  tlio  estate  of 
a deceased  person  — take  care  of  his 
property,  &c. 

Clerk,  in  the  English  church,  an  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  assist  at  divine 
service,  read  the  responses,  «!fce 

Con-si d-er-a'tion,  something  that  is 
given  as  the  price  or  reason  of  a con- 
tract or  proceeding. 

Ef  fects',  goods,  movable  property. 

Ex'em-pla-ry,  serving  as  a pattern; 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Gain-say',  to  dispute,  to  contradict. 


Gift,  faculty,  endowment,  power. 

Iu-no-min' i-ous-LY,  disgracefully. 

Pak'son,  the  clergyman  of  a parish. 

Point,  to  fill  the  joints  of  bricks  with 
mortar,  nud  smooth  them  off  with  a 
trowel. 

PnKD-K-CEs'son,  a person  who  has  pre- 
ceded another.  Washington  was  the 
predecessor  of  Adams  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Pkk-tkr-nat'u-ral.  beyond  the  ordina- 
ry course  of  tilings,  very  uncommon. 

Spon-ta'ne-ous-i.y,  of  one’s  own  accord. 

Un-ok'tho-dox,  improper,  incorrect. 


Pronunciation.  — Mis'chiov-ous  3i!n,  cap Yin-e  17,  as-eer-tain'  84.  pre' rinds  29, 
virtues  18,  preUty  33,  ra 'veil-less  id  and  le;  feVloio  6,  bov'cr-ago  3/;,  ker'ncl  1 b. 


RECREATIONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

I.  THE  DRUNKEN  CROWS. 

1.  A farmer  in  Illinois  had  his  grain-fields  much  damaged  by 
crows.  When  the  corn  came  up  in  the  spring  they  settled  on  it 
in  thousands,  and  seemed  to  threaten  its  entire  destruction.  If  one 
was  killed,  a dozen  filled  its  place.  Though  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
tille  drove  them  away,  they  always  returned  with  the  echo. 

2.  The  owner  resolved  to  try  the  virtues  of  alcohol.  Procuring 
a gallon  of  the  spirit,  he  soaked  therein  a few  quarts  of  corn,  and 
scattered  it  over  his  field.  The  black-coats  came,  and  partook  with 
their  usual  relish. 

o.  As  happens  with  other  partakers  of  the  dangerous  beverage, 
the  crows  became  thoroughly  intoxicated.  The  cawing  and  cack- 
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ling,  the  strutting  and  staggering,  were  laughable  in  the  extreme,  s 
The  boys  tried  to  catch  them;  they  had  barely  strength  to  gain  the  ? 
edge  of  the  wood,  where  they  united  at  the  top  of  their  hoarse  voices  j 
in  shrieking  out  the  curses  of  alcohol. 

4.  But  the  farmer  saved  his  corn.  As  soon  as  the  birds  became  5 
sober  they  set  their  faces  steadfastly  against  alcohol.  Not  another  5 
kernel  would  they  touch  in  his  field,  though  they  pulled  up  the  corn  5 
of  his  neighbors  as  freely  as  ever.  | 

II.  A MAGPIE  AT  CHURCH. 

1.  In  a village  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  a magpie  known  j 
in  all  the  country  for  his  mischievous  propensities  entered  the  vil-  ? 
lage  church  one  Sunday-afternoon  during  the  time  of  divine  service,  s 

2.  Our  friend  hopped  quietly  in  at  the  open  door,  and  for  a time  1 
surveyed  the  congregation,  recognizing  many  a friend  who  was  wont  < 
to  greet  him  with  words  of  kindness;  but  on  this  occasion  Jack  < 
was  surprised  at  finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  him. 

3.  At  last  he  seemed  determined  that  he  would  not  be  thus  over-  5 

looked,  and  down  the  middle  aisle  he  marched,  knocking  at  the  5 
door  of  each  pew,  and  announcing  his  arrival  to  the  inmates  with  s 
a clear,  loud,  '‘Here  am  1.”  This  movement  had  the  desired  effect,  < 
for  in  a few  moments  every  eye  was  turned  upon  our  hero.  ) 

4.  The  worthy  parson  finding  himself  in  a decided  minority,  and  I 

perceiving  broad  grins  coming  over  the  before  solemn  faces  of  his  > 
flock,  at  once  stopped  the  service,  and  desired  the  clerk  to  eject  the  S 
intruder.  I 

5.  But  the  order  was  more  easily  given  than  executed.  Jack  < 
was  determined  not  to  leave,  and  so,  finding  himself  pursued,  took  t 
refuge  in  a forest  of  legs  belonging  to  his  young  friends,  the  school-  \ 
children,  who  did  not  appear  at  all  unwilling  to  afford  him  shelter.  5 

6.  The  clerk  rushed  on,  intent  upon  catching  the  enemy,  and  5 

putting  an  end  to  this  unorthodox  proceeding;  and,  first  over  a f 
bench  and  then  a child  he  stumbled  in  his  attempts  to  pounce  ? 
upon  the  fugitive,  who  easily  evaded  his  grasp,  and  always  appeared  \ 
just  where  the  clerk  was  not,  informing  him  ever  and  anon  of  his  > 
whereabout  by  the  old  cry,  “Here  am  I.”  5 

7.  At  last,  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  of  the  congregation  who  < 
had  joined  in  the  pursuit,  a capture  was  effected,  and  Jack  was  < 
ignominiously  turned  out,  and  the  door  closed  upon  him. 

8.  After  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes,  order  and  solemnity  were  i 

restored  in  the  church;  and  the  prayers  were  commenced  and  ended  S 
without  further  disturbance.  The  parson  in  due  time  ascended  to  5 
the  pulpit.  ? 

9.  He  gave  out  his  text,  and  commenced  a discourse  calculated,  $ 
no  doubt,  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  his  hearers;  but  he  had  not  pro-  j 
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ceedcd  far  when  lie  was  interrupted  by  a loud  noise,  accompanied 
by  rapping  at  the  little  window  at  the  back  of  the  pulpit. 

10.  Turning  round  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  beheld  our  friend 
Jack  peeking  away  at  the  window,  flapping  his  wings  against  it,  and 
screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “Here  am  1!  here  am  I!” — a fact 
which  no  one  could  gainsay,  or  resist  laughing  at. 

11.  The  worthy  parson  finding  his  own  gravity  and  that  of  his 
congregation  so  entirely  upset  by  what  had  occurred,  brought  his 
sermon  to  a speedy  conclusion,  and  dismissed  the  congregation. 
Sentence  of  death  was  recorded  against  the  offender,  but.  upon  the 
petition  of  a number  of  the  parishioners,  it  was  commuted  to  ban- 
ishmen  for  life  from  the  precincts  of  the  church.  Such  is  the  story 
of  friend  Jack. 

III.  MR.  DICKENS’  TWO  RAVENS. 

1.  At  different  times  in  the  course  of  my  life  I have  been  the 
proud  possessor  of  two  ravens,  each  of  which  had  peculiarities 
worthy  of  record. 

2.  The  first  was  in  the  bloom  of  his  youth  when  he  was  discov- 
ered in  a modest  retirement  in  England  by  a friend  of  mine,  and 
given  to  me.  He  had,  from  the  first,  good  gifts,  which  he  im- 
proved by  study  and  attention  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

3.  lie  slept  in  a stable — generally  on  horseback — and  so  terrified 
a Newfoundland  dog  by  his  preternatural  sagacity  that  he  has  been 
known,  by  the  mere  superiority  of  his  genius,  to  walk  off,  unmo- 
lested, with  the  dog’s  dinner  from  before  his  face. 

4.  lie  was  rapidly  rising  in  acquirements  and  virtues,  when  in 
an  evil  hour  his  stable  was  newly  painted.  lie  observed  the  work- 
men closely,  saw  that  they  were  careful  of  the  paint,  and  immedi- 
ately burned  to  possess  it.  On  their  going  to  dinner  he  ate  up  all 
they  had  left  behind,  consisting  of  a pound  or  two  of  white-lead; 
and  this  youthful  indiscretion  terminated  in  death. 

5.  While  l was  yet  inconsolable  for  his  loss  another  friend  of 
mine,  in  Yorkshire,  discovered  at  a village  public-house  an  older 
and  more  gifted  raven,  which  he  prevailed  upon  the  landlord  to  part 
with  for  a consideration,  and  sent  up  to  me. 

6.  The  first  act  of  this  sage  was  to  administer  on  the  effects  of 
his  predecessor,  by  disinterring  all  the  cheese  and  halfpence  ho  had 
buried  in  the  garden  — a work  of  immense  labor  and  research,  to 
which  he  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind. 

7.  When  he  had  achieved  this  task  he  applied  himself  to  the 
acquisition  of  stable- language,  in  which  he  soon  became  such  an 
adept  that  he  would  perch  outside  my  window,  and  drive  imaginary 
horses  with  great  skill  all  day. 

8.  Once  I met  him  unexpectedly,  about  half  a mile  off,  walking 
down  the  middle  of  the  public  street,  attended  by  a pretty  large 
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crowd,  and  spontaneously  exhibiting-  the  whole  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. His  gravity  under  these  trying  circumstances  I never  can 
forget,  nor  the  extraordinary  gallantly  with  which,  refusing  to  be 
brought  home,  he  defended  himself  behind  a pump,  until  overpow- 
ered by  numbers. 

9.  It  may  have  been  that  he  was  too  bright  a genius  to  live  long, 
or  it  may  have  been  that  he  took  some  pernicious  substance  into  his 
bill,  and  thence  into  his  maw;  which  is  not  improbable,  seeing  that 
he  prepared  the  greater  part  of  the  garden-wall  for  new-pointing 
by  digging  out  the  mortar,  broke  countless  squares  of  glass  by 
scraping  away  the  putty  all  round  the  frames,  and  tore  up  and 
swallowed,  in  splinters,  the  greater  part  of  a wooden  staircase  of 
six  steps  and  a landing. 

10.  But,  after  some  years  he  too  was  taken  ill,  and  died  before 
the  kitchen-fire.  He  kept  his  eye  to  the  last  upon  the  meat  as  it 
roasted,  and  suddenly  turned  over  on  his  back,  with  a sepulchral 
cry  of  “ Cuckoo ! ” sSince  then  I have  been  ravenless. 


IV.  THE  PUZZLED  SWINE. 

1.  A western  farmer  was  much  annoyed  by  an  unruly  swine  that 
repeatedly  broke  into  his  corn-field.  How  the  animal  gained  en- 
trance was  a mystery.  Search  was  instituted;  neither  break  nor 
hole  was  found  in  the  fence;  but,  nevertheless,  night  after  night 
the  pig  continued  to  be  a trespasser. 

2.  The  owner  resolved  to  watch.  Posting  himself  at  night  in  a 
fence-corner,  he  saw  the  animal  enter  one  end  of  a huge  hollow  log 
which  lay  partly  outside  and  partly  within  the  field,  and  emerge  at 
the  other  end  which  lay  within  the  enclosure. 

3.  “I  have  you  now,  my  cunning  fellow,”  exclaimed  the ‘farmer, 
after  ejecting  the  trespasser.  The  log  happened  to  be  very  crooked ; 
and  the  farmer  proceeded  to  turn  it,  so  that  both  ends  opened  out- 
side of  the  field. 

4.  The  next  day  the  animal  was  seen  to  enter  at  the  accustomed 
place,  and  shortly  emerge  again.  Ludicrous  was  his  astonishment 
at  finding  himself  on  the  same  side  whence  he  had  started.  He 
looked  first  this  way  and  then  that,  as  if  to  study  out  the  mystery, 
grunted  his  dissatisfaction,  and  finally  returned  to  the  original  start- 
ing-place. After  a deliberate  survey  of  matters,  to  make  sure  that 
all  was  right,  he  again  entered  the  log. 

5.  Emerging  again  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  fence,  the  puzzled 
swine  evinced  more  surprise  than  before,  and  turning  about  retraced 
the  log  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  effort  was  also  in  vain. 
With  an  angry  expression  of  dissatisfaction,  he  turned  short  round, 
and  started  off  in  a brisk  run  ; and  no  coaxing  or  driving  could 
ever  after  induce  him  to  visit  that  part  of  the  field. 
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Cak'oi.,  to  sing  briskly  Rtid  joyously. 

Coat  ok  Mail,  armor  made  of  iron  rings 
or  plates,  to  protect  the  body. 

E.m  bkoid'kh  v,  variegated  figures,  like 
those  worked  with  thread  on  laces. 

FilT-gkke,  an  ornament  made  by 
threads  interwoven. 

Pend'ant,  an  ornament  that  bangs 
down,  as  eur  riugs. 


Quits,  good-humored  retorts,  smart  say- 
iugs. 

lion  iv,  this  bird,  a different  bird  from 
tliat  which  is  called  llie  robin  in  Amer- 
iea,  does  not  migrate  in  winter,  but 
stays  about  the  houses  and  farms. 

Rook,  a bird  resembliug  a crow,  com- 
mon in  Eugland. 

Wain,  wagon  for  transporting  goods. 


Pronunciation. — Crys'tal  /tae  Oa,  ere  33,  rob'ia  3c,  flow'er-et  34,  hearth  33. 
THE  KINDLY  WINTER. 

1.  The  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  ground, 

In  coat  of  mail  the  pools  are  bound; 

The  hungry  rooks  in  squadrons  fly, 

And  winds  are  slumbering  in  the  sky. 

2.  Drowsily  the  snow-flakes  fall; 

The  robin  on  the  garden- wall 
Looks  wistful  at  our  window-pane, 

The  customary  crumb  to  gain. 

3.  On  barn  and  thatch  and  leafless  tree 
The  frost  has  hung  embroidery, 

Fringe  of  ice  and  pendants  tine 

Of  filigree  and  crystalline. 

4.  Pile  up  the  fire!  the  winter  wind, 

Although  it  nip,  is  not  unkind  ; 

And  winter  days.though  dark.can  bring 
As  many  pleasures  as  the  spring. 

5.  If  not  the  floweret  budding  fair, 

And  mild  effulgence  of  the  air, 

They  give  the  glow  of  indoor  mirth, 

And  social  comfort  round  the  hearth. 

6.  The  winter  is  a friend  of  mine; 

His  step  is  light,  his  eyeballs  shine; 

His  cheek  is  ruddy  as  the  morn; 

He  carols  like  the  lark  in  corn. 

7.  His  tread  is  brisk  upon  the  snows, 

His  pulses  gallop  as  he  goes; 

He  hath  a smile  upon  his  lips, 

With  songs  and  welcome,  jests  and  quips. 

8.  ’T  is  he  that  feeds  the  April  buds, 

’T is  he  that  clothes  the  summer  woods; 

’T  is  he  makes  plump  the  autumn  grain, 

And  loads  with  wealth  the  creaking  wain. 
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9.  Pile  up  the  fire ! and  ere  he  go 

Our  blessings  on  his  head  shall  flow — 

The  hale  old  winter,  bleak  and  sere, 

The  friend  and  father  of  the  year. 

Charles  Mackav. 
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Bead,  a globe,  or  small  round  drop. 

Casque  ( kask J , helmet,  armor  for  the 
head. 

Corse'i.et,  a piece  of  armor  to  cover 
the  front  part  of  the  body. 

Knight,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  was  a 
soldier  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  to 
maintain  the  right,  to  protect  the  dis- 
tressed. to  disdain  ease  and  safety,  and 
to  vindicate  in  every  peril  the  honor 
of  himself  and  the  knighthood.  He 
was  clad  in  armor,  and  wore  a sword, 
a lance,  and  sometimes  a battle-ax. 

Lau'hel,  a plant  of  which  garlands  and 
wreaths  were  formerly  made  for  vic- 
tors. 

Lists,  space  enclosed  for  a tournament. 


Min'strel,  in  ancient  times,  a poet  who 
traveled  fram  place  to  place  sinking 
the  deeds  of  the  noble  and  the  biave. 

Pen'ance,  a suffering  or  pain,  imj  osed 
as  an  atonement  for  sin. 

Prow'ess,  bravery,  valor,  especially  in 
war. 

Tourn'a-ment  ( turn’ a-ment ) , a martial 
sport,  in  which  knights  used  to  display 
their  gallantry  by  encountering  each 
other  on  horseback  with  spears  and 
lances. 

Vis'or  (viz’or),  the  part  of  a helmet 
that  covered  the  face.  It  had  holes 
for  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  was 
so  constructed  that  it  could  be  raised 
from  the  face. 


Pronunciation.  — Prow'ess  2e,  be-neaM'  15.  corse'let  9,  an'ces-tors  3i,  an 'gel  34, 
lau're/  45,  wid'oic  6. 


THE  KNIGHT,  THE  HERMIT,  AND  THE  MAN. 

PART  FIRST  — THE  KNIGHT. 

1.  Sir  Guy  de  Montfort  was  as  brave  a knight  as  ever  laid 
lance  in  rest  or  swung  his  glittering  battle-ax.  Pie  possessed  many 
noble  and  generous  qualities;  but  they  were  obscured,  alas!  by 
the  strange  thirst  for  human  blood  that  marked  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  — an  age  when  “Love  your  friends,  and  hate  your  enemies” 
had  taken  the  place  of — “But  I say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies; 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray 
for  them  which  despitefully  use  and  persecute  you.” 

2.  Ten  knights  as  brave  as  Sir  Guy,  and  possessing  as  many  noble 
and  generous  qualities,  had  fallen  beneath  his  superior  strength  and 
skill  in  arms;  and  for  this  the  bright  eyes  of  beauty  looked  ad- 
miringly upon  him,  fair  lips  smiled  when  he  appeared,  and 
minstrels  sang  of  his  prowess  in  ladies’  bower  and  festive  hall. 

3.  At  a great  tournament  given  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  the 
king’s  daughter  Sir  Guy  sent  forth  his  challenge  to  single  and  deadly 
combat ; but  for  two  days  no  one  accepted  this  challenge,  although 
it  was  three  times  proclaimed  by  the  herald.  On  the  third  day  a 
young  and  strange  knight  rode,  with  visor  down,  into  the  lists,  and 
accepted  the  challenge.  His  slender  form,  his  carriage,  and  all  that 
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appertained  to  him,  showed  him  to  be  no  mutch  for  Guy  de  Mont- 
fort  — and  so  it  proved. 

4.  They  met,  and  Sir  Guy’s  lance  at  the  first  tilt  penetrated  the 
corselet  of  the  brave  young  knight  and  entered  his  heart.  As  lie 
rolled  upon  the  ground,  his  casque  Hew  off,  and  a shower  of  sunny 
curls  fell  over  his  fair  young  face  and  neck. 

5.  Soon  the  strange  news  went  thrilling  from  heart  to  heart  that 
the  youthful  knight  who  had  kissed  the  dust  beneath  the  sharp  steel 
of  Do  Montfort,  was  a maiden!  and  none  other  than  the  beautiful, 
high-spirited  Agnes  St.  Bertrand,  whose  father  Sir  Guy  had  killed, 
but  a few  mouths  before,  in  a combat  to  which  he  had  been  the 
challenger. 

G.  By  order  of  the  king  the  tournament  was  suspended,  and  gal- 
lant knights  and  ladies  gay  went  back  to  their  homes  in  soberer 
mood  than  when  they  came  forth. 

7.  Alone  in  his  castle,  with  the  grim  faces  of  his  ancestors  look- 
ing down  upon  him  from  the  wall,  Sir  Guy  paced  to  and  fro  with 
hurried  steps.  The  Angel  of  Mercy  was  nearer  to  him  than  she  had 
been  for  years,  and  her  whispers  were  distinctly  heard.  Glory  and 
fame  were  forgotten  by  the  knight, — for  self  was  forgotten. 

8.  The  question  — a strange  question  for  him — “What  good?” 
arose  in  his  mind.  He  had  killed  St.  Bertrand, — but  why?  To 
add  another  leaf  to  his  laurels  as  a brave  knight.  But  was  this 
leaf  worth  its  cost — the  broken  heart  of  the  fairest  and  loveliest 
maiden  in  the  land?  nay,  more  — the  life-drops  from  that  broken 
heart? 

9.  For  the  first  time  the  flush  of  triumph  was  chilled  by  a re- 
membrance of  what  the  triumph  had  cost  him.  Then  came  a shud- 
der as  he  thought  of  the  long  succession  of  his  victims  — of  the 
lonely  widow  who  drooped  in  her  desolate  castle  — of  the  wild  pang 
that  snapped  the  heart-string  of  the  young  bride  when  she  saw  the 
battle-ax  go  crashing  into  her  husband’s  brain  — of  the  beautiful 
betrothed,  once  so  happy  in  her  love,  but  now  a shrieking  maniac — 
and  last,  of  her  whose  freshly-bleeding  form  ended  the  mournful 
procession,  of  Agnes  St.  Bertrand! 

10.  As  these  sad  images  came  up  before  the  knight  his  pace  grew 
more  rapid,  and  his  brows,  upon  which  large  beads  of  sweat  were 
standing,  were  clasped  between  his  hands  with  a gesture  of  agony. 
Remorse  had  entered  his  soul. 

11.  “And  what  for  all  this?”  he  murmured.  “What  for  all  this? 
Am  1 braver  or  better  or  happier  for  all  this  bloody  work  ? Surely 
all  is  vanity.” 

12.  Through  the  long  night  he  paced  the  hall  of  his  castle;  but 
with  daydawn  he  rode  forth  alone.  The  sun  arose  and  set ; the 
seasons  came  and  went;  years  passed;  but  the  knight  returned  not. 
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En'er-gy,  power  to  accomplish  effects. 
Myr'i-ad,  ten  thousand,  any  immense 
number. 

Pulse,  the  seeds  of  pod-bearing  plants, 
as  beans  or  peas. 


Re-ci.use',  a hermit  who  lives  in  retire- 
ment. 

Se-ci.u'sio.v,  state  of  separation  from 
society 

Ut'ter-ance,  expression  in  words. 


Pronunciation. — iVa'ked  33,  beau'tf-ful  18,  en'er-gies  9,  bless'ed  33,  no'bkst  32c, 

wil'der-ne**  le. 


THE  KNIGHT,  THE  HERMIT,  AND  THE  MAN. 

PART  SECOND  — THE  HERMIT. 

1.  Far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life  dwelt  a pious  recluse, 'who 
in  prayer,  fasting,  and  various  forms  of  penance,  sought  to  find 
repose  for  his  troubled  conscience.  His  food  was  pulse,  and  his 
drink  the  pure  water  that  went  sparkling  in  the  sunlight  past  his 
hermitage  in  the  wilderness. 

2.  Now  and  then  a traveler  who  had  lost  his  way,  or  an  eager 
hunter  in  search  of  game,  met  this  lonely  man  in  his  deep  seclusion. 
To  such  he  spoke  eloquently  of  the  vanities  of  life,  and  of  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who,  renouncing  these  vanities,  devote  themselves  to 
God ; and  they  left  him,  believing  the  hermit  to  be  a wise  and 
happy  man. 

3.  But  they  erred.  Neither  prayer  nor  penance  filled  the  aching 
void  that  was  in  his  bosom.  If  he  was  happy,  it  was  a happiness 
for  which  none  need  have  felt  an  envious  wish;  if  he  was  wise,  his 
wisdom  partook  more  of  the  selfishness  of  this  world  than  of  the 
holy  benevolence  of  the  next. 

4.  The  days  came  and  went ; the  seasons  changed ; years  passed ; 
and  still  the  hermit’s  prayers  went  up  at  morning,  and  the  setting 
sun  looked  upon  his  kneeling  form.  His  body  was  bent,  though 
not  with  age ; his  long  hair  whitened,  but  not  with  the  snows  of 
many  winters.  Yet  all  availed  not.  The  solitary  one  found  not  in 
prayer  and  penance  that  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

5.  One  night  he  dreamed  in  his  cell  that  the  Angel  of  Mercy 
came  to  him,  and  said:  “It  is  in  vain, — all  in  vain!  Art  thou  not  a 
man,  to  whom  power  has  been  given  to  do  good  to  thy  fellow-man? 
Is  the  bird  on  the  tree,  the  beast  in  his  lair,  the  worm  that  crawls 
upon  the  earth,  thy  fellow?  Not  by  prayer,  not  by  meditation,  not 
by  penance,  is  man  purified ; not  for  these  are  his  iniquities 
washed  out. 

G.  “‘Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.’  These  are  the  divine 
words  thou  hast  not  yet  learned.  Thou  callest  thyself  God’s  ser- 
vant; but  where  is  thy  work?  I see  it  not.  Where  are  the  hungry 
thou  hast  fed?  — the  naked  thou  hast  clothed  ? — the  sick  and  the 
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Charg'kr,  n wnv  horse. 

Clois'ter,  a monastery,  or  place  of  se- 
clusion for  religious  persons. 
Dkv-o-tee',  a person  superstitiously  de- 
voted to  religion. 

In-eect'ed,  tainted  with  disease. 


Knight-Er'rant,  a knight  who  wan- 
ders about  tho  world  in  search  of 
adventure. 

Maii.ed,  clad  in  armor. 

MinTs-tkr.  to  afford  help  and  relief. 
Plague,  a fatal  contagious  disease. 


Pronunciation. — Hund'reds  11,  ere  33,  in'no-cent  2 d.  strua'ger  34. 

THE  KNIGHT,  THE  HERMIT,  AND  THE  MAN. 

PART  THIRD  — THE  MAN. 

1.  A fearfot,  plague  raged  in  a great  city.  In  the  narrow  streets 
where  the  poor  were  crowded  together  the  hot  breath  of  the  pesti- 
lence witheied  up  hundreds  in  a day.  Those  not  struck  down 
tied  and  left  the  suffering  and  the  dying  to  their  fate.  Terror  ex- 


prisoner who  have  been  visited  by  thee ? They  are  not  here  in  the 
wilderness ! ” 

7.  The  angel  departed,  and  the  hermit  awoke.  It  was  midnight.  \ 
From  the  bending  heavens  beamed  down  myriads  of  beautiful  stars.  \ 
The  dark  and  solemn  woods  were  still  as  death,  and  there  was  no  « 

I sound  on  the  air  save  the  clear  music  of  the  singing  rill  as  it  went  J 
| on  happily  with  its  work,  even  in  the  darkness. 

8.  ‘‘Where  is  my  work?”  murmured  the  hermit  as  he  stood 
with  his  hot  brow  uncovered  in  the  cool  air.  ‘‘The  stars  are  mov-  > 
ing  in  their  courses;  the  trees  are  spreading  forth  their  branches  £ 
and  rising  to  heaven;  and  the  stream  flows  on  to  the  ocean;  but  I,  5 
superior  to  all  these — 1,  gifted  with  a will,  an  understanding,  and  j 
active  energies — am  doing  no  work!  ‘Well  done,  good  and  faithful  $ 
servant!’  Those  blessed  words  can  not  be  said  of  me.” 

9.  Morning  came,  and  the  hermit  saw  the  bee  at  its  labor,  the.  ' 
bird  building  its  nest,  and  the  worm  spinning  its  silken  thread.  > 
“And  is  there,”  said  he,  “no  work  for  me,  the  noblest  of  all  ere-  £ 
ated  things ? ” 

10.  The  hermit  knelt  in  prayer,  but  found  no  utterance.  Where  i 
was  his  work?  He  had  none  to  bring  but  evil  work.  lie  had  4 
harmed  his  fellow-men, — but  where  was  the  good  he  had  done?  ( 
Prayers  and  penitential  deeds  wiped  away  no  tear  from  the  eye  of  < 
sorrow  — fed  not  the  hungry — clothed  not  the  naked. 

11.  “De  Montfort,  it  is  in  vain!  there  must  be  charity  as  well  s 

as  piety!”  Thus  murmured  the  hermit,  as  he  arose  from  his  pros-  l 
trate  attitude.  When  night  came  the  hermit’s  cell,  far  away  in  ' 
the  deep,  untrodden  forest,  was  tenantless.  I 
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tinguished  all  human  sympathies.  Whole  families  sickened  and 
died,  without  attendance,  without  consolation,  without  burial. 

2.  In  the  midst  of  these  dreadful  scenes  a man  clad  in  plain 
garments — a stranger — approached  the  plague-stricken  city.  The 
flying  inhabitants  warned  him  of  the  peril  he  was  about  to  encounter, 
but  he  heeded  them  not.  He  entered  within  the  walls,  and  took 
his  way  with  a firm  step  to  the  most  infected  regions. 

3.  In  the  first  house  that  he  entered  he  found  a young  maiden 
alone  and  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death;  and  her  feeble  cry  was 
for  something  to  slake  her  burning  thirst.  He  placed  to  her  lips  a 
cool  draught, of  which  she  drank  eagerly ; then  he  sat  down  to  watch 
by  her  side.  In  a little  while  the  hot  fever  began  to  abate,  and  the 
sufferer  slept. 

4.  Then  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms,  and  bore  her  beyond  the  city 
walls,  where  the  air  was  purer,  and  where  were  those  appointed  to 
receive  and  minister  to  the  sick  who  were  brought  forth. 

5.  Again  he  went  into  the  deadly  atmosphere  and  among  the 
sick  and  the  dying;  and  soon  he  returned  once  more  with  a sleeping 
infant  that  he  had  removed  from  the  enfolding  arms  of  its  dead 
mother.  There  was  a calm  and  holy  smile  upon  the  stranger’s  lips 
as  he  looked  into  the  sweet  face  of  the  innocent  child  ere  he  re- 
signed it  to  others;  and  those  who  saw  that  smile  said  in  their 
hearts,  “Verily,  he  hath  his  reward.” 

6.  For  weeks  the  plague  hovered,  with  its  black  wings,  over  that 
devoted  city;  and  during  the  vdiole  time  this  stranger  to  all  the 
inhabitants  passed  from  house  to  house,  here  supporting  a dying 
head,  there  giving  drink  to  such  as  were  almost  mad  with  thirst, 
and  bearing  forth  in  his  arms  those  for  whom  there  was  any  hope 
of  life.  But  when  “the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and 
wasteth  at  noonday”  had  left  the  city  he  was  novdiere  to  be  found. 

7.  For  years  the  castle  of  De  Montfort  was  without  a lord.  Its 
knightly  owner  had  departed,  though  to  what  far  country  no  one 
knew.  At  last  he  returned, — not  on  mailed  charger,  with  corselet, 
casque,  and  spear,  a boastful  knight,  with  hands  crimsoned  by  his 
brother’s  blood, — not  as  a pious  devotee, from  his  cloister;  but  as  a 
man,  from  the  city  where  lie  had  done  good  deeds  amid  the  dj'ing 
and  the  dead. 

8.  He  came  to  take  possession  once  more  of  his  stately  castle  and 
his  broad  lands,  — not  as  a knight,  but  as  a man,  — not  to  glory, as 
formerly,  in  his  proud  elevation,  but  to  use  the  gifts  with  which 
God  had  endowed  him,  in  making  wiser,  better,  and  happier  his 
fellow-men. 

9.  He  had  work  to  do,  and  he  was  faithful  in  its  performance. 
He  was  no  longer  a knight-errant,  seeking  for  adventure  wherever 
brute  courage  promised  to  give  him  renown ; he  was  no  longer  an 
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idle  hermit,  shrinking  from  his  work  in  the  great  harvest-fields  ol 
life;  but  lie  was  a man,  doing  valiantly,  among  his  fellow  men,  truly 
noble  deeds — 'liot  deeds  of  blood,  but  deeds  ol  moral  daring,  in  an 
age  when  the  real  uses  of  life  were  despised  by  the  titled  few. 

10.  There  was  the  hold  knight,  the  pious  hermit,  and  the  man; 
but  the  man  was  best  and  greatest  of  all.  t.  s.  Arthur. 


LESSON  CCXL. 


Blanch,  to  make  white. 

Crete,  one  of  tlio  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

Crew,  here  used  in  a bad  souse,  a low 
company. 

Fate,  destiny  ,n  fixed  necessity,  by  which 
tho  order  of  ovonis  is  prescribed. 

Or'a  cle,  among  pagans,  tho  utterance 


of  a god,  usually  respecting  fu'uro 
ovents. 

Sham'ed,  in  line  41  must  bo  read  in  two 
syllables 

Sov'er-eior,  supremo  in  power. 

Urn,  a vossol  in  which  tho  ashes  of  the 
dead  were  formerly  kept  ; henco  used 
to  denote  the  state  of  doath. 


Pronunciation. — Mon'arch  it,  suit  til,  pu'p//  dr,  sov'or-eign  03,  cnse'ment  lb, 
x /trick  2d,  rev'iv-ing  4 b. 

THE  WINE- CUP. 

Lycius,  the  Cretan  prince  of  race  divine, 

Like  many  a royal  youth,  was  fond  of  wine. 

So,  when  his  father  died  and  left  him  king, 

He  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  reveling. 

5.  Show  him  a wine-cup,  he  would  soon  lay  down 
His  scepter,  and  for  roses  change  his  crown. 

Neglectful  of  his  people  and  his  state, 

The  noble  cares  that  make  a monarch  great. 

One  day  in  summer — sothe  story  goes — 

10.  Among  his  seeming  friends,  but  secret  foes, 

He  sat  and  drained  the  wine-cup,  when  there  came 
A gray-haired  man,  who  called  him  by  his  name, 

“Lycius!”  It  was  his  tutor,  Philocles, 

Who  held  him  when  a child  upon  his  knees. 

15.  “ Lycius,”  the  old  man  said,  “ it  suits  not  you 
To  waste  your  life  among  this  drunken  crew. 

Bethink  you  of  your  sire,  and  how  he  died 
For  that  bright  scepter  lying  by  your  side, 

And  of  the  blood  your  loving  people  shed 
20.  To  keep  that  golden  circlet  on  your  head. 

Ah  1 how  have  you  repaid  them  V ” — “ Philocles,” 

The  prince  replied,  “ what  idle  words  are  these  ? 

I loved  my  father,  and  I mourned  his  fate ; 

But  death  must  come  to  all  men,  soon  or  late. 

25.  Could  we  recall  our  dear  ones  from  their  urn, 

Just  as  they  lived  and  loved, ’t were  well  to  mourn; 

But  since  we  cannot,  let  us  smile  instead  : 

I hold  the  living  better  than  the  dead. 
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My  father  reigned  and  died,  I live  and  reign. 

30.  As  for  my  people,  why  should  they  complain  ? 

Have  I not  ended  all  their  deadly  wars, 

Bound  up  their  wounds,  and  honored  their  old  scars  ? 
They  bleed  no  more  ; enough  for  me  and  mine 
The  blood  of  the  grape,  the  ripe,  thej-oval  wine  ! 

35.  Slaves,  fill  my  cup  again  ! ” They  filled,  and  crowned 
His  brow  with  roses,  but  the  old  man  frowned. 

“ Lycius,”  he  said  once  more,  “ the  state  demands 
Something  besides  the  wine-cup  in  your  hands : 

Resume  your  crown  and  scepter,  be  not  blind  ; 

40.  Kings  live  not  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind.” 

“ Good  Philocles,”  the  shamed  prince  replied, 

His  soft  eye  lighting  with  a flash  of  pride, 

“Your  wisdom  has  forgotten  one  small  thing — 

I am  no  more  your  pupil,  but  your  king. 

45.  Kings  are  in  place  of  gods ; remember,  then, 

They  answer  to  the  gods,  and  not  to  men.” 

“ Hear,  then,  the  gods,  who  speak  to-day  through  me 
The  sad  hut  certain  words  of  prophecy: 

‘ Touch  not  the  cup ; small  sins  in  kings  are  great; 

.50.  Be  wise  in  time,  nor  further  tempt  your  fate.’  ” 

“ Old  man  ! there  is  no  Fate,  save  that  which  lies 
In  our  own  hands  that  shape  our  destiides  : 

It  is  a dream.  If  I should  will  and  do 
A deed  of  ill,  no  good  could  thence  ensue ; 

55.  And  willing  goodnesss,  shall  not  goodness  be 
Sovereign,  like  ill,  to  save  herself,  and  me  ? 

1 laugh  at  Fate.”  The  wise  man  shook  his  head  : 

“ Remember  what  the  oracles  have  said: 

‘ What  most  he  loves  who  rules  this  Cretan  land, 

60.  Shall  perish  by  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.’” 

“ Prophet  of  ill ! no  more,  or  you  shall  die  ! 

See  how  mv  deeds  shall  give  your  words  the  lie, 

And  baffle  Fate,  and  all  who  hate  me — so  ! ” 

Sheer  through  the  casement,  to  the  court  below, 

65.  He  dashed  the  half-drained  goblet  in  disdain, 

That  scattered  as  it  flew  a bloody  rain; 

His  courtiers  laughed.  But  now  a woman’s  shriek 
Rose  terrible  without,  and  blanched  his  cheek  : 

He  hurried  to  the  casement  in  a fright, 

70.  And  lo!  his  eyes  were  blasted  with  a sight 
Too  pitiful  to  think  of — death  was  there, 

And  wringing  hands  and  madness  and  despair  1 
There  stood  a nurse,  and  on  her  bosom  lay 
A dying  child,  whose  life-blood  streamed  away, 

75.  Reddening  its  robe  like  wine  ! It  was  his  own, 

His  son,  the  prince  that  should  have  filled  the  throne 
When  he  was  dead,  and  ruled  the  Cretan  land, 

Slain  by  the  wine-cup  from  his  father's  hand  ! 

It.  II.  ST(i n nutty 


GOODRICH'S  FIFTH  READER. 
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LESSON 

In  cki'st-a'tion,  ii  crust,  or  covering, 
formed  of  nnv  Bubstauce  on  tho  sur- 
face  of  nn  object. 

Le-an'dkr,  n youtli  very  celebratod  in 
ancient  liistory,  wlio  used  to  swim  by 
night  across  tho  Hollospont(uow  called 
the  Dardanelles)  at  Abydos  to  visit  his 
mistress,  Hero.  The  strait  at  that  point 
is  about  one  mile  broad.  Lord  Hyron 


CCXL1. 

achieved  the  unmo  font.  In  his  Inst 
attempt  Loauder  was  drowned. 

Mku'm aid,  an  imaginary  creature,  half 
woman  and  half  tisli,  living  in  the  sea. 
San'dai. Wood,  a fragrant  wood,  found 
in  gome  warm  climates,  tho  oil  from 
which  is  in  high  esteem  as  a perfume. 
Ton'ga  ( Tong'ga ) Islands,  a group 
about  10(1  in  number. 


Pronunciation. — Cav'ern  9,  Euro-pe'an  2(j f.  gov'eru-or  9,  a-purt'ine/R  14, 
exposed'  24,  danger  9,  mis' tress  1«. 


THE  SAFE  RETREAT. 

1.  There  is  a cavern  in  one  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  which  can  be  entered  only  by  diving  into  the  sett, 
and  lists  no  other  light  than  what  is  reflected  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water. 

2.  A young  chief  discovered  it  by  accident,  while  diving  after  a 
turtle;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  discovery  will  probably 
be  sung  in  more  than  one  European  language,  so  beautifully  is  it 
adapted  for  a tale  in  verse. 

3.  There  was  a tyrannical  governor  in  this  island,  against  whom 
one  of  the  chiefs  formed  a plan  of  insurrection.  The  plan  was 
betrayed,  and  the  chief,  with  all  his  family  and  kin,  was  ordered  to 
be  destroyed.  He  had  a beautiful  daughter,  betrothed  to  a person 
of  high  rank,  and  she  also  was  included  in  the  sentence. 

4.  The  youth  who  had  found  the  cavern  and  had  kept  the  secret 
to  hijnself  loved  this  damsel.  He  told  her  of  the  danger  to  which 
she  was  exposed,  and  besought  her  to  trust  herself  to  his  protection. 
She  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  they  embarked  in  a canoe  for  the 
place  of  safety. 

5.  On  the  passage  the  lover  gave  her  a description  of  the  cavern 
which  he  had  found,  and  of  the  mode  of  access.  Like  all  the  wo- 
men of  those  islands,  she  could  swim  like  a mermaid,  and  did  not 
hesitate  on  reaching  the  place  to  dive  after  him  into  the  water. 
She  rose  in  the  cavern,  which  she  found  to  be  a spacious  and  splen- 
did apartment,  sufficiently  lighted,  and  with  its  roof  covered  with 
brilliant  incrustations. 

G.  Here  he  brought  her  the  choicest  food,  the  finest  clothing, 
mats  for  her  bed,  and  sandal-wood  oil  for  perfume;  here  lie  visited 
her  as  often  as  was  consistent  with  prudence;  and  here,  as  may  be 
imagined,  this  Tonga  Leamlcr  wooed  and  won  the  maid  whom,  to 
make  the  interest  complete,  he  had  long  loved  in  secret,  when  lie 
had  no  hope. 

7.  Meantime  he  prepared,  with  all  his  dependents,  male  and 
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female,  to  emigrate  in  secret  to  a distant  island.  The  intention 
was  so  well  concealed  that  they  made  their  retreat  in  safety. 

8.  At  the  point  of  their  departure,  his  people  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  take  with  him  a Tonga  wife;  accordingly,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  having  steered  close  to  a rock,  he  desired  them  to 
wait  while  he  went  into  the  sea  to  fetch  her.  With  these  words  he 
jumped  overboard,  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  seriousl)' 
alarmed  at  his  long  disappearance,  he  rose  with  his  mistress  from 
the  water. 

9.  This  story  is  not  deficient  in  that  which  all  such  stories  should 
have,  to  be  perfectly  delightful  — a fortunate  conclusion.  The  party 
remained  abroad  till  the  oppressor  died,  and  then  returned  to  their 
native  island,  where  they  enjoyed  a long  and  happy  life. 


LESSON  CCXLII. 


Ual'lad,  n short  poem,  suitable  to  be 
set  to  music. 

In-hf.r'it.  to  take  by  descent  from  an 
ancestor. 


Touch'ing,  affecting,  pathetic,  moving 
the  feelings. 

Wor'thy  (wur'lhe),  matching  or  fitting 
in  excellence,  suitable. 


Pronunciation. — Whole  (rhymes  with  roll)-,  fa'vor  He  5 a;  con-sid-er-a'tion  'SO; 
in'ef-dent  3 c;  foc-ev'er  'Ad. 


WOODMAN.  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 


I 


1.  A gentleman,  who  had  inherited  an  ample  estate  and  reared  * 

thereon  a family  of  children  became  embarassed  in  his  affairs.  His  t 
difficulties  grew  at  last  so  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  J 
farm  to  pay  his  debts.  \ 

2.  The  family  was  scattered;  the  children  pursued  their  fortunes  $ 
with  varied  success.  One  of  the  sons,  after  an  absence  of  many  j 
years,  returned  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  Visiting  the  farm,  < 
lie  found  that  a favorite  tree,  under  which  with  his  brothers  and  5 
sisters  he  had  been  wont  to  pursue  his  childish  sports,  was  just  on  5 
ihe  point  of  being  cut  down  for  fire-wood. 

3.  The  tree  was  an  old  friend;  lie  resolved  to  rescue  it  from  the  I 
ax.  “In  youth  it  sheltered  me,”  said  he;  “I  will  protect  it  now.”  I 
A bargain  was  therefore  made  with  the  owner,  by  which,  in.consid-  < 
cration  of  a payment  in  money,  the  tree  was  to  be  forever  preserved.  I 
On  this  incident  is  founded  the  following  touching  ballad. 

4.  The  ballad  was  set  to  worthy  music,  and  attained  universal  j 

popularity.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  sung  with  great  feeling  ? 
by  a public  singer,  an  elderly  gentleman  became  so  excited  that  he  t 
rose  in  his  place  and,  interrupting  the  performance,  begged  to  be  $ 
informed  “if  die  tree  was  spared.”  $ 
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5.  ‘“The  tree  was  spared,”  replied 
quirer  resumed  his  seat,  while  the  w 
and  long  applause. 

6.  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  ! 8. 

Touch  not.  a single  bough  I 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

’T was  my  forefather’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

7.  That  old,  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea, — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  ? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ; 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 

Ob,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  ! 


the  singer;  whereupon  the  in- 
hole house  broke  out  into  loud 


When  but  an  idle  boy 

I sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here ; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand  — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear, 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand! 

My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 
Close  as  thy  bark,  old  fiiend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 
And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave  ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I’ve  a hand  to  save, 

Thy  ax  shaii  harm  it  not. 

Guo.  P.  Morris. 


LESSON  OCX  I.  III. 


Ai.-le-gha'nies,  a broad  mass  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  N.  Y.  to  Ala. 
The  most  easterly  range  takes  in  Vir- 
ginia the  name  of  the  Blue  Kidge,  di- 
viding eastern  from  western  Virginia. 

An  nap'o-ms,  tiio  capital  of  Maryland, 
situated  on  the  Chesapeake. 

Cam’ bridge  ( Kame'bnd"e ),  a city  of 
Massachusetts,  three  miles  from  Bos-  i 
ton.  During  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  tlie  British  held  possession  of 
ltoston,  Cambridge  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  army. 

Dis'mal  Swamp  extends  from  near  Nor- 
folk in  Virginia  into  North -Carolina. 


Length  from  n.  to  s.  about  30  miles  ; 
greatest  breadth  10  to  12  miles. 

Euv'HOKN.a  small  stream  in  Kentucky, 
a branch  of  which  Hows  through  the 
town  of  Lexington. 

Lex'ing  ton,  a town  of  Massachusetts, 
11  miles  from  Boston,  where  the  Amer- 
icans in  arms  first  met  the  British  on 
the  morning  of  April  19,  1775. 

Mon-tke-ai,'  ( Mon-lre-mcl ’)  and  Que- 
bec', the  chief  cities  of  Canada,  on  tlio 
St.  Lawrence,  called  the  ocean  river 
from  its  grent  breadth  and  volume. 

Sa'co  ( Satv'ko ) and  Pk-nob'scot,  riv- 
ers of  Maine,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 


Pkonunciation. — Borne  (rhymes  with  mourn),  lib'er  tv  9,  apron  11,  stone  34, 
tjuv'ers-ing  205,  hund'rods  11,  none  (nun),  Con-neet'i-cut  S3.  mi  li'tia  ( me-iish'a ) 17. 


TIDINGS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 

1.  Darkness  closed  upon  the  country  and  upon  the  town,  but  it 

was  no  night  for  sleep.  Heralds  on  swift  relays  of  horses  trans- 
mitted the  war-message  from  hand  lo  hand,  till  village  repeated  it 
to  village,  the  sea  to  the  backwoods,  the  plains  to  the  highlands, 
and  it  was  never  suffered  to  droop,  till  it  had  been  borne  north  and  ; 
south  and  east  and  west,  throughout  the  land.  | 

2.  It  spread  over  the  bay£  that  receive  the  Saco  and  the  Penob-  j 
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scot.  Its  loud  reveille  broke  the  rest  of  the  trappers  of  New-Hamp-  5 
shire,  and  ringing  like  bugle-notes  from  peak  to  peak,  overleaped  the  ? 
Green  Mountains,  swept  onward  to  Montreal,  and  descended  the  < 
ocean  river,  till  the  responses  were  echoed  from  the  cliffs  of  Quebec.  < 

3.  The  hills  along  the  Hudson  told  to  one  another  the  tale.  As  ? 

the  summons  hurried  to  the  south  it  was  one  day  at  New-York;  l 
in  one  more  at  Philadelphia ; the  next  it  lighted  a watch-fire  at  | 
Baltimore;  thence  it  waked  an  answer  at  Annapolis.  Crossing  the  5 
Potomac  near  Mount  Vernon,  it  was  sent  forward  without  a halt.  ? 
Traversing  the  Dismal  Swamp,  it  moved  onwards  and  still  onwards  I 
through  boundless  groves  of  evergreen  to  the  cities  of  North-Caro-  \ 
lina.  5 

4.  Patriots  of  South-Carolina  caught  up  its  tones  at  the  border,  I 

and  despatched  it  to  Charleston,  and  through  pines  and  palmettoes  | 
and  moss-clad  live-oaks  still  further  to  the  south,  till  it  resounded  < 
among  the  settlements  beyond  the  Savannah.  | 

5.  The  Blue  Bidge  took  up  the  voice  and  made  it  heard  from  one  > 

end  to  the  other  of  the  valley  of  Virginia.  The  Alleghanies,  as  5 
they  listened,  opened  their  barriers  that  the  loud  call  might  pass  5 
through  to  the  hardy  riflemen  on  the  western  rivers.  $ 

6.  Ever  renewing  its  strength,  powerful  enough  even  to  create  a 5 

commonwealth,  it  breathed  its  inspiring  word  to  the  first  settlers  of  ? 
Kentucky;  so  that  hunters  who  made  their  halt  in  the  matchless  s 
valley  of  the  Elkhorn,  commemorated  the  nineteenth  day  of  April  \ 
by  naming  their  encampment  Lexington.  s 

7.  With  one  impulse  the  colonies  sprung  to  arms:  with  one  spirit  5 
they  pledged  themselves  to  each  other  “to  be  ready  for  the  extreme  | 
event.”  With  one  heart  the  continent  cried,  “Liberty  or  Death.”  $ 

8.  The  country  people,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  cry  of  innocent  i 

blood  from  the  ground,  snatched  their  firelocks  from  the  walls;  and  \ 
wives  and  mothers  and  sisters  took  part  in  preparing  the  men  of  \ 
their  households  to  go  forth  to  the  war.  I 

9.  The  farmers  rushed  to  “the  camp  of  liberty,”  often  with  noth-  ? 

ing  but  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  without  a day’s  provisions,  and  5 
many  without  a farthing  in  their  pockets.  Their  country  was  in  S 
danger;  their  brethren  were  slaughtered;  their  arms  alone  employed  t 
their  attention.  On  their  way  the  inhabitants  gladly  opened  their  ' 
hospitable  doors,  and  all  things  were  in  common.  5 

10.  The  people  could  not  be  restrained.  On  the  morning  of  the  j 

twentieth  Israel  Putnam  of  Connecticut,  in  leather  frock  and  apron,  ? 
was  assisting  hired  men  to  build  a stone  wall  on  his  farm,  when  he  t 
heard  the  cry  from  Lexington.  Leaving  them  to  continue  their  < 
task,  he  set  off  instantly  to  rouse  the  militia-officers  of  the  nearest  | 
towns.  On  his  return  he  found  hundreds  who  had  mustered  and  ij 
chosen  lum  their  leader.  > 
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11.  Issuing  orders  for  them  to  follow,  he  himself  pushed  forward 
without  changing  the  checked  shirt  he  had  worn  in  the  held,  and 
reached  Cambridge  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  having  rode  the 
same  horse  a hundred  miles  within  eighteen  hours,  lie  brought  to 
the  service  of  his  country  courage  which,  during  the  war,  was  never 
questioned ; and  a heart  than  which  none  throbbed  more  honestly 
or  warmly  for  American  freedom.  Uancrokt. 


LESSON  CCXRIV. 


Dec-u-na'tion,  an  astronomical  term 
designating  the  distance  of  a heavenly 
body  from  the  equator. 


Va-ri  a'tion,  an  astronomical  term, 
designating  an  irregularity  in  the 
moon's  motion. 


Pronunciation. — Sec 'ond  29,  gen'/lo  man  29,  hor'o  iae  5a. 


TEMPER.  i 

1.  When  Griselda  thought  that  her  husband  had  long  enough 
enjoyed  his  new  existence,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  his  forget- 
ting the  taste  of  sorrow,  site  changed  her  tone.  One  day,  when  he 
had  not  returned  home  exactly  at  the  appointed  minute,  she  received 
him  with  a frown. — “Dinner  has  been  kept  waiting  for  you  this 
hour,  my  dear.” 

2.  “1  am  very  sorry  for  it;  but  why  did  you  wait,  my  dear?  I 
am  really  very  sorry  I am  so  late,  but”  (looking  at  his  watch)  “ it 
is  only  half-past  six  after  all.” — “ It  is  seven  by  me.” 

3.  They  presented  their  watches  to  each  other;  he  in  an  apol- 
ogetic'al,  she  in  a reproachful,  attitude.  “I  rather  think  you  are 
too  fast,  my  dear,”  said  the  gentleman.  “I  am  very  sure  you  are 
too  slow,  my  dear,”  said  the  lady. 

4.  “My  watch  never  loses  a minute  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours,” 
said  he.  “ Nor  mine  a second,”  said  she. 

5.  “I  have  reason  to  believe  I am  right,  my  love,”  said  the  hus- 
band, mildly.  “ Reason  !”  exclaimed  the  wife,  astonished.  “What  \ 
reason  can  you  possibly  have  to  believe  you  are  right,  when  I tell  f 
you  I am  morally  certain  you  are  wrong,  my  love.” 

G.  “ My  only  reason  for  doubting  it  is,  that  I set  my  watch  by  t 
the  sun  to-day.” 

7.  “ The  sun  must  be  wrong  then,”  cried  the  lady,  hastily.  “You  i 
need  not  laugh;  for  I know  what  I am  saying;  the  variation,  the  i 
declination,  must  be  allowed  for,  in  computing  it  with  the  clock.  | 
Now  you  know  perfectly  well  what  I mean,  though  you  will  not  \ 
explain  it  for  me,  because  you  are  conscious  1 am  in  the  right.” 

8.  “Well,  my  dear,  if  you  are  conscious  of  it,  that  is  sufficient.  5 
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noraing  lier  watch  in  her  hand, 

rocK  is  it  by  you?  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  that 
hates  disputing  about  trifles  so  much  as  I do ; but  I own  I do  love 
to  convince  people  that  I am  in  the  right.” 

10.  The  friend’s  watch  had  stopped.  How  provoking!  Vexed 
at  having  no  immediate  means  of  convincing  people  that  she  was 
in  the  right,  our  heroine  consoled  herself  by  proceeding  to  criminate 
her  husband,  not  in  this  particular  instance,  where  he  pleaded  guilty, 
but  upon  the  general  charge  of  being  always  late  for  dinner,  which 
he  strenuously  denied.  Miss  Edgeworth. 


LESSON  C O 


Beth'i.e-hem,  a village  of  Judea,  about 
six  miles  s.  e of  Jerusalem,  famous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  this 
village  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  were 
guided  by  a star,  which  “ went  before 
them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  where 
the  young  Child  was.” 


Hulk,  the  body  of  a vessel,  denuded  of 
masts,  sails,  cordage,  and  other  equip- 
ments. 

Il-lume',  (as  used  in  this  lesson)  to  give 
light;  properly  it  has  a transitive 
meaning,  to  enlighten,  to  make  bright. 

Pros'pects,  as  here  used,  means  happy 
or  hopeful  prospects. 


Pronunciation. — Dark'ne.ss  le,  bil'lows  6,  heart  9,  Beth'le-Aem  32c,  he/m  38<z, 
surf  9,  for  got'  34  (not  for-g ut’). 


THE  BEACON-LIGHT. 

1.  Darknkss  was  deepening  o’er  the  seas,  and  still  the  hulk  drove  on; 
No  sail  to  answer  to  the  breeze, — her  masts  and  cordage  gone. 
Gloomy  and  drear  her  course  of  fear, — each  looked  but  for  a grave; 
When,  full  in  sight,  the  beacon-light  came  streaming  o’er  the  wave. 

2.  Then  wildly  rose  the  gladdening  shout  of  all  that  hardy  crew; 

Boldly  they  put  the  helm  about,  and  through, the  surf  they  flew. 
Sto.rm  was  forgot,  toil  heeded  not,  and  loud  the  cheer  they  gave, 

As,  full  in  sight,  the  beacon-light  came  streaming  o’er  the  wave. 

3.  And  gayly  of  the  tale  they  told,  when  they  were  safe  on  shore ; 

IIow  hearts  had  sunk  and  hopes  grown  cold  amid  the  billows’  roar; 
When  not  a star  had  shone  from  far,  by  its  pale  beam  to  save; 

Then,  full  in  sight,  the  beacon-light  came  streaming  o’er  the  wave. 

4.  Thus,  in  the  night  of  nature’s  gloom,  when  sorrow  bows  the  heart, 
When  cheering  hopes  no  more  illume,  and  prospects  all  depart, — 
Then  from  afar  shines  Bethlehem’s  Star,  with  cheering  light  to  save, 
And,  full  in  sight,  its  beacon-light  comes  streaming  o’er  the  grave. 
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Then  from  atar  slimes  cetnieiieui  s ouu,  mlu  >-■*^‘■"5  — 

And,  full  in  sight,  its  beacon-light  comes  streaming  o er  the  grave. 
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